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As all Government began, ſo all Gover: ment muſt end, by the POE: 
Tyrannical Guvernmei:ts by their Virtue and Courage, ——and Free Go- 
vernments by their Vice and Baſene!:, 
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PREEACE. 


As my late Treatiſe on the Principles of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, and the Power and Influ- 
ence which the Crown hath acquired fince the 
Revolution,-—obtained the approbation of an 
impartial, a diſcerning, and a generous Pub- 
lic; and as ſome Writers have ſince openly de- 
clared their Republican principles, whilſt others 
have propagated doctrines, not only derogato- 
ry to the Rights of Man, but totally repug- 
nant to the principles of the Conſtitution, as 
re-eſtabliſhed at the glorious zra of the Revo- 
lution, I have been induced to offer my poli- 
tical ſentiments a ſecond time to the indulgence 
of the Public, 
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. B1US, in his excellent diſſertation on Govern- 
mnt, re narks, that the butt form ot Government 1s 
th.c whici is compoled of a due mixture of Mo- 
narchv, ar ft icracy, and Democracy, He afürms 
th 1 his aftertion may noi only be proved from rea- 
ſor, but from the evidence of fact, and cites, in 
proof, the Sparta Congtitution, which was modelled 
upon that very plan by Lycurgus, Ile adds, that 
to perpetuate the duration of his government, Ly- 
curgus united the peculiar excehencies of ail the 
bet Gover m-:itts in one form; lo that neither of 
the thrce par's, by fweliing beyond its juſt bounds, 
m'g!;t ever be avie to deviate into its original inborn 
defects: bur that whiiit eact, power was mutually 
drawn b:ck by the oppotite attraction of the other 
two, neicher power mig tt ever preponderate, but the 
balance of Government continue fulpended in its 
true equipoiſe. 

From tlie obſervance of this nice adjuſtment of the 
balance of Govern: nent, he forcteis the duration of 
all mixed Governments in general. He likewile re— 
marks, that as all Government ariſes originally from 
the People, fo all mutations in Government proceed 
primarily from the People allo. For when once a 
State has ſtruggled through many and great diſticu!- 
ties, and emerged at laſt to freedom and wealth, men 
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begin to ſink gradually into luxury, and to grow 


more diſſolute in their morals. The ſeeds of ambi- 
tion will ſpring up, and prompt them to be more 
fond of contending tor ſuperiority in the magiſtracy, 


and carrying their point in whatever they have ſet 


their hearts upon, than is conſiſtent with the welfare 
of the community. When once theſe evils are got 
to a head in a country ſo circumſtanced, the change 
muſt neceſſarily be for the worſe ; becauſe the prin- 


ciple of ſuch change will ariſe from the gratification 


or diſappointment of the ambition of the chief citi- 
zens, with reſpec to honours and preferments ; and 


from that inſolence and luxury ariſing from wealth, 


by which the morals of the private people will be 
totally corrupted. Thus the change in Government 
will be principally eſſected by the People. For 
when the People are galled by the rapine and op- 
preſſion of thoſe in power, ariſing from a principle 
of avarice ; and corrupted and elated with an undue 
opinion of their own weight, by the flatteries ot the 
diſappointed, which proceed from a principle of am- 
bition, they raiſe thoſe furious commotions in the 
State, which unhinge all Government. Theſe com- 
motions firſt reduce it to a ſtate of anarchy, which 
at laſt terminates in abloute Monarchy and Tyran- 
NY. 

in the ſixth book of his hiſtory, he traces Govern- 
ment up to its firſt origin. He explains the princi- 
ples by which different Governments roſe to the ſum- 
mit of their power and grandeur, and proves, that 
they funk to ruin, by a more or leſs rapid progreſs, 
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in proportion as they receded more or leſs from the 
principles on which they were originally founded. 
Whoever reads, with attention, the hiſtory of the 
Ancients, will find the obſervations of that celebra- 
ted Politician, as well as Hiſtorian, founded upon 
facts. He will learn the cauſes which combined to 


_ raiſe all mixed Governments to the ſummit of their 


power; and the means by which they originally 
deviated from thoſe firſt principles, which were the 
bafis of their grandeur ; how by this deviation they 
tended towards their decline, and that thoſe means 
acquiring additional force ſrom that very decline, 
neceſſarily produced thoſe evils which accelerated 
the deſtruction of every free people. 
It is the deſign of the following Treatiſe, com- 
piled from the beſt authors, both Ancient and Mod- 


_ ern, to explain the principles of the free govenments 
_ eſtabliſhed at Sparta, Athens, and Rome: To trace 


the ſteps by which thoſe Sates roſe to the ſummit of 


their power and grandeur, and to ſhow, as a caution 


to the people of Great Britain, the cauſes which 


- brought on their ruin. 


As a thirſt of conqueſt, luxury, the inſeparable con- 
eomitant of wealth, avarice, venality, faction, effemi- 
nacy, and a total degeneracy of manners, which ne- 


ver fails to entail public diſorder and breach of Con- 


ſtitution, prepared the way for, and finally brought. 
on, the ſubverſion of thofe once great and powerful 
Republics, the unbiafſed and attentive Reader will 
judge whether we are in an improving ſtate, or whe- 

ther 
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ther, and by what degrees, we arc verging towards 
deſtruct on. 

It is likewiſe the deſi zu of the following Eſſay, 
to trace the Engliith Syitum of Government up tov 1s 
origin, by explaining the principl's upon winch it 
was eſtabliſhed by our Saxon Anceſtors: To fhow 
how that beautiful ſyſtem was deftroyed by a com- 
bination of the Clergy with William the Conqueror: 
To trace the cauſes which co:nbined to eſtabliſh 
Magna Charta, or the Great Charter of the Engliſh 
liberties, as well as thoſe by which the elective 
power of the People, the firſt principle of the Anglo 
Saxon Conſtitution, was reſtored. In fine, to give 
a conciſe detail of the ſignal Revolutions which have 
happened in our government, the ſhocks it hath ſuſ- 
tained, and the many powerful efforts made by the 
People, in order to eſtabliſh and ſupport their rights 
and privileges againſt the encroachments of the 
crown, from the Norman conqueſt to the memorable 
Era of the Revolution: And to endeavour to point 
out the indiſpenſible neceſſity of bringing back our 
. Conſtitution to the principles upon which is was orig - 
nally founded, by the re- eſtabliſhment of Annual Par- 
laments, and an equal Repreſentation of the People 
—a Repreſentation either commenſurate to the pro- 
perty or to the population of the Kingdom :—A 
meaſure that hath been avowed and ſupported by 
the higheſt authority in the kingdom ; by en:inent 
individuals, and by conſiderable bodies of men, dii- 
tinguiſhed by their rank and property, as well as by 
their abilites, their virtue and patriotiſm :!—A meaſure 

that 
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would reſtore and preſerve the balance of the go- 
vernment, which our heavy debts and enormous 
taxes, our Septennial Act, and inadequate and ab- 
ſurd Repreſentation of the people, have, by throw- 
ing ſuch a weight of power into the Executive ſcale, 
totally deſtroycd :—A meature that would render 
the Ilouſe ot Commons fo honeſtly and ſubſtantiall) 
the Reprelentatives of the People, that Republicans 
would no longer have topics of invective, nor Mini— 
ſters the means of corruption. & meaſure that would 
aboiiſh the innovations, and reform the ahuſes, which, 
through time and faction, have crept into the Go- 
vernment, and which have been long compluned 
of, and ſeverely felt, by the great body of the Peo— 
ple: A meaſure that would letien the expence of Go- 
vernment ſeveral millions, and contequently Ciminith 
our heavy tuxes.—A relief to which the lower cas 
ſes of the People, the principul ſupporters of the ft ate, 
are juſtly entitled: And a meaſure that would ot 
only ſtrengthen the baiis of the Revolution up“ 
which the ſettlement of the i!iuttrious reigning Fa— 
mily is founded, but render dur Sytem of Gorern- 
ment the moſt perfect that ws ever cſtablitied in 
in the world. Happy if mv weak endeavours could 
in the leaſt contribute to an cd (© lalutury, 10 truty 
deſireable! 
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CHAP. I. 


out REMARKS UPON GOVERNMENT ADAPTED 10 
THE SUBJECT. 


A RESPECTABLE author juſtly obſerves, that the 
motives for which mankind afſociate together, being 
for the protection of their perions and property from 
violence, it is a matter worthy of obſervation, that 
they have oftenmiſtaken their end, and liave frequent- 
ly fallen into ſtavery and miſery, by the very means 
they had taken to preſerve themſelves happy and 
free. This perhaps may, in ſome meaſure, ariſe 
from ſome latent cauſe in the nature of Government 
itſelf, which, in all ſocieties, neceſſarily implies a 
power to be veiled ſome where; and the difficulty 
{ſeems to be, in placing that power in ſuch a manner, 
that it may not be ſubject to abuſe, and counteract 
the end for which it was eftabliſhcd. 
B 2 if 
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If the firſt principle of Government be erroneous, 
there is nothing but error that can proceed from it. 
And if the firſt principle of Government be even 
founded upon truth, yet ſuch is the inſatiable thirſt 
of power in molt men, that they will ſacriſice even 
heaven and carth, to wreſt it from its foundation; 
to eſtabliſh a power in themſelves, to tyrannize over 
the perſons and property of others. Thus what we 
call the civilized ſtate of man, has long been re- 
duced to a far more miſerable condition than the 
lavage. 

Thoſe communitics of men, that have laid down 


the paternal authority as the firſt principle of Ge. 


verninent ; that is, that the head of the oldeſt 
branch of the tribe ſhould govern the tribe, have 
founded themſelves upon the principles of ſlavery ; 
and have accordingly, in a few generations, fallen 
under the deſpotic rule of one man; as we find 
many of the eaſtern nations have done, from the 
moſt early period of hiſtory. They had cither no 
idea of any mode of Government, by which indivt- 
duals might excrcile their narural rights, as men, 
or they totally ditregarded it. 

The free ſtates of Greece were the firſt, in anci- 
ent hiſtory, that had any regard to the natural rights 
of mankind. Theſe, particularly Sparta and Athens, 
founded their fiiſt principles of Government unon 
truth; by placing the ſupreme power of the ſtute, 
in laws made by the mutual conſent cf the prove ; 
who allo elected Magiſtrates to admiuiftecr thoſe lun 
tor a limited time only. 
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The Romans were the next bedy of men that 
ſigured in the world, upon this principle; bnd. 
indeed, they received their informattor. un tl. 
Greeks, whůöom they copied in moſt of cheir bra“ 
ples of law and govern nent. 

But the Germans, and other northern nations the! 
over- ran Europe, at tlie diſſlution of the Roriun 
Empire, introduced a teten of Government, e tus 
preſervation of the common rights of mar e, 5s 
far ſuperior to the Greck and Ronan . 
wealths, as theſe ſurpafled the governments of the 
Medes and Periians. 
he conquerors, according to Montciquicu, ipreatt 
themſelves all over the country; living meottiy tn the 
fields, and very little in towns. When they were in 
Germany, the whole nation was able to aflemble. 
This they could no longer do, vwien they were dit- 
perſed through the conquered provinces : And vet, as 
It was ncceilary that the nation Mould duliber..te on 
public auilnir, puriuant to their ufuul method before 
congucft; they had therefore recourſe to repreien- 
tics, Such i the rig in of the Gothic Covern— 

ment among us. At firif it was miscd with iriffo- 
cracy and Monarch, a mixture attended with this 


incotwenieney, that the common people were bend— 


i 
nen. The cuſtom afterwards ſuccceuved of grantiter 
letters of infranchilement, and was n Llowed by 
io perfect a harmony kctwen the civil liberty of the 
people, the privileges of the Nobility, and the 
Fr nee”; 
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Prince's prerogative, that I really think, there nevet 
was in the world a Government ſo well tempered, 
as that of each part of Europe, ſo long as it laſted, 

« Surpriting,” the ſame judicious Author adds, “ that 
the corruption of the Government of a conquering 
nation, ſhould have given birth to the beſt ſpecies - 
of conſtitution that could poſlibly be 1magined by 4 
man.“ 


CHAP. II. 


Or THE MOST REMARKABLE GRECIAN GOVERN= 
MENTS, VIZ. SPARTA AND ATHENS. 


Of the early ſtate of Greece in general—How peopled - Oſ the manner” and 
Government of the H:roic Ages—Of the Change from the Heroic Ages 
to the more advanced periods of its hiſtory. 


G ſo juſtly celebrated for the glory of her 


arms, the wiſdom of her laws, and the improve- - 


ment of arts and ſciences, contained, in its infant 
ſtate, a number of petty kingdoms, and, in after ages, 
many powerful States and Cities, whoſe baſis was 
liberty; but is now, owing to corruprjon and inno- 
vations in its Government,—to ambition and faction 
amongſt the great, and a total degeneracy of man- 
ners among all ranks of the people, reduced to beg- 
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gary and flavery under the oppreſſive yoke of Tur- 
kiſh tyranny. 
Greece was peopled by the delicendants of Javan, 
ſon of Japhet, and grand-ion of Noah, who had 
eſtablihed himticit in the Weltcrn coaſt of Aſin Mi- 
nor. To tiele tirit 
from Egypt, and Atta, who, under their reſpective 


inhabitans ſucceeded ology 


leaders, contributed to inftruct and civilize the 
Greeks. 
and commerce; and the Egyptians and Cretains the 
knowledge of their laws and polity, © "The Greeks, 
ſays tne Abbe Raynal, by improving upon vll the arts 
and ſciences, elevated human reaſon to a degree gf 


The Phomcians taught them nasig tion 


periection, which has been redu ed fo low by the 
ſubſequent revolutions of Empire, that in all pro- 
badility it will never riic again to the fume. ſtandard.” 
Be this as it may, the Greeks were undiiibtedly fupg— 
rior in arts and ar.us to all the ancient nations ; and 
few of the mo lern nations have been able to imitate, 
and non: have tou.l it poſhble to ſurpaſs, them, in 
the arts u hich ad rn citner peace or war, 

In the early ages of Greeee, Monarchicil Govern— 


ment was almoſt univerially eſtabliflied in that coun- 


try; yet their Kings were tar from being abſolute*, 


Their ſubjects acknowledged the prerogative of an 


hereditary King, who derived his authority trom 
Jupiter, but who was no longer entitled to the di- 
vine protection, tuan he continued to oblcrve juſtice 


— 7 


and 


The executive and judiciary powers were veſted in the lovercign ; ond 1. 
people were poſſeſſed of the logiflative authority. 
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and to main tain the unalienable privileges of his | 
ſubiets, 1hn, shile they alerted the rights of 
mon, ther iefpeted, during peace and war, the 


-. 


ſacred vrerugative uf Royal Mayeily. 


utter Monarchy had ſubfifled about nine hundred 
vers, it every Where gave way tou Republican form 
Government, Which had liberty for its vital prin- 
ciple ; but that liberty was re.lonuble and fubfervient . 
to laws. 

Of all the Republics of which Greece was com. 
poſed, Sparta and Athens, owing to their civil po- ( 
lity and military proweſs, dillingwthed themſelves 
abve the reſt, and held 1adilputubly the firft rank. 
Thote celebrated legiſiators, Lycurgus, and Solon, 
by their excllcent ſyſtems of Government, by their 
wholctome Jaws and regulations, and by the improve- < 
ment of agriculture, commerce, artz and ſciences, 
laid the foundation of that power and grandeur for 
which Athens and Sparta were ſo juſtly famed in 
after ages. 

In the time of Lyurgus, Greece preſented a gloo- 
my picture of domeſtie diicord. The celebrated, 
though romantic ſentiments of antiquity had ceaſed 
to prevail; the heroic character was eſſaced; and“ 
the generous, but often deſtructive, expeditions into 
foreign lands, were interrupted by leſs daring but 
fill more fatal undertakinys. The introduction of 
ſeparate wealth had introduced inequality and am- 
bition. Each petty Prince was deſirous to exact b 
his prerogative, and to extend his dominions. The u 


22:Nons of neighbouring Princes balanced his _ d 
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F his of conqueſt. The reſiſtance of his ſubjects counter- 
8 * acted his uſurpations. Every kingdom, almoit every 
1 city, was torn by a double conflict ; dangers threat- 


ened on all fides ; ſubjects expelled their Kings; and 
dred Kings became 'Tyrants. 


form 
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CHAP. III. 
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po- OF THE RISE, DECLENSION, AND FALL OF THE SPAR- 
elves TAN GOVERNMENT, 
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z0lon, 1 1 
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ences, SECT. I. 
ur for 


How Sparta retaincd the Manners and Government of the Heroic Ages aſ- 
2ed in ter the other States had laid them aſide — Of the ſingularity of two 
Kings, —Its eſſects— How Sparta was indebted to Lycurgus — Of the 
kingly power.— Of the Senate. —Of the Aſſembly of the people. — Of va- 


| gloo- rious laws aſcribed to I ycurgus.—Of the eſſects of theſe inſtitutions — 
ratcd, iſt. On their couneQions with other nations. ad. On the interior de- 
partment of their government.— The introduction of the Ephori.—Of 
cealed : 
is efle ts, 
: and” 
18 into 654965 SEES ÿ33?5::Q «ß 33„7230ũĩ 
1g but 
ion ol . B Spartan ſyſtem of Government conſiſted of 
d 2 a confuſed mixture of hereditary Monarchy, divided 
exac between two families, and a diſorderly Democracy, 
The utterly deſtitute of the balance of a third interme- 
defire 


. diate power, a circumftance fo eſſential to the dura- 
C tion 
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tion of all mixed Governments. Owing to the dit- 
ſentions between the reignng families —the conie- 
quence Gf the tatal diviſion of the Regal authority 
— o pride an the abate of power on the file of the 
ines, wil the d tire of independence, and an im— 
- «torate love of liberty on that of the people, Spar- 
v3 fronnently involved in commotions and re- 

y theie diviſions the Government was upon 

vrink of falling into annrchy and contuſion, 

en Lycurgus took the adminiftration upon him 
ring ſome part cf his nephew Charilaus's minort- 
ts, who was heir to one motety of the crown, The 
. viites, the virtues, and the difintereſtedneis of 
this great man, procured him the eftcem of both 
Kings and people, who empowered lim not only to 


alter their laws, but to new-mould their conſtitu— 
tion. 

After having carefully examined the civil and re— 
ligigus polity of the ancient kingdom of Egypt, 
and the ju ilv celebrated plan of Government cit2h- 
Jifhed by Ximnos in the renowned iiland oi Crete, 
Lvcurgus proceeded to new-modc] fic contituton oi 
Sparta; to regulate the weaith and pofloſtions of its 
citizens; und to reform tneir education and man- 
ners. 

He limited the authority of the Kings, and chic!- 


— 


ly confined it to the buſincis of war and religiga. 
They were inveſted with the moſt important fanc- 
tions of Prieſt, Judge and General. He eſtabliſhed 
a Senate, compoſed of twenty eight chiefs, the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed in the tribes and cities, as the barrier 
of 
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ef the Conſtitution againit the encroachments either 
of Kings or People. This auguſt allembly, in which 
the Kings prelided, was turmed into a permanent 
council which examined all matters oft Gover: ment, 
before they were propoled to the deliberations of 
the people, The members were cholen for lite, and, 
in ail important queſtions, they potletied a negative 
before debate. To the people, who conſiſted of 
nine thouſand Spartans, inhabitants of the capital, 
and thirty thouſand inhabitants of the inferior towns, 
villages, and country, Lycurgus gave the privilege 
of electing the Senators, and giving their ſanction 
to thole laws which the Kings and Senate ſhould 
approve. 

Theſe inſtitutions tended to reitore the mild mo- 
deration of mixcd Covernment, which diſtinguiſhed 
the Heroic Ages: They confirmed the hereditary 
honours, but aboliſhed the deiputiiin, of Kings. 
They inforced the dutitul obedience, but vindicated 
the liberty, of ſubjects: They confirmed and ex- 
tended the ancient honours of the nobility. 

Of the many ſalutary laws and regulations eftab- 
lihed by Lycurgus, the following were the moit ſin— 
gular and judicious; and tended to give permanence 
and ſlability to his 1yit-m of Government. In or- 
der to introduce an equality in the manner of life, 
and to baniſh the ſeeds of luxury, he aboliſhied all 
debts, eſtabliſhed un Agrarian law (an equal diviſion of 
land) as the ſureit foundation of liberty and happiness. 
It was likewiſe enjoined by the laws, and deemed ho- 
durable by the citizens, treelv to communicate their 


C'2 arms, 
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arms, horſes, inftruments of agriculture and hunt- 
ing, to eat together at common and frugal tables, 
agreeable to the inſtitutions of Crete, as well as to 
the practice of the Heroic Ages, to diſregard every 
diſtinction but that of perſonal merit; to deſpiſe 
every luxury but that of temperance, and to diſdain 
every acquiſition but that of the public eſteem. 

As Sparta was entirely a military Republic, and 
the moſt powerful that ever was in the world, con- 
ſiſting of an equal number of people, the ſciences 
of war and Government were recommended by the 
laws of Lycurgus, as the only purſuits deſerving the 
attention of freemen.* Courage, the firſt quality of 
a ſoldier, was enlivened by every motive that can 
operate moſt powerfully on the mind, while cowar- > 
dice was branded as the moſt odious and deſtructive 
of crimes, on the principle that it tended not like 
many other vices, merely to the hurt of individuals, 
but to the ſervitude and ruin of the Common- 
wealth. 

To protect his country from external invalions, 
Lycurgus formed the whole body of the people, 
without diſtinction, into one well armed, well di. 
ciplined national militia, whoſe leading principl: 
was the love of their country, and who eftecmed 
death in its defence, the moſt exalted height of glor) 
to which a Spartan was capable of attaining. 

To 


In the knowledge and praiſe of war, the Lacedemonians, favs Xens- 


Phon, who had fought with, and againſt them, far excelled all Grech 
and Barbarians. 
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To guard his citizens againſt commerce and the 
dangerous ambition of foreign conqueſt, the ſources 
of corruption, luxury, and depravation of manners, 
he prohibited all navigation and war at fea to his 
people. He likewiſe forbade the uſe of gold or ſil- 
ver money, and introduced a ſpecies of iron coin in 
its ſtead, which was of great weight, and ſmall value, 
and could only be current at home. He thus put 
it out of their power to project conqueſts, which a 
people ſhut up within the narrow bounds of a penin- 
ſula, could not carry very far without being maſters 
at ſea, and poſſeſſed of wealth, the finews of war. 

Senſible that juſt and virtuous manners are the beſt 
ſupport of the internal peace and happineſs of every 
{tate, he eſtabliſhed a moſt excellent plan of educa- 
tion for training up his countrymen, from their very 
infancy, in the ſtricteſt obſervance of their religion 
and laws, and the habitual practice of thoſe virtues 
which can alone ſecure the bleſſings of liberty, and 
perpetuate their duration. The education of youth, 
as an office of the higheſt confidence, was committed 
to thoſe who had cnjoyed, or were entitled to enjoy, 
the moſt ſplendid dignities of the Republic. They 
were taught muſic and drawing; they were taught 
to read and ſpeak their own language with gracetul 


propriety; to compol? in proſe and verſe ; above all 


to think, and in whatever they ſaid, even during the 
flow of ungarded converſation, to accomodate the 
expreſſion to the ſentiment. Their ſendentary ftu- 
dies were relieved by the Orcheftric and Gymnaſtic 
exerciſes, the early practice of which might quality 


them 


. 
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them for the martial labous cf the field. For this 
moſt important buſinels of their manhood they were 
ſtill farther prepared, by being nuricd, even in their 
tender years, to a lite of hardihip and ſeverity. To 
go bare-foot, to lie hard, to ſhift with little meat 
and drink, to ſuſler heat and cold, to be inured to 
blows and to wounds ſo as to vent neither complaint 
nor groan ; theſe were the rudiments of the Spartan 
youth with regard to war, and -nabled them one 
day to ſupport all its fatigues, and to confront all its 
dangers. The habit of obeying, contracted from 
the moſt early years, reſpect for the Magiſtrates and 
Elders, a perfect ſubmiſſion to the Jaws, from which 
no age nor condition were exempt, prepared them 
amazingly for military diſcipline, which is the 
very ſoul of war, and the principle of ſucceſs in all 
great enterpriſes. 

To maintain the populouſneſs, and increaſe the 
ſtrength of Sparta, which that continual excrciſe in 
arms muſt gradually have exhauſted, marriage was 
directly enjoined by ſome very ſingular inftiiurions ; 


but ſtill more powerfully encouraged Ly extirpating 


its greateſt enemies, luxury and vanity. Latcielors 


were debarred from ailifting at the female dances. 


They were compelled to walk bare-footed through 
the ſtreets in the winter ſolſtice, ſinging a ludicrous 
ſong, which acknowledged the juſtice of their 
puaiſhment. The time of marriage was fixed; 
and if a man did not marry when he was of full 
age, he was liable to an action. Virgins were 
married without portions, becauſe neither want 
[ould 
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ſhould hinder a man, nor riches induce him to mar- 
ry contrary to his inclinations. Such as had three 
children had great immunities; fuch as had four 
were free from all taxes whativeyer, 

Such of the arts as ſerved only to luxury, were 
not permitted to be introduced into their city. The 
Spartans did not admit any of the theatrical diver- 
ſions among them; they would not bear the repre- 
{:ntation of evil, even to produce good; but other 
kinds of poetry were admitted; provided the NMlagi— 
ſtrates had the perut::] of pieces before they were 
laid betore the Public. 

To ſhut out litigioutneſs, and to prevent that mul- 
tiplicity of ſuits, which is always ſcandalous in a 
State, and prejudicial to the community, it was held 
indecent and of ill report, for a mun to have any 
fondneſs for law ſuits, or to be buſying himſelf at 
tae tribunals, when he had no atlairs there of his 
on. 

The paternal authority, which maintained the 
citcipline, and promoted the grandeur of Rome, was 
firmly eſtabliſhed at Sparta, where every father 
might exerciſe an unlimited power, over not only 
his own, but the children of others, who were all 
alike regarded as the common ſors of the Republic. 
This domeſtic ſuperiority naturally prepared the 
way for civil pre-eminence ; the elective dignities 
of the State were obtained only by men of experie n- 
cel wiſdom; and it required ſixty vears of laborious 
virtue to be entitled to a leat in the ſenate houſe, 

the higheſt ambition of tne Spartan chiefs. Such 
regulation. 
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regulations had a direct tendency to produce mo- 
deration and firmnels in the public councils, to con- 
troul the too impetuous ardour of a warlike people, 
to allay the ferment of domeſtic faction, and to check 
the dangerous ambition of foreign conqueſt. 

Such were the principles of the Spartan laws, and 
ſyſtem of Government, eſtabliſned by the immortal 
Lycurgus, which that judicious hiſtorain Polybius 
propoſes as a general model worthy the imitation of 
every community: And Plutarch aſſerts that the 
Spartans held the firſt rank in Greece for diſcipline 
and reputation full five hundred years, by adhering 
to the laws of Lycurgus. 

But the inftitution of the Ephori induced as fa- 
tal a change in the Spartan Conſtitution, as the tri- 
buneſhip of the people, which was formed upon that 
model, did afterwards unto the Romans. About one 
hundred and thirty years after the time of Lycurgus, 
five Magiſtrates, called Ephori, (a Greek word fig- 
nifying inſpectors) were anually elected by the peo- 
ple out of their own body, and inveſted with a power 
to convoke, prorogue, and diſſolve the aſſemblies of 
the people, in which they preſided : and to inſpect 
and controul the adminiſtration of Government. 

Theſe Magiſtrates, deſigned at firſt as checks upon 
the Kings and Senate, and whoſe authority was ex- 
actly defined and limited, gradually extended their 
power; and, at laſt, not only ſeized upon every branch 
ol the acminiſtration, but aſſumed the power of im- 
priſoning, depoſing, and putting their Kings to death 
by their own authority. The Kings too, in return, 


ſometimes 
3 
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ſometimes bribed, ſometimes murdered and depoſed 
the Ephori ; and employed their whole intereſt to 
procure ſuch perſons to be elected, as they judged 
would be moſt tractable, The creation therefore of 
the Ephori muſt be conſidered as a fatal innovation 
in the Spartan form of Government, and proved the 
firſt inlet to faction and corruption. 

That theſe evils aroſe from the inſtitution of the 
Ephori is evident from the teſtimony of Ariſtotle, 
who thought it extremely impolitic to ele Magi- 
ſtrates, veſted with the ſupreme power in the ſtate, 
out of the body of the people ; becauſe it often hap- 
pened, that men extremely indigent were raiſed in 
this manner to the helm, whom their poverty tempted 
to become venal. For the Ephori, as he affirms, 
had not only been frequently guilty of bribery be- 
fore his time, but even at the time he wrote, ſome 
of thoſe Magiſtrates, corrupted by money, uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours, at the public repaſts, to accom- 
pliſh the deſtruction of the whole city.“ He adds too, 
that as their power was ſo great as to amount to a 
perfect tyranny, the Kings themſclves were necefſi- 
tated to court their favour by ſuch methods as gr. t 
ly hurt the Conttitution.” From theſe remarks of 
the judicious Ariſtotle, it is evident, that the Ephori, 
in his time, had totally deſtroyed the balance of 
power eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus. From the corrup- 
tion and tyranny, therefore, of this Magiſtracy, pro- 
ceeded thoſe convulſions which frequently ſhook the 
State of Sparta ; and was a principal cauſe of the de- 
elenſion and fall of the Republic. 

D CHAP 
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CHAP. III. 


Or THE CAUSES OF THE RISE, DECLENSION, AND 
FALL OF THE REPUBLIC OF SPARTA, 


SECT. II. 


Of their foreign affairs..--Of their warlike temper—as the effe of their In- 
ſtitutions—Of the various events which t':. 'nvaſion of Yerxes occaſion- 
ed—Of the war between Cyrus and Aataxcrxe: ;—and the Retreat of the 
ten thouſand—Of the cffeR of theſe wars on the «lrcady warlike ſpirit 
of the Spartans—Their invaſion of Afia ; — and its unhappy concluſion— 
Of the revolt of their allics—Of their defeats at Leuctta and Mantinæa— 
Of the ſtate of their internal Government and the principal Cauſcs of the 
Fall of the Republic, 


D URING the fifth and fixth centuries before the 
Chriſtian Ara, the monarchial Government was 
gradually aboliſhed in every province of Greece, ex- 
cept at Sparta; and the celebrated inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus and Solon were eſtabliſhed at Lacedemon 
and Athens. But the abolition of Monarchy ten- 
ded only to multiply the evils which it was deſigned 
to remedy. Greece oppreſſed by its Kings, was 
ſtill more oppreſſed by its Magiſtrates, and already 
too much divided under the ancient Government, 

Was 
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was ſtill more ſubdivided under the new form of po- 
lity. Many interior cites diſdained the juriſdiction 
of their reſpective capitals. Several of them affected 
ſeparate and independent ſovereignty. Each ſtate, 
each city, little ſatisfied with its own dominions, 
was ſtudious to aggrandize itſelf at the expence of 
its next neighbour. Thence a ſucceſſion of perpe- 
tual hoſtilites between the Thebons and the Athe- 
nians; between the latter and the Lacedæmonians, 
between the Phocians and the Theſlalians ; between 
the Lacedzemonians and Meſſenians; and in general, 
between each community and its neighbours. Thus 
the Greeks, by their conſtant exerciſe in war, ac- 
quired that diſciplined valour which eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed them above other nations of antiquity. Du- 
ring theſe turbulent ages, Sparta and Athens, by 
their policy and military proweſs, acquired ſuch an 
extent of territory, as not only rendered them the 
moſt powerful States in Greece, but competitors for 
the Sovereignty of that country. 

While Greece was thus harraſſed by inteſtine diſ- 
ſentions, her colontes, in Aſia Minor, maintained and 
extended their poſſeſſions over the whole weſtern coaſt 
of the Continent, extending above ſix hundred miles 
in length. Poflelling the mouths of great rivers, ha- 
ving convenient and capacious harbours before them, 
and behind the wealthy and populous nations of Aſia, 
whoſe commerce, together with that of Egypt, they 
enjoyed and poſſeſſed, the Aſiatic Greeks attained 
ſuch early and rapid proficiency in the arts of navi- 
dation and traffic, as rendered them a wealthy and 

D 2 powerful 
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powerful maritime people. They diffuſed new co- 
lonies every where around them, and flouriſhed in 
peace and proſperity till their growing wealth and 
numbers excited the avarice or the jealouſy of the 
powers of Aſia. They were ſucceſſively conquered 
by the Lydians and Perſians, but never thoroughly 
ſubdued. In their glorious ſtruggles to reaſſume the 
character of freemen, they ſolicited and obtained the 
aſſiſtance of the Athenians, who, at that period, poſ- 
ſeſſed a very conſiderable naval ſtrength, and reſiſted 
for the ſpace of ſix years, the whole force of the Per- 
ſian Empire. This war, owing to the diſſentions a- 
mong the confederates, concluded fatally Sr the co- 
lonies ; and occaſioned that memorable rivalſhip be- 
tween the Greeks and Perfians, which, having laſted 
two centuries, ended in the deſtruction of the Per- 
ſian Empire. 

When Xerxes, with the whole forces of the Eaſt,* 
invaded Greece, in order to chaſtiſe the audacity 
of the Athenians for ſupporting his rebellious ſub- 
jects, and to effect the conqueſt of all Europe, the 
Lacedzmonians and Athenians, though abandoned 
by many of their diſtant colonies, and by ſeveral of 
the neighbouring States, not only oppoſed, but ob- 
tained many fignal and deciſive victories over the 

enemy, 


The whole of his forces amounted to about 2, 600, ooo men, without in- 
cluding women and Eunuchs, thoſe inſtruments of pleaſure and luzury, and the 
flaves neceſſary in tranſporting the baggage and proviſions, who were com- 
Puted to equal the number of Soldiers. The greateſt multitude of people that 


that 
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enemy, and at laſt totally deſtroyed his vaſt armada 
and his numerous and formidable armies. 

The heroic Leonidas, king of Sparta, at the head 
of a ſelect and valiant band of troops, defended, for 
the ſpace of three days, the ſtraits of Thermopylæ 
againſt the innumerable army of Xerxes, Atlength 
ſurrounded by the enemy, not conquered, but op- 
preſſed by numbers, they were buried under a tro- 
phy of Perſian arms. Thus, at the price of their 
lives, they purchaſed immortal renown, and gave an 
example of patriotiſm, worthy of being admired, 
if it ſhould never be imitated, by poſterity. 

After having loſt twenty thouſand of his beſt 
troops, in forcing this paſs, Xerxes entered Attica, 
laid waſte the whole country, burned the cities, 
and levelled the temples with the ground. But 
fortune no longer favoured this great King ; his nu- 
merous fleet was defeated at Artemiſium, and 
four hundred gallies were either taken or deſtroyed. 

After this engagement, both fleets received power- 
ful reinforcements; the Grecian fleet confiſted of 
389 ſail, that of the Perſians of above 1500.* The 
Greeks animated by their late victory, reſolved to 
give the enemy battle, and ſailed to the ſtraights of 

Salamis, 


* The Triremes, Quadriremes, and Quinquiremes of the Ancients, were 
fo denominated from the number of the ranks, or tiers of oars on each ſide 
of the veſſel ; which number conſtituted what we may call the rate of the 
ancient ſhips of war. Fach ſhip carried on board from 200 to 250 men. The 
ſea fight of the Corinthians with their rebellious colony, Corcyra, is the firſt 
naval engagement recorded in hiſtory. It was fought 650 years before the 
Chriſtian Ara, at which time the Corinthians were regarded by their neigh. 
bours as a wealthy and luxurious people. 
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Salamis, where the Perſians could not, by reaſon of 
the narrowneſs of the Sea, extend their line be- 
yond that of the Greeks. The Perſians, truſting 
to the immenſe ſuperiority of their fleet, accepted 
the challenge; and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
were totally defeated. In this bloody and deſtruc- 
tive battle, which was one of the moſt memorable 
recorded in hiſtory, the Greeks loſt only 40 ſhips, 
and the Perſians above 300. 

The remains of the Perſian fleet left the coaft of 
Greece, and took ſhelter in the harbours of Aſia 
Minor. Xerxes, who from the Attic coaſt had 
ſeen the defeat of his fleet, being apprehenſive that 
the conquerors ſhould fail to the Helleſpont, and 
there obſtruct his return, left Mardonius in Greece, 
with an army of zoo, ooo men, and arrived at Seſ- 
tos with a ſmall retinue, after intolerable hardſhips 
and fatigue. Famine and peſtilence filled up the 
meaſure of their calamities; and, excepting the 
forces committed to Mardonius, ſcarcely a remnant 
was left of the many millions, with which he had 
marched ſo proudly over the Helleſpont. Upon his 
arrival at Seſtos, he found the bridge broken down 
by the violence of the ſtorms ; and ſuch is the ob- 
ſcurity with which Xerxes returned from Greece, 
compared with the blaze of grandeur in which he 
arrived there, it is uncertain whether he croſſed 


the Helleſpont in a ſhip of war, or only in a fiſhing 
boat. 


After having a ſecond time laid waſte and deftroy- 
ed the whole country of Attica, Mardonius returned 
into 
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into Bæotia, and prepared to give battle to the 


Greeks, who were approaching him in order to de- 


cide the fate of Greece, and perhaps of all Europe. 
His army cenſiſted of 30, c Medes, Perſians, Scy- 
thians, and Indians, ſtrengthened by $50,000 auxilia- 
ry troops from Thrace, Macedon, and Greece. That 
of the Greeks, commanded by Pauſanias, King of 
Sparta, and by Ariſtides, commander in chief of the 
Athenians, amounted to about 110,000. Near the 
little city of Platæa, the hoftile armies joined battle. 
After Mardonius, who diſplayed ſignal marks of his 
courage, and made a great flaughter of his enemies, 
fell, his torces were routed ; his camp ſtormed ; and 
of his whole army ſcarce three thouſand made their 
eſcape. This deciſive victory not only delivered the 
Greeks from the danger of ſervitude, but gave them 
immenſe ſpoil, conſiſting in vaſt ſums of money, in 
gold and filver cups, veſſels, tables, bracelets, rich 
beds, and all forts of furniture. 

The ſame day in which the battle of Platæa was 
fought, the Greeks obtained a glorious and deciſive 
victory at Mycale, a promontory of Aſia Minor, over 
the remainder af the Perſian army and navy. The 
Perfians, unwilling to hazard another engagement at 
ſea, retired to Mycale, where the army lay encamp- 
ed, conſiſting of 106,000 men, drew their ſhips on 
ſhore, and ſurrounded them with a ditch and palli- 
fade. The Greeks landing, attacked and defeated 
the Perſians in a pitched battle ; and having made a 
prodigious havoc of the enemy, let fire to their ſhips, 


burnt the whole camp, and ſailed for Salamis, load- 


ed 
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ed with an immenſe booty.# Thus ended all the | 


great deſigns of Xerxes, and thus was Greece deli. 
vered not only from the preſent, but from all future 
invaſions of the Perſians. 

From this period, the Athenians, to whom the 
command of the armies of Greece, of which the La- 
cedzmonians had been in poſſeſſion, was transferred, 
carried on an offenſive war againſt the Perſian Em- 
pire, for the ſpace of thirty years ; and at length dic- 
tated to that haughty court the moſt humiliating con- 
ditions of peace. 

From the æra of this glorious peace to the fatal 
defect at Cheronæa, a ſpace of one hundred and ele- 
ven years, Greece, with ſhort variations of domeſtic 
quiet and foreign hoſtility, exhibits the melancholy 
picture of inteſtine diſcord. Each of the republics 
of Athens and Lacedemon aſpired to the ſovereignty 
of that country. The Kings of Perſia, not daring to 
attack thoſe imperious and haughty rivals with open 
force, endeavoured to weaken them by their own 
arms, and thereby put it out of the power of any of 
them to become formidable to their Empire ; they 
not only fomented their quarrels with gold, but ſome- 
times aſſiſted the one ſtate, and ſometimes the other. 
Hence proceeded many long and deſtructive wars, 
particularly that of Peloponneſus, in which Athens, 
aſſiſted by feeble or reluctant allies, long ſtruggled 
againſt the combined ſtrength of Peloponneſus, Bæo- 

tia, 
Above 60,000 Perſians fell at Mycale; and, on the fide of the Grecians, 
this battle was more bloody than any other fought in the courſe of the war. 
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tia, Macedon, Perſia, and Sicily, At length the 
memorable victory obtained by the Lacedæmonians 
and their allies over the Athenians, at the Goats 
river on the Helleſpont, humbled the power of 
Athens, and put an end to the Peloponneſian war, 
after it had laſted twenty ſeven years. 

Soon after the concluſion of this long and cele- 
brated war, Cyrus, who was governor of Aſia Mi- 
nor, and by whoſe aid the Lacedæmonians had ob- 
tained the victory that made them maſters of Greece, 
revolting againſt his ſovereign and brother, was join- 
ed by a body of auxiliary troops from Lacedæmon, 
Achaia, Bæotia, and Theſſaly. This occaſioned the 
famous retreat of the ten thouſand, which is ſo juſt- 
ly celebrated as the boldeſt and beſt conducted ex- 
ploit to be found in ancient or modern hiſtory. 

Cyrus, at the head of an army of 13,000 Greeks, 
and 100,000 regular troops of other nations, after a 
march of ſix hundred leagues, arriving in the plains 
of Cunaxa, in the province of Babylon, gave bat- 
tle to Artaxerxes, whoſe army conſiſted of nine hun- 
dred thouſand men. The Greeks defeated Artax- 
erxesꝰ leſt wing, and the King, who commanded his 
right wing, killed Cyrus, routed the left wing of that 
Prince's army, and, rallying his troops, march- 
ed to ſurround and attack the Greeks. That in- 
vincible body of troops, perceiving the motions of 
the enemy, wheeled about, and h ted with the 
river at their backs. Upon this manceuvre, the King 
changed his order of battle, drew up his army in 
front of them, and marched to the attack. Upon 
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his approach, the Greeks advanced, charged, and 
routed his whole army. The next morning, having 
received the news of Cyrus's death, they ſent de- 
puties to his general Areas, offering him as victors, 
the crown of Perſia in the room of Cyrus. Arieus 
rejecting this offer, they tet out on their return to 
Graece. At a vaſt diſtance from their own country, 
in the very heart of the Perſian Empire, ſurrounded 
by a numerous army, they had no way ty return 
again into Greece, but by forcing their retreat 
through an immenſe tract of unknown countrics, 
almoſt all in arms againit them. But their valour 
and reſolution maſtered all theſe dithculties, and in 
ſpite of a powerful army, which purſued and haraſs- 
ed them all the way, they made a retreat of two 
thouſand three hundred and twenty five miles, 
through provinces belonging to the enemy, and ar- 
rived, through a thouſand dangers, victorious and 
triumphant in their own country. 

After this famous retreat, which inſpired all Greece 
with a wonderful confidence in their forces, and a 
ſupreme contempt of the Barbarians, the Lacedæmo- 
nians, under the command of Ageſilaus their King, 
invaded the Perſian dominions. Being joined by the 
Aſiatic Greeks, he reduced a great part of the Lefler 
Aſia, enriched both himſelf and his army with the 
ſpoils of the enemy; and made the great King trem- 
ble on his throne. 

But that Monarch, aprehenſive that Ageſilaus 
would carry the war into the Upper Afia, appointed 
Conon, the Athenian, admiral of his fleet; and ſent 
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large ſums of money into Greece, to corrupt the lead- 


ing men in their cities, and rekindle a war againſt 
the Lacedemonians. All the allies of Sparta, weary 
of her ſevere and unjuſt (way, waited only a favour- 
able opportunity to revolt. Accordingly, the The- 
bans, Argives, Corinthians, and Athenians, entered 
into a confederacy, and took the field, in order 
to reinſtate themſelves in their ancient power, and 
to deprive the Lacedemonians of the lovereignty of 
Greece. : 

In conſcquence of this conſederacy, Ageſilaus was 
recalled to defend his country, and Conon, admiral 
of the Perſian fleet, obtained a complete victory o- 
ver that of the Lacedæmonians, which put an end to 
their power in Aſia. After this battle, almoſt all the 
allies of Sparta revolted ; and her affairs daily de- 


clined, till the defeats at Leuctra and Mantinca# al- 


moſt completed her downfal. 

Thus tie Greeks continued to weaken and exhauſt 
themſelves, by domeſtic diſſentions, and foreign hoſ- 
tilities, till Philip, King of Macedon, and father of 
Alexander the Great, rendered himſelf tbe abſolute 
maſter of Greece by the memorable battle of Che- 
ronæa. 

Rollin obſerves, © that whilſt the majority of the 
people, and thoſe who governed, were actuated by 
the ſpirit of Lycurgus's laws, and ſteadily adhered to 
the principles of his Government, Sparta was power- 

E a ful 


* The two immortal danghters of the famous Epaminondas, the Theban Gee 
Eri Al. | 
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ful and glorious. But no ſooner had the ambition of 
reigning over all Greece inſpired the Laceda monians 
with the deſign of having naval armaments, and fo- 
reign troops, and that money was neceſſary for their 
ſupport, than Sparta, forgetting her ancient maxims, 
ſaw herſelf reduced to the ſcandalous neceſſity of pay- | 
ing ſervile court to the Perſian Monarchs, whom ſhe 
had formerly vanquiſhed with ſomuch glory, and that { 
only to draw from them ſupplies of money and troops t 


* 


the many abuſes which had crept into the Conftitu- | Go 
tion. But as ſoon as the landed eſtates became alien 
able by law, the moneyed intereſt prevailed, and at fell 
laſt totally ſwallowed up the landed, which the hif- 
torians remark as the death's wound of their Conſti- 
tution. For the martial virtue of the citizens not 
only ſunk with the loſs of their eſtates, but their num- 


— 
— 
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againſt their own brethren— people born and ſettled t 
in Greece like themſelves.— Thus had they the im- n 
prudence and misfortune to recal, with gold and fil- | 4 
ver, into Sparta, all the vices and crimes which the 
iron money had baniſhed ; and to prepare the way h 
15 for the changes which enſued, and were the cauſe of ft 
li their ruin.” li 

* It is evident, that the wars and conqueſts, which 
I raiſed the Lacedæ monĩans to ſo high a pitch of power, r:t 
1146 gradually weakened the republic, and prepared tgzge 
| * way for its final ruin. The military proweſs of Spar- « 
* ta gave her victory, ſlaves, and wealth, by which | ph 
I the manners of her citizens were corrupted, and the and 
% State depopulated. While the landed intereſt ſubſiſt- | nal 
a: | ed, the State was ſtill preſerved ; notwithſtanding | | 
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ber, and conſequently the ſtrength of the State, dimi- 
niſhed in the ſame proportion. 

Ariſtotle condemns that law which permitted the 
alienation of their lands; and affirms, that the ſame 
quantity of land which, whilſt equally divided, ſup- 
plied a militia of 1500 horſe, and 30,000 heavy arm- 
ed foot, could not in his time furniſh one thouſand ; 
ſo that the ſtate was utterly ruined for want of men 
to defend 1t. About one hundred years after the 
time of Ariſtotle, the number of the old Spartan fa- 
milies was dwindled to ſeven hundred; out of which 
about one hundred rich overgrown families had en- 
groſſed the whole land of Sparta, which Lycurgus 


had formerly divided into thirty nine thouſand 


ſhares, and aſſigned for the ſupport of as many fami- 
lies, 

ir decline of power from theſe cauſes ; her ſeve- 
r: 8 naughtineſs, and injuſtice to her neighbours and 
ber conſtitution infringed, her laws ſubvert- 
ec , +164 her people oppreſſed, by the tyrannical E- 
phort; and her Magittrates and citizens enriched 
and currupted by her conqueſts, brought on her fi- 
nal ſubverſion, 

I ſhall here obſerve, that the laws and ſyſtem of 
Government eſtabliſhed at Crete, were the model of 
thoſe of Sparta; and that Sparta was the laſt that 
tell a prey to the Macedonians, and Crete to the Ro- 
mans. The Cretans made a braver reſiſtance than 
the greateſt Kings ; they defended thcir laws and li- 
berty for the ſpace of three years. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Or THE RISE, DECLENSION, AND FALL OF THE Arhr- 
NIAN REPUBLIC 


Sager. I. 


Of che ſtate of the Athenian government under the Archons—Of the 
wretche dl condition of the populace — Solon choſen umpire of their laws 
and conſtitution— Of the abolition of debt — Of the judiciary and execu- 
tive authorities Of the power of the people Ot the Senate — Of the 
court of the Arcopagus—Of the Magiitrates and Juries- Ol Solon's laws 
and regulations; — and their eſſects. 


. Republic of Athens, once the ſeat of learn- 
ing and eloquence, and the centre of wit, gaiety, 
and politeneſs, exhibits a ſtrong contraſt to that of 
Sparta, as well in her form of Government, as in the 
genius and manners of her inhabitants. After ha- 
ving been long governed by Kings and afterwards 
by Archons, Athens aſſumed entire liberty under a 
Democratical Government eſtabliſhed by Solon. 
Codrus, King of Athens, having gloriouſly ſacri- 
ficed his life to the ſafety of his ſubjects, the grate- 
ful Athemans reſolved that no man from thence- 


forth 
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forth ſhould bear the title of King, and gave that of 
Archon to his ſoa and ſucceilor. The authority of 
Archon continued hereditary during ten ſucceilions : 
It became afterwards decennial : At length nine an- 
nual Archons were appointed by the powerful claſs 
of nobility, conſiſting not only of the deſcendents cf 
ſuch foreign Princes as had taken refuge in Athens, 
but of thole Athenian families which time and acci- 
dent had raiſed to opulence and diſlinttion. The 
great body of the people gained nothing by theſe re- 
rolutions. The equeſtrian order, fo called from their 
fighting on horieback, which, before the 1mprove- 
ment of tactics, rendered them ſuperior in cvery re- 
counter with the diſorderly rabble, enjoyed all au- 
thority, religious, civil and militacy ; and the peo- 
ple were reduced to a condition of miſerable ſervi- 
tude, They ſuilered the combined evils of anarchy 
and oppreſſion. The magiſtrates plundered the trea- 
fury and the temples ; and often betrayed, for bribes, 
the intereſts of their country, The rich tyrannized 
over the poor; the poor continually alarmed the 
ſafety of the rich. The rapacity of creditors knew 
no bounds. They compelled the inſolvent debtors 
to cultivate their lands, like cattle ; and to transfer 
to them their ſons and daughters, whom they ex- 
ported as ſlaves to foreign countries. The wretched 
Populace were on the point of having recourſe to 
arms, in order to butcher their oppreſſors, to eſta- 
bliſh an equal partition of lands, and to conſtitute a 
new form of Government, when Solon, by the una- 

nimous 
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nimous ſuffrage of the whole community, was c - 
fen umpire of their laws and Conſtꝭtution. 

This legiſlator's great principle was, to eſtabh +, 
as much as poſſible a kind of equality amongit tw 
citizens, which he regarded as the baſis of], berty. 
He therefore maintained the ancient div.{on of pro- 
perty, but aboliſhed debts. He reduced tar rute of 


intereſt to 12 per cent.; and prohibited for the fu. , 


ture the making any man's body liable for a deht. 
He left the adminiſtration of juſtice in the hands 
of the Archons, and the executive power in thoſe 
of the Nobles, as they had been till then; but 
placed the ſupreme power in the people.* For this 
purpoſe, he divided the whole body of the people 
into four claſſes, according to the produce of their 


eſtates. The firſt claſs conſiſted of thoſe whoſe lands 


annually yielded soo meaſures of liquid, as well as 
dry commodities ; the ſecond conſiſted of thoſe whoſe 
eſtates produced 300 meaſures; the third of thoſe 


whoſe eftates produced 200; the fourth, and by far the 


moſt numerous claſs, either poſſeſſed no landed pro- 
perty, or at leaſt enjoyed not a revenue equal to 200 
meaſures. To this fourth claſs he granted the right 
of giving their ſuffrages in the aſſemblies and trials 
of the people. But the three firſt claſſes were ex- 
cluſively entitled to fit in the Senate, to decide in 
the court of the Areopagus, or to hold any other 
office of Magiſtracy. To theſe dignities they were 

annually 


They conſiſted of 20,0c0 citizens, 10,000 ſtrangers, and 400,000 flaves. 
§rrrants, Nrangers, and ſlaves had no vote in the aſſemblics of the people. 
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annually elected by the free ſuffrages of the people, 
to whom they were accountable for their admini- 
tration, and by whom they might be puniſhed for 
malverſation or negligence. 

All ranks of citizens, legally convened in their 
aſſemblies, were entitled to decide, by a plurality of 
yoices, the alternatives of peace and war, to con- 
tract or diſſolve alliances with foreign States; to en- 
joy all the branches of legiſlative or Sovereign 
power; and to ele, approve, and judge the ma- 
giſtrates or miniſters entruſted for a limited time, 
with the executive authority. 

The Senate of four hundred, which about ninety 
years after its inſtitution, was augmented to five 
hundred, enjoyed the important prerogative of con- 
yoking the popular aſſembly ; of previouſly examin- 
ing all matters before they came to be decided by 
the people, which gave them a negative before de- 
bate in all public reſolutions, and of making laws 
which had force during a year, without acquiring 
the conſent of the populace. Beſides this general 
ſuperintendence and authority, the Senate was ex- 
cluſively inveſted with many particular branches of 
executive power, The preſident of that council 
had the cuſtody of the public archives and treaſury : 
the Senate alone built ſhips, equipped fleets and ar- 
mies; ſeized and confined ſtate criminals ; cxamin- 
ed and puniſhed ſeveral offences, which were not 
expreſsly forbidden by any poſitive law. 

The weight of ſuch a council, which aſſembled 
every day, except feſtiva's, infuſed a large mixture 
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of Ariſtocracy into the Athenian Conſtitution. This 
was ſtill farther increaſed by the court of the Areo- 
pagus, the moſt ſacred and moſt reſpectable Tribu- 
nal not only of Greece, but of all which we read 
of in hiſtory. Before the time of Solon, this court 
conſiſted of ſuch perſons as were moſt conſpicuous 
in the ſtate for their wealth, power and probity ; but 
that Legiſlator ordained that ſuch only ſhould have a 
ſeat therein as had ſerved the office of Archon. The 
court of the Areapagus was inveſted with a general 
inſpection over the laws and religion, as well as over 
the lives and manners of the citizens ; and which, in 
dangerous emergencies, was entitled to aſſume a ſort 
of dictatorial power. Thus Solon inſtituted the two 
Senates as the anchors of the Conſtitution. That of 
four hundred, to ſecure the ſtate againſt the fluc- 
tuating temper and tumultuous fury of the people ; 
that of Areopagus to reſtrain the dangerous en- 
croachments of the great and wealthy. 

The principal magiſtrates in Athens were the nine 
Archons, the firſt of whom gave his name to the 
year, and preſided in the civil courts of juſtice, 


where a committee of the people, choſen promil- 


cuouſly from all claſſes by lot, fat as judges and 
jury; but where it belonged to the Archon, and 
his aſſeſſors, men appointed by ſuffrage, and ac- 
quainted with forms, to take what in this country 
is called a precognition, to preſcribe the form of 
action, to give the ballot, and to receive and declare 
the verdict and ſentence of the court. The Archon next 
in dignity, who had the appellation of King, preſid- 
ed 
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ed in cauſes reſpeAing religion and things ſacred, 
which formed the object of an important and dan- 
gerous branch of Athenian jurisprudence. 

The Archon third in dignity, with his aſſeſſors 
the Generals, preſided in military matters ; and the 
fix remaining, who were known by the general ap- 
pellation of Theſmothetæ, heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds, or rather directed the proceedings of 
the ſix courts where criminal cauſes were examined 
and determined. Theſe nine Archons, or preſidents 
of the ſeveral courts of juſtice, like all other Atke- 
nian Magiſtrates, were, at the expiration of their 
annual office, accountable to the people ; and when 
their conduct, after a ſevere ſcrutiny, was found to 
merit public approbation and gratitude, they were 
received, and remained for life, members of the 
Areopagus. 

Such is the great outline of the Athenian Con- 
ſtitution, according to which every citizen enjoyed 
the ineſtimable privilege of being judged by his 
peers, and tried by laws to which he himſelf had 
conſented. Although the legiſlative and judicial 
powers were thus lodged with the people, men of 
property and ability were alone entruſted with the 
adminiſtration of Government; and as power in 
ſome meaſure followed property, the ſame expedient 
which ſerved to maintain a due diſtinction of ranks 
in ſociety, tended allo to promote the induſtry 
and frugality of the multitude, that they might here- 
by become entitled to ſhare thoſe honours and ot- 
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Ll 
fices, to which perſons of a certain eſtate could al- 
pire. 

But the people of Athens, having in a ſhort time 
tripled the revenues, and increaſed, in a tar great. 
er proportion, the dominions of the Republic, be. 
came haughty after their victories, and uſurped 
the power of both Senate and court of Arcopagus; 
and brought, in the firſt inſtance, all cauſes and de- 
liberations before their own tribunals: And this 
popuiar aſſembly, or mob government, as it may 
be jultly termed, inflamed by the ſeditious haran- 
gues of corrupt Demagogues, was the great leading 
cauſe of the ruin of the State. 

The laws and regulations, eſtabliſned by Solon 
in ſupport of his ſyſtem of Government, were of the 
molt extenſive nature, comprehending not only 
rules of right, but maxims of morality, regulations 
of commerce, and precepts of agriculture. His 
laws reſpecting marriage, ſucceſſion, teſtaments, the 
right of perſons and of things, were incorporated 
into the Roman jurisprudence about the middleot 
the fifth century before Chriſt, and ſerved, after an 
interval of above ſixteen hundred years, to abolith 
the barbarous practices of the Gothic nations, and 
to intraduce juſtice, fecurity, and refinement among 
the modern inhabitants of Europe. | 

I ſhall only mention a few of Solon's laws, 
which tended to promote courage, induſiry and vir- 
tue, the natural and laſting pillars of every free Go- 
vernment. In order to prevent idleneſs, and to ren- 
der the people induſtrious, he ordained that a ſon 

ſhould 
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ſhould be releaſed from all obligation to maintain an 
aged father, in caſe that father had not bred him up 
to ſome trade. He veſted the court of the Areopa- 
gus with a power of examining how people lived, 
and of puniſhing idleneſs: he allowed every man a 
right to proſecute another for that crime, and in caſe 
a perſon was convicted of it thrice, he luffered in- 
famy. 

He compelled children to be dutiful to their pa- 
rents, permitting the latter, in cate of diſobedience, 
to diſinherit and turn them out of doors. 

The huſband, u ho furprited his wite in adultery, 
was allowed by Solon to kill the adulterer; but he 
decreed, that if the huſband lived with her after- 
wards, he ſhould be deemed infamous. He like- 
wiſe enacted that no adultercls ſhould be permitted 
to adorn herſelf, and in caſe ſhe did, he gave liber- 
ty to any that thought fit to tear her cloaths off her 
back, and heat her into the bargain. 

He ordained that none ſhould revile the dead, c- 
ven though provoked by the children of the deceal- 
ed. This law procured him great applauſe, and had 
certainly in it much both of liumanity and policy, 

He decreed, that if one citizen injured ancther, 
any Athenian might have his action againſt him; 
hence it is evident, he regarded erch individual as 
member of the body politic, which could not be hurt 
»ithout aſlecting all the other members; and thus 
he provided againſt the power of the Great; fin 
though a poor man, wo was injured, mizht think fir 
to acquieſce, yet a perſon of coun! rank with the ug - 
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greſſor, might, either out of a principle of juſtice, 
or of rivalſhip, commence a proſecution on that ac. 
count. 

To preſerve the pure blood of Athens unmixed 
and uncorrupted, ſtrangers, and all thoſe who could 
not alfcertain their Athenian deſcent, both in the male 
and female line, were totally excluded from the po- 
pular ailemblics and courts of juſtice. Nor could a. 
ny forcigner, whatever merit he might claim with 
the public, be admitted to the rank of citizen, unleſs 
he forever abandoned his native country, proleſſed 
the knowledge of ſome highly ufeful or ingenious 
art, and, in both cafes, had been choſen by ballot, in 
a full aſſembly of ſix thouſund Athenians. 

In this warlike, as well as commercial republic, 
Solon condemned ſuch as avoided going to war, fled 
from the army, or ſhewed any other flagrant ſign of 
cowardice, to be expelled the ſanctiſied precincts of 
the Forum, to be forever debarred from wearing a 
erown or wreath, and from being allowed to enter 
any places of public worſhip. But, on the other 
hand, he provided for the children of fuch as were 
tain in the ſervice of the State, by directing that 
they ſnould be brought up and inſtructed at the pu- 
ble cxpence, till they were twenty years old. 

The education recommended by Solon nearly re- 
jembicd that which generally prevailed in Greece. 
The exerciſes that ſerved for the forming of either 
the bodies or minds of the young Athenians, were 
dancing, muſic, hunting, fencing, riding, polite learn 


ing and philoſophy, Athens, that ſchool of vice and 
pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, as well as of the arts and muſes, formed alone 
more great men in every kind than any other city in 
the world. 

The daily practice of her citiens in the gymnaſtic 
gave them agility of limbs, dexterity of hand, and 
an unufual degree of vigour both of body and mind. 
Their conſtant excrciles in war inured them to hard- 
ſhip and fatigue, accuſtomed them to the uſeful re- 
ſtraints of diſcipline, and familiariſed them to thoſe 
{kilful evolutions which commonly decide the for- 
tune of the field. 

Plutarch obſerves, * That Solon, ſeeing the tcrri- 
tory of Attica was barren, applied himſelf to turning 
the induſtry of his citizens upon arts, trades, and 
commerce, in order to ſupply his country thereby 
with what it wanted on the ſide of fertility.” This 
taſte became one of the maxims of the Government, 
and fundamental laws of the ſtate, and perpetuated 
elf amongſt the people, but without leſſening in the 
tcaſt their ardour for war. 


At the age of twenty the youth of all ranks were 
enrolled upon the lift of citizens, and took an oath 
in the temple of Minerva, to obey and to maintain 
the laws of their country ; to uſe their beſt endea- 
yours to promote its proſperity ; to follow the ſtan- 
dards of whatever commanders might be appointed 
to conduct them; to ſail to every part of the world, 
when ſummoned by the public ſervice ; and to re- 
gard wheat, barley, vines, and olives, as the only 
boundaries of Attica: u prepoſterous arrogance in 
that little republic, which already betraved an am- 

birion 
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bition to conquer and appropriate all the cultivated 
| parts in the world. When the Athenian youth were 
not, in conſequence of this oath, engaged in military 
ſervice, they were obliged by law to follow ſuch em- 
ployments as ſuited their reſpective fortunes. Agri. 
culture, commerce, and mechanic arts, fell to the 
ſhare of the poor; the rich {till continued their ap- 
plication to gymnaſtic and philoſophy, carefully ſtu. 
died the laws of the Republic, examined the ancient 
and actual condition of their own and neighbouring 
States; and, at the age of thirty, appeared as candi- 
dates in the aſſembly for ſuch offices of truſt and ho- 
nour as the irregular manners, innoffenſive and duti- 
ful behaviour, in all the relations of private life, tem- 
perance, economy, public ſpirit and abilities might 
obtain from the voluntary ſuffrage of the people. 
Such were the inſtitutions of Solon, which were c- 
qually calculated to form the ſtateſman and the man ; 
and to perpetuate the duration of his Government. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF THE CAUSES OF THE POWER AND GRANDEUR, THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE REPUBLIC OF ATHENS. 


S 


Sect. II. 


Of their Commerce, and Naval Power Of their military and naval Exploits 
Of their Colonies and Conqueſts,--and their effects Oſ the Innovations 
made in the Government by Clyſthenes—Of the farther invaſions of the 
People'on the Prerogatives of their Superiors—Of the Ambition and Con- 
queſts of Pericles,—and their effects on the Conſtitution and morals of 


the people The Judiciary power engroſſed by the people—Of their am- 
dition, faction, luxury, corruption, effiminacy, and degeneracy of man- 
ners, — and their fatal effects. 


© „ „„ peo „„es, 


U. oe Solon's popular Government, and his wiſe 
laws and regulations, the Athenians ſoon acquired 
an aſcendant in Greece, which was fatal to their ene- 
mies, painful to their rivals, and dangerous to them- 
ſelves. 

Their extenſive commerce, and their ſupreme a- 
bility in maritime affairs, acquired them the ſove- 
reignty of the ſea, and gave them a great ſuperiority 
not only to all the other ſtates of Greece, but to the 
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Kings of Perſia, and to all their maritime allies and 
tributaries. 


The Athenians chaſtiſed the inſolence of the 
iflanders of Eubza and Ægina, who contended with 


them in naval power; and humbled the pride of 

Thebes, which rivalled them in military glory. 
The famous victory obtained by the Athenians a- 
lone over the formidable army of Perſians, in the 
plains of Marathon, will tranſmit their names both 
for valour and conduct to the lateſt ages. When 
Greece was attacked by the whole force of the Per- 
ſian Empire, the Athenians ſacrificed every thing to 
the liberty of their country, to the preſervation of 
that equal Conſtitution of Government, which they 
had received from their anceſtors, and which it 
was their duty to tranſmit unimpaired to poſterity. 
They ſent their wives and children, and aged parents, 
to the neighbouring iſlands, and abandoned to the 
Perſian rage, their lands, their houſes, their city it- 
felf, with the revered tombs of their anceſtors, and 
embarked on board their fleet in order to fight the 
common enemy. Senſible of their inability to reſiſt 
the powerful and numerous army of Xerxes in the 
field, they had, with unremitting affiduity, increaſed 
their naval ſtrength, which they juſtly confidered as 
the bulwark of their country. The ſhips equipped 
and manned by the Athenjans alone amounted to 
two hundred fail, and exceeded in number thoſe of 
all their allies together. The combined flect of 
Greece, which conſiſted of 389 triremes, though 
{mall when compared to the Perſian Armada, which 
amounted 
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amounted to 1509 large veſſels, proved the ſafety of 
Greece, and prevented a country, from which the 


knowledge of laws, learning, and civility, was deſtin— 


ed to flow over Europe, from becoming « province 
of the Perſian Empire, and being cunfounded with 
the mals of barbarous nations. This invaſion, the 
moſt formidable recorded in hiſtory, and conducted 
by Xerxes in perſon, proved alike glorious to Greece, 
particularly to Athens, and fatal to Perla, 

Victorious by fea and land againtt Greeks and Par- 
barians, the Atheniaus ſeemed cntitle:. to enjoy in 
peace the fruits of their victories. But the pride 
of Athens increaſed with her power ; and her grow- 
ing ambition not only raited her to the ſummit of 
her grandeur, but acceleratea her ruin. 

The ſingle Republic of Athens, whote whole do- 
minions were not larger than a third part of S-ut- 
land, carried on, during the ſpace of thirty vears, 
an offenſive war againſt the Perlian Empire, and 
though ſurrounded by jealous allies or open enemies, 
prolecuted this extraordinary enterprize with uncx- 
ampled ſucceſs: at length, granting ſuch conditions 
of peace as the pride of victory may dictate, and the 
weight of accumulated diſaſters condeſeended to ſoli— 
cit or accept. In that (pace of time, the fame Repub- 
lic erected on the feeble balis of her ſcanty popula- 
tion and diminutive territory, a mighty maſs of em- 
pice ;---expelicd the Perſians out of all the Greek ci- 
ties of Aſia Minor, and the neighbouring illands ;--- 
eſtabliſhed and confirmed her authority over the ex- 
teat of a thouſand milcs of the Aſiatic coaſt, from 
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Cyprus to the Thracian Boſphorus ;---reduced the 
ſtrong city of Byzantium, deſtined in future ages to 
become the ſeat of empire, and long to remain the 
chief emporium of Europe and Aſia; took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the important ſtraits which join the Euxine 
and the Ægean ſeas ;---conquered and colonized the 
winding ſhores of Macedon and Thrace ;---com- 
manded the coaſt of the Euxine from Pontus to Crim 
Tartary ;---and overawed the barbarous natives, as 
well as the great King of Perſia, by the terror of 
their fleet. 

Such was the extent of the Athenian Empire, 
which had been built on ſuch ſtable foundations, as 
might have long defied the hoſtile jealouſy of Greece 
and Perſia, confederate in arms and reſentment, if 
corruptions and innovations in the Government, am- 
bition and faction amongſt the Great, and a total 
degeneracy of manners among all ranks of the people, 
had not broken its firmneſs, and accelerated its 
fall. 

While the Athenians extended their dominions, 
and increaſed their power, their commerce, and 
their wealth, ſeveral innovations were made in their 
ſyſtem of Government. After the Piſiſtratidæ, who 
had uſurped the ſupreme power, had been expelled 
Athens, and Salon's Government reſtored, the people 
were divided into two factions. At the head of the 
one was Clyſthenes, a man of great abilities; the 
other was under the auſpices of Iſagoras, a man of 
rank and in high eſteem with the Athenian nobility. 


Clyſthenes applyed himſelf chiefly to the people, and 
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ia order to engage them in his intereſt, he made 
great alterations in the Goverament, which vaſtly 
increaſed their power. He admitted to the rank of 
citizens a promiſcuous crowd of ſtrangers, Athe- 
nians of half blood and flaves. He increaſed the 
number of tribes from tour to ten hundred; and the 
Senators from tour to five hundred. He likewiie 
eſtabliſned a law by which any citizen, whoſe influ- 
ence or abilities ſeemed dangerous to liberty, might 
be baniſhed ten years, without the proof or allega- 
tion of any politive crime, 

In this condition the Rebublic continued until the 
glorious victories of Salamis, Platza, and Mycale, 
encouraged the loweſt but moſt numerous claſs of 
citizens, by whoſe valour thoſe mcmorable exploits 
had been atchicved, to make farther invaſions on the 
prerogatives of their ſupericrs. The ſudden wealth 
which the rich ſpoils of the Barbarians had diffuſ- 
ed among all ranks of men, inereaſed the centus of 
individuals, and deſtroyed the balance of the Con- 
ſtitution. Ariſtides, who perceived it to be impol- 
fible to refiſt the natural progreſs of Democracy, 
ſeaſonably yielded to men who had arms in their 
hands and firmneſs in their hearts; and propoſed, 
with apparent ſatistaction, but much ſecret reluc- 
tance, a law by which the Athenian magiſtrates 
ſhould be thenceforth promiſcuouſly elected from 
the four claſſes of citizens. This innovation paved 
the way for the ſtill greater changes begun twenty 


years afterwards, and gradu:lly completed by 
Pericles. 


After 
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After the death of Ariſtides, the people of Athens | 


continued as much divided as ever; the popular 
party were continually making efforts againſt thoſe 
imall remains of power w hich were yet in the hands 
of the Nobility. They had at their head two very 
great and famous men, Pericles and Ephialtes. Cj. 
mon, the fon of Miltiades by the daughter of the 
King of Thrace, who was diſtinguiſhed by his emi. 
nent abilities and virtues, as well as by the luttre of 
his birth and actions, had placed hinlelf at the head 
of the Nobility. Cimon, who had been introduced 
on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Arifti- 
des, regarded, like that great man, a moderate Aris- 
locracy, as the Government moſt conducive to 
public happineſs. The contrary opinion was warm- 
ly maintained by Pericles, who, on every occaſion, 
defended the privileges of the people againſt the 
pretentions of the rich and noble ; he embraced not 
only the intereſt, but adopted the capricious pal- 
ſions of the multitude ; cheriſhing their preſump- 
tion, flattering their vamty, indulging their rapa- 
City, gratifying their taſte at the expence of the 
public, and fomenting their natural antipathy to the 
Spartans, who, as the patrons of rigid Ariitocracy, 

u cre particularly obnoxious to their reſentment. 
Amidit the foreign expeditions of Cimon, and the 
domeſlic diſſentions of Greece, the Athenian arms 
and policy had been gradually, during th:rty years, 
eſtabliſhing the ſovereignty of the Republic over her 
diſtant colonies and confederates. This bold under- 
taking was finally accompliſhed by Pericles, who 
contributed, 
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contributed, more than that of any one man, to the 
glory and greatneſs, as well as to the calamities and 
ruin of his country. 

After the death of Cimon, the laſt great Captain 
and Patriot of Athens, the buniſhment of Thucydi- 
des by the oftraciſm, the luſt corp:titor for power 
with Pericles, and the finul reduction of the colonies 
and confederates, that ambitious Stateſman aſſumed 
the whole management of the Athenian allairs both 
at home and abroad. Ihe leverities excrciled over 
the tributaries of the Republic were greatly increat- 
ed under the adminiſtration of Pericles. Athenian 
Magiſtrates and garriſons were ſent to govern and 
command them. They were burdened with new 
ard grievous impoſitions. and diſhonoured with new 
badges of ſervitude. Their taxcs were tripled ; 
and all their once independent and flouriſhing Re- 
publics and cities were thenceforth compelled to fub- 
mit their mutual conteſts, and their domeſtic ditter- 
ences, to the cognizance and deciſion of Athenian aſ- 
ſemblies and tribunals. The treaſury was opened 
not only to erect and decorate magnificent marble 
theatres, but to enable the poorcr citizens to enjoy 
their favourite amuſements, without incurring any 
private expence. Thus did Prricles, at the cott of 
the State, or rather of its tributary allies and colo- 
nies, corrupt and oblige the people with their own 
money; a precedent which has been to fuccels{ully 
followed by corrupt and ambitious Stateftnen in all 
lucceeding ages. 


The 
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The money given to the poorcr citizens for evety | 
deliberation which they held, and for every cauſe ' 


which they determined, was increaſed by Pericles 
from one obolus to three oboli, or five pence a head 


per day. The deſire of reaping this profit made the 


populace anxious to draw all cauſes and deltibera. 
tions before their own tribunals and aſſemblies. 


This deſign was ſucceſsfully accompliſhed by Ephi. 
altes; that corrupt and daring demagogue, whom * 


Pericles employed as a proper inſtrument to effect 
ſuch invidious meaſures as were moſt obnoxious to 
the rich and noble. While his patron extended the 
renown of Athens by his foreign victories, and gra- 
dually ſubjected the colonies and allies of the Repu- 
blic, the obſequious Ephialtes procured a decree 
whereby moſt of the cauſes which had been cognina- 
ble by the court of the Areopagus, and by other 
cours of juſtice, were transferred to the afſemblies 
of the people. By thus retrenching the authority of 
the Senate and the court of the Areopagus, the firm- 
eſt bulwarks of the Ariſtocracy, as well as the Con- 
ſtitution, he obtained a ſignal victory over Solon's 
ſyſtem of Government. From this period, moſt mat- 
ters of importance came, in the firſt inſtance, before 
the popular aſſemblies ; the wiſe inſtitutions of Solon 
were reduced into an empty form; and the magns- 
nimity of Pericles, the extravagance of his imme- 
diate ſucceſſors, the patriotiſm of Thraſybulus and 
Conon, the integrityof Phocian, the artifices of Æſchi- 
nes, and the eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſucceſſively 
{wayed, at will, a wild and capricious Democracy. 


2 The 
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The revolution which immediately followed, in 
the manners, character and conduct of the Atheni- 
ans, was the natural conſequence of the change of 
Government, combined with other circumſtances in- 
ſeparably connected with their domeſtic and exter- 
nal proſperity. In the courſe of a tew years, the 
ſucceſs oi Ariſtides, Cimon, and Pericles, had tripled 
the revenue, and increaſed, in a far greater propor- 
tion, the dominions of the republic. The Athenian 
gallies commanded the Eaſtern coaſt of the Mediter- 
ranean; their merchants had engroſſed the traffic of 
the adjacent countries; they imported the luxuries 
of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, and Pelo- 
ponneſus. Inſtead of the bread, herbs, and ſimple 
fare recommended by the laws of Solon, the Atheni— 
ans availed themſelves of their extenſive commerce 
to import the delicacies of diſtant countries, which 
were prepared with all the refinements of cookery. 
The wines of Cyprus were cooled with ſnow in ſum- 
mer; in winter the moſt delightful flowers adorned 
the tables and perſons of the wealthy Athenians. 
Nor was it ſufficient to be crowned with roſes, unleſs 
they were likewiſe anointed with the moſt precious 
perfumes. Paruſites, dancers, and buſſoons, were an 
uſual appendage of every entertainment, 

Among the weaker lex, the paſſion for delicate 
birds, diſtinguiſhed by their voice or plumage, was 
carried to ſuch an exceſs as merited the name of mad- 
ncis. The bodies of ſuch youths as were not pecu- 
liarly addicted to hunting and horſes, which began 
iv be a prevailing taſte, were corrupted by the com- 

H merce 
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merce of harlots, who had reduced their profeſſion 


into ſyſtem ; while their minds were ſtill more pol. 
luted by the licentious philoſophy of the Sophiſts. 


The companions of Aſpaſia, that celebrated Aſiatic 
courtezan, and favourite of Pericles, ſerved as model; 


for painting and ſtatuary, and themes for poetry and 
panegyrick. Nor were they merely the objects, but 
the authors of many literary works, in which they 


eſtabliſhed rules for the behaviour of their lovers, 
particularly at table, and explained the art of gain. 
ing the heart, and captivating the affections. The 
dreſs, behaviour, and artifices of this claſs of women 
became continually more ſeductive and dangerous; 
and Athens thenceforth remained the chief ſchool 
of vice and pleaſure, as well as of literature and phi- 
loſophy. 

The martial ſpirit of the Athenians ſubſided in 
proportion as luxury, corruption, and cffeminacy 


gained ground amongſt them. The love of eaſe and 


a moſt inſatiable fondneſs for diverſions, now took 
place of thoſe generous ſentiments which before 
knew no other object but the liberty and glory of 
their country. The public revenues, appropriated 
for the ſervice of the fleet and army, were ſquander- 
ed in public feſlivals, and public entertainments 
The ſtage was the chief object of the public con- 
cern, and the theatres were crowded, whilit the camp 
was a deſert. Who trode the ſtage with the greateſt 
dignity, or who excelled moſt in the conduct of the 
drama, not who was the ableſt General, or moſt ex- 
perienced Admiral, was the object of the public re- 
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fearch, and public applauſe. Military virtue and 
the ſcience of war were held cheap, and pocts and 
players engroſſed thoſe honours due only to the Pa- 
triot and the Hero; whilſt the liard earned pay of 
the ſoldier and the ſailor was employed in cor- 
rupting the indolent pleaſure- taking citizens. In 
fine, the Greeks, at this period, had loſt that virtue 
which was the baſis of their confederacy. Their 
popular government ſerved only to give a ſanction to 
licentiouſneſs and corruption. The principal ora- 
tors in moſt of their States, were corrupted by Phi- 
lip; and all the eloquence of a Demoſthenes, afliſt- 
ed by truth and virtue, was unable to protract the 
fate of Athens. | 

The fatal conſequence of this degeneracy of man- 
ners, as Juſtin aſſures us, was, that the able Philip, 
taking advantage of the indolence and effeminacy of 
the Athenians, who betore took the lead in defence 
of the liberty of Greece, drew his beggarly king- 
dom of Macedon out of its primitive obſcurity, and, 
by his deciſive victory at Cheron:ea, put a period to 
the liberty of that once tree and powerful people, 
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CHAP. V. 


Or THE ROMAN GOVERNMENT. 


Of the Origin of the Romans —Of the Principles of theic Monarchial Co- 
vernwent.---Of the Legiſlative Authority —Of the Executive and Judiciary 
Powers.—Of the S:nate.—): the Ailembles of the People. —Ot the Ag- 
rarian Law.---Ot tic Diviſion of the People into Tribes and Curix.--How 
the Con Mution altered under Servius Tullius.— Of his admirable laſtitu- 
tions, the baſis of their Popular Government—Of the Uiurpation, Ty- 
ranny, and Expulſon of Tarquin, the Fall of the Monarchy. 
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| once the mighty miſtreſs of the world, 
owed her rile, according to Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, to a ſmall colony of the Albans under the 
conduct of Romulus, the ſuppoſed grandſon ot 
Numitor King of Alba. 

The ſyſtem of Government inſtituted by Romu- 
las, the founder of this Empire, was that perſect 
fort, as it is termed by Dionyſius and Polybius, 
which conſiſted of a due mixture of Monarchy, 
Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. The crown was elec- 
tive until the uſurpation of Servius Tullius. The 
legiſlative 
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legiſlative power was lodged n the Ning, the Se- 
nate, and the people. The Sovereign was entruit- 
ed with the executive and judiciary powers; he 
commanded the armics, and had the direction ot the 
ſacrifices; he had the power of determining civil 
and criminal cauſes; and of convoking the 1cnate 
and the aflemblics of the people. 

The ſenate was compoled of an hundred of the 
principal citizens of Rome, conlitting of men whote 
age, wiidom or valour, gave them a natural auth»- 
rity over their fellow ſubjects. In this reipectable 
aſſembly was tranſacted all the important buſineſs of 
the State, the King himſcif pretiding, although 
every queſtion was to be determined by a majority 


of voices. 


The great employ ments of the State were ſolely 
confined to the Patricians, or Ariitocratic part, but 


the Plebeians, or commonalty, ho compuled the 


third part of the Legiſlature, had the power of chul- 
ing magiſtrates, enacting laws, and determining 
about wars when propoſed by the King. But their 
decrees were not final ; tor the concurrence of the 
Senate was abſolutely neceſlary to give a ſanction tu 
the people's determinations. 

This equal diſtribution of power was followed by 
an equal diviſion of land. The number of citizens, 
capable of bearing arms, amounted to 3009 foot, 
and 359 horſemen. Theſe were divided equally 
into three tribes ; which were ſubdivided into ten 
curiæ or companies, conſiſting of an hundred men 
each with a centurion to command it, a prieſt called 

Curio 
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Curio to perform the ſacrifices, and two of the prin. 
cipal inhabitants, called Duumviri, to diſtribute juſ- 
tice. According to the number of curize Romulus 
divided the land into thirty parts, reſerving one por- 
tion for public uſes, and another for religious cere- 
monies. The ſimplicity and frugality of the times 
will be beſt underſtood by obſerving, that each citi- 
zen had not above two acres of ground tor his own 
jubſiſtence. The people, in their gencral aſſemblies, 
divided into their reſpective cariz, gave their votes 
man by man. The majority of votes in each curia 
paſſed for the voice of the whole curiæ, and the 
majority of the curize for the general determination 
of the whole people. 

The Conſtitution altered under Servius Tullius, the 
ſixth King. The Senate had no ſhare in his clec- 
tion; he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed by the peo- 
ple ; he religned the power of judging civil cauſes, 
reſerving none to himſelf but the criminal; he eaſ- 
ed the pooreſt citizens of all taxes, and impoſed the 
whole burden on the rich. In order to give the read- 
er a perfect idea of the Roman Conſtitution, it will 
be neceſſary to mention ſome of the inſtitutions of 
Servius Tullius, who, though an uſurper, was a 
prince of real merit, and ſuperior, in point of abilities, 
to all the Roman Kings, Romulus alone excepted. 

Tullius ordered all the Romans to regiſter their 
names and ages, with thoſe of their wives and chil- 
dren, and the place of their abode, either in the city 
or the country ; he likewiſe enjoined them to give 


in upon oath a juſt valuation of their eſtates and of- 
fects. 
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ſects. From this regiſter, Tullius formed his plan 
for a regular and general militia, which was invaria- 
bly followed by the Romans, till the commencement 
of the civil wars, which gave the finiſhing blow to 
their liberty and Conſtitution. To carry his plan 
into execution, he divided the whole body of the 
people into {fix claſſes.“ In the firſt he comprited 
the body of the Seuate, the Patriciuns, and all thoſe 
whole fortuncs were above a hundred mine, or about 
gol. Sterling, at that time no contemptible fortune 
in Rome. "Theſe he armed in the completeſt man- 
ner, and divided into eighty centuries; forty ot 
which, compoled of the younger men, were appoint- 
ed to take the ſield in time of war; the other forty 
were aſſigned for the defence of the city. To theſe 
eighty centuries of heavy armed foot, he added 
eighteen centurics of horſe, ſclected out of tote who 
had the largett eftates, and were of diſtinguiſhed 
birth. Thus the firit claſs contained ninety eight 
centuries; The ſecond, third, and fourth claſles, 
conſiſted each of twenty centurics only, and wer# 
compoled of citizens, whuſe cflects were eflimated at 
ſeventy five, filty, and tuen tive mime; and their 
arms were lighter according to their refpective lute 
Is. The fitth clats comided of thote who were? 
worth twelve min and a half, which be divided in- 
to thirty centurics, armed with darts and Mines bin 
ly, and were properly irregulars. The fxih clit. 
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which was by much the moſt numerous, was com- 
prehended in one century only, and conſiſted of the 
pooreſt citizens, who were exempted trom all kinds 
of taxes, as well as all ſervice in the army. Thus 
the whole number of the citizens were divided into 
193 centuries, each commanded by a centuricn, .dif- 
tinguiſhed by his valour and experience. 

The citizens, being in this manner ranked, were 
taxed, not as formerly, equally and one by ene, but 
by centuries, each century being obliged to ſupply 
an equal ſhare to the exigencies of Government. By 
theſe means, as the people were extremely numerous 


in the centuries of the inferior claſſes, their quota 


of the tax was proportionably ſmall, 


By this wiſe diſpoſition the burden of the war fell 


chiefly on thoſe who were beſt able to ſupport it. For 
Tullius thought it juſt, that they who had the great- 
eſt property at ſtake, ſhould bear the greateſt ſhare of 
the burden both in their perſons and fortunes : as 
he judged it equitable that the pooreſt citizens ſhould 
be exempted from taxes, becauſe they were in want 
of the neceſſaries of life; and from the ſervice, be- 
rauſe the Roman ſoldiers ſerved at that time at their 
own expence; a cuſtom which continued long after. 
For the Romans received no pay, as Livy informs us, 
till the three hundred and forty eighth year from thc 
toundation of the city. 

As the rich, by this regulation, were ſubjected to 
the greateſt ſhare of the expence and danger, Tul- 
lius made them an ample recompence by throwing 
the chief power of the Government into their hands, 

2 which 
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which he eſſected by the following ſcheme, too art- 
ful for the penetration of the common people. By 
the inſtitution of Romulus, the people in their al- 
ſemblies voted by their curiæ, into ten of which eve- 
ry tribe was divided ; and the meaneſt citizen had 
an equal vote with the greateſt : conſequently, as the 
poor were much more numerous than the rich, they 
carried every point by a great majority. Tullius al- 
tered this method ; he took the votes of the people 
by centuries, not by tribes. This artful meaſure 
turned the ſcale, and transferred the majority to the 
rich. For as the votes of the firſt claſs were firſt ta- 
ken, the votes of that claſs, which contained nine- 
ty eight centuries, if unanimous, always conſtituted 
a majority of three votes, which decided the queſtion 
without taking the vote of the five ſucceeding claſ- 
ſes, as they were in that caſe wholly uſeleſs. The 
Plebeians in this manner were left but the ſhadow 
of authority, with which, however, for ſome ages, 
they ſeemed ſufficiently contented, unti: the inereaſ- 
ing luxury of the times taught one party the abuſe 
of power, and the other, a pride that diſdained ſub- 
ordination. 

Tarquin conſidered Tullius as an uſurper, and 
took the crown as an hereditary right. IIe deſtroy- 
ed moſt of the Senators ; thoſe who remained he ne- 
ver conſulted ; nor did he even ſo much as ſummon 


them to affiſt at his deciſions. He likewiſe uſurped 


the authority of the people, without whom, and e- 
ven againſt whom, he enacted ſeveral laws. The 
three powers were by this means reunited in his per- 


1 ſon; 
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ſo1 ; but the tyranny of Tarquin ended in the ex. 
pulſion of hun and his fons, and a folemn abjuration 
o Monarchial Government. 


CHAP. VI. 


Or THE RISE, DECLENSION, AND FALL OF THE Ro- 
MAN EMPIRE. 


SzCT. I. 


Ot the Creation of the Conſuls—Of the Sennte of 300— Of the Reſtoration 
of the People to the Rights which they enjoyed under their Limited Mo- 
narchy— Of the bherccent Laws of Poplicolu—Of the Cruclty of Credi- 
tors to their Debtors—Of the Creation of a Dictator, —Its efic&ts—Of 
the Seceſſion of the People to the Sacred Mount—Of the Creation of 
the Tribunes of the People ;—Its effects Of the Power of the Scrate--- 
Of the Authority of the Conſuls---Of the Rights and Privileges of the 
People---Of the Judiciary Power- Ot the Tyranuy of the Magiſtrates in 

| the Extreme Parts of the Empire 


7 

T HE Patricians, who had been the chief conduc- 

tors of the revolution, eſtabliſued an Ariſtocracy 

upon the ruins of Monarchy. Two Magittrates 

were appointed, named Conſuls, and veſted with 

the regal power, whoſe office was annual and elec- 
we. 
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tive. The Senate“ was filled up cut of the moſt e- 
minent of the Plebeians, aſter they had been firſt 
created Patricians; and the people reſtored to the 
right of holding affemblies, of giving their votes, 
and doin z whatever they were entitled to under their 
limited Moynarchy, 

But th» power of the people was rather nominal 
than real. Fur though the confuls were annunlly 
elected by the tulfrages of the people, a2 privilege 
which carried the appearance ot a Democra-y, yet 
as the votes were taken by centuries, not by tribes, 
the Patricians were always matters of the election. 
The Conſul Valerius, ſurnamed Poplicola, a moſt 
humane man, and a favourite with the people, in- 


troduced ſome beneficent laws, which gave great re- 


lief to the Plebeians. By one he he made it capital 
for any perſon to exerciſe any magiſtracy over the 
Romans, unleſs that office ſhould be received from 
tae people : by another he ordained that no Roman 
ſhould be puniſhed without a legal trial; and that if 
any Roman ſhould be condemned by any magiſtrate 
to be fined, whipped, or put to dcath, the condemn- 
ed perſon might appeal from the ſentence of that 
magiſtrate to the people ; that is, to the people com- 
poſed of Senators, Patricians, and Plebeians. A 
plain proof that the Plebeians till that time laboured 
under grievances not very conſiſtent with their pre- 
tended liberty. 

I 2 Another 


Terquirizs Prifcnc, the fifeh King, had increat. J the number Senators te 


, 
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Another proof may be drawn from the wretched | 


ſtate of the Plebeians, under the cruel oppreſſions 
ariſing from the avarice and extortions of the Patri. 
cians, which firſt gave birth to thoſe perpetual ſedi. 
tions which fill the hiſtory of that republic, and oc. 
caſioned the creation of a dictator aud tribunes of 
the people—Magiſtrates which occaſioned a great 


revolution in the Government, and at laſt brought 


on its total ſubverſion. 

As the Roman ſoldiers, who were all free citizens, 
not only paid their proportion of the taxes, but were 
obliged to ſerve in the field at their own expence 
during the whole campaign, this frequently obliged 
them to borrow money at high intereſt of the Patri- 
cians, who had engroſſed by far the greater part of pub. 
lic wealth. But as the Roman territories were often 
ravaged by their neighbours in thoſe wars, which 
Tarquin perpetually incited to procure the recovery 
of his Crown, the loſs fell heavieſt upon the Ple- 
beians. who were frequently ſtript of all their effects, 
and reduced to the utmoſt poverty. Hence unable 
to pay the principal of their debts, joined to an ac- 
cumulated load of ufury upon uſury, they were ſur- 
rendered by the judges to the diſcretion of their credi- 
tors. Theſe unfeeling wretches confined their debtors 
in chains, tortured their bodies with whips, and treat- 
ed them with ſuch inhumanity, that when the Tar- 
quins had raiſed upa confederacy of thirty cities of the 
Latins againſt the Romans, the Plebeians peremptori- 
ly refuſed to enliſt till a vote was paſſed for the aboli- 
tion of their debts. But the Senate, determined 


never 
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never to grant their requeſt, reſolved to aboliſh the 
Conſulſhip, and all other magiſtracies for the pre- 
ſent, and to inveſt a new magiſtrate with abſolute 
and unlimited power, and ſubje to no account for 
his actions. This new officer was termed the Dicta- 
tor, and the duration of his office was limited to ſix 
months, at the end of which term the conſuls were 
to reſume their former authority. 

The chief reaſon, according to Dionyſius, which 
induced the ſenate to make uſe of this dangerous 
expedient, was to evade that law which Poplicola 
had procured in favour of the Plebeians, which 
made it death for a Magiſtrate to puniſh a Roman 
without a legal trial, or before he was condemned 
by the people. The Senate then made a decree for 
the election of a dictator, and the Plebeians ignorant. 
as Dionyſius obſerves, of the importance of that 
decree, not only confirmed the reſolutions of the 
Senate, but gave them the power of chuſing the per- 
{on who ſhould be inveſted with that dignity. 

One of the Conſuls being nominated, and ap- 
pearing in all the pomp and grandeur of his new 
oflice, ſtruck a terror into the moſt turbulent, and 
the people, thus tricked out of that law which was 
their only protection, immediately ſubmitted, a pro- 
miſe being made them, that their debts {ould be 
paid out of the public treaſury. 

But the war was no ſooner ended, than the b ate, 
regardleſs of their promiſe, ordered all their ſuits 
for debt to be determined according to law, which 
had been ſuſpended during the war. 


This 
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This faithleſsroceeding raiſed ſuch commotio 13 


amongſt the people, that a war was judged the beſt 
expedient to divert the Ariſtocracy. A war waz 
therefore reſolved upon againſt the Volſcians, but 
the Plebeians again reſuſed to obey the ſummons for 
The Conſul Scrvilius advited an imme— 
But 


enliſting. 
diate decree for the abolition of the debts. 


he was furiouſly oppoled by the incxorable Appius 
his colleague, who called him a flatterer of the peo. | 


ple, and declared that it would be giving up the 
Government to the people, when they had it in their 
power to live under an Ariſtocracy. But whilſt the 
Senate was deliberating about the number of the for. 
ces proper to be employed, a man advanced in years 
appeared in the Forum, and implored the ailiſtance 
of the people. He firſt ſhewed ſeveral honourable 
ſcars in his Þreaft, remains of the wounds he had 
received in the ſervice of his country, and then in- 
formed them, that he had been preſent in eight 
and twenty battles, and frequently received rewards 
beſtowed only upon ſuperior bravery : That in the 
Sabine war his cattle were driven oft by the enemy, 
his eſtate plundered, and his houſe reduced to aſhes: 
That under theſe unhappy circumſtances he was 
compelled to burrow moncy to pay the public taxes; 
that this debt, accumulated by uſury, reduced him 
to the ſad neceſiity ol ſelling the eftate deſcended to 
him from his anceſtors, with what little effects he 
had remaining: But that all this proving inſuſſicient, 
his devouring debts, like a waſting conſumption, 


had attacked his perſon, aud he with his two ſens, 
Were 
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were delivered up as flaves, and led away to the 
laughter houſe by his creditors.*. When he had 
ſaid this, he threw oft his rags, and ſhewed his back 
yet bleeding from the {courge of his mercilets maſl- 
ter. This light inflamed the people greatly; but 
the dcbtor-, breaking out of their creditor's houſes, 
moſt of u hom were loaded with chains and fetters, 
raiſed their fury even to madnets. When defircd 
to take up arms in defence of their country, the 
debtors ſhewed their chains, as the reward they had 
met with for their palt ſervices, and aiked, with in- 
dignation, whether ſuch bleſſings were worth fight 
ing for. Whilſt the body of the people openly de- 
clared that it was much more eligible to be ſlaves to 
the Volſcians than the Patricians. The Plebeians 
now kept no meaſures with the Senate, but aſſem- 
bled openly, ſeceded to the Sacred Mount, de— 
manded and obtained not only an «abolition of their 
debts, but magiſtrates, termed 'Fribuncs, to defend 
them againſt the encronchments and tyranny of the 
Patricians. 

Theſe magiſtrates were annually elected by, and 
out of the body of the people. Their pertons were 
rendered ſacred, and their power was great, having 
4 negative vote upon all the decrees of the Senate. 
They were controulable by none in the exereiſe ot 
their power, but thoſe of their own character and 
dignity ; their office alone of all the reſt, did not 
tall upon the cleQion of a dictator, but was the 


ſecond 


- See Livy's pathetic dcſcriptior of this unhappy cbjec 
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ſecond in power while he was preſent, and in his | 


abſence the only civil magiſtrate in being. 

The erection of the tribunitial power, which hap. 
pened about ſixteen years after the expulſion of the 
Kings, balanced the Dictatorial power, and is cer. 
tainly the zra from which the liberty of the Roman 
people ought to be dated. For both Livy and Sal. 


luſt affirm, that the people, before the creation of this 


Magiſtracy, were amuſed with the name of liberty, 
whilit in fact they had only changed the tyranny of 
one, for the more galling yoke of three hundred, 
Bot the Tribunitial power proved an invincible ob- 
ſtacle to the arbitrary ſchemes of the Patricians, and 
raiſed the Democratical power to an equality with 
the Ariſtocratic. 

Here then is the plan of Government eſtabliſhed 
by the Romans after the expulſion of their Kings. 

The legiſlative power was lodged in the Senate, 
and body of the people ; the Conſuls and Senate were 
entruſted with the executive authority ; and the ju- 
diciary power was committed to the people, to the 
Senate, to the Magiſtrates, and to particular judges, 


Of the Power of the Senate. 


Tais auguſt afſembly diſpoſed of the public mo. 


ney, and farmed out the revenue; they were ar- | 


biters of the affairs of their allies; they determined 
war or peace, and directed in this reſpe& the Con- 
2 {uls; 


fer 
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ſuls; they fixed the number of the Roman and of 
the allied troops; diſpoſed of the provinces and ar- 
mies to the Conſuls or Prœtors, and, upon the expi— 
ration of the year of command, had the power of 
appointing iucocliors; they decreed triumphs, receiv- 
ed and ſent embaſſies ; they nominated, rewarded, 
puniſhed, and were judges ot Kings, gave them, 
or declared they bad forfeited the title of allies of 
the Roman people. 'l hey had the power of impoſ- 
ing taxes according to every man's cenſus or eſtate, 
They had their ſhare in paſſing laws, which were 
commonly firſt moved in their houſe, except ſuch 
as regarded the power and privilege of the people. 
Their decrees had the force of laws for the ſpace of 
2 year, and did not become perpetual till they were 
ratified by the people. The great officers of State, 
and the judges both of civil and criminal cauſes were, 
for many years, elected out of their body. This 
power, together with the diſpoſal of the revenue, 
were the great cheeks which the Senate had upon 
the Plebeians. 


"Of the iuthnrity of the Conſuli. 


Tux Conluls were inveſted with the regal power. 
They levied the troops which they were to curry in- 
to the field; they had the command of the forces by 
ſea and land ; diſpoſed of the all:ics; were inveſted 
irh the whole power of the Republic in the provin- 

Su ces; 
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ces; gave peace to the vanquiſhed nations, impoſed 
conditions on them, or referred them to the Senate, 
They preſided in that aſſembly, governed the de. 
bates, and had power to compel any ſenator to at- 
tend the meeting. All magiſtratcs, the whole body 
of the people, except the tribunes, obeyed them; 
and the execution of the law, with power of im- 
priſonment, the good order of the city, and quiet 
of Italy, were, in the firſt inſtance, committed to 
them. In the field they were almoſt abſolute, here 
they had the diſtribution of military rewards and 
puniſhments, and were ſole judges even to life and 
death of every thing done in the field. But they 
were under the direction of the Senate in the exer- 
ciſe of their power, and accountable to the people 
at the expiration of their office, 


—— 


—_ 


Of the Rights and Privileges of the People. 


Tux people retained their ancient great privileges 
of chooſing their Magiftrates, and of cor firming or 
rejecting the decrees of the Senate. All employ- 
ments both civil and military were conferred by their 
votes. No general law could paſs without their con- 
ſent. No Roman could be put to death without 
their command ; neither were the decrees of the Se- 
nate valid, until their Tribunes had examined whe- 
ther they interfered with the privileges of the Ple- 
beianz, To them the grand and ultimate appeal 

lay 


1 


""- 
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lay from every other tribunal. Before them the 
higheſt magiſtrate was to be arraigned, if guilty ot 
neglect of duty, or breach of truſt; and the grcateſt 
conqueror, when called upon, was obliged to appear 
before them, and give an account of his conduct, 
Theſe were the original prerogatives of the people, 
which undoubtedly were great, yet they gradually 
uſurped many of the prerogatives of the Patricians, 
and threw at laſt by much too great weight into the 
Democratical ſcale, which was a principal cuuſe uf 
the declenſion and fall of the Empire. 


— 
—U U —U —— SEES — — — 


Of the Fadiciary Power. 


Tux Kings reſerved to themſelves the judgment 
of criminal aftairs, and in this they were fucceedri} 
by the Contuls. This was an exorbitant power. The 
Conſuls already inveſted with the military command, 
extended the exerciſe of it even to civil affairs; and 
their procedures being often flripped of all forms of 
Juſtice, were rather exertions of violence than legal 
judgments. This abuſe was redreſſed by the crea- 
tion of Quæſtors, on whom the power was conferred 
of determining criminal cauſes ; Prætors were no- 
minated for judging private aſſairs; Adiles were 
eſtabliſhed for the civil polity of the city: Dreaſic- 
ers were appointed for the managment of the pablic 
money; and Cenſors were created for regulating the 

K 2 


morals 
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morals of the citizens, and the morrentary policy of 


the different bodies of the State. 

Every year the Prztors made out a lift of judges, 
from among whom a certain number was choſen by 
lot, to fit upon every ſpecial cauſe, and to whom 
both plaintiff and detendunt had a right to except: 
the liſt was compoſed of ſiſteen men, elected by eve— 


ry tribe out of their own body. They decided points 0 


of law as well as tact, both in criminal and civil cal. 
cs; and in capital caſes gave their voice by baliot— 
a procedure, in ihe opinion of fome writers, extreme. 
ly favourable to liberty. 

Such was the diſtribution of the Legiſlative, the 
Executive, and the Judiciary powers, at Rome. But 
they were far from being thus diſtributed in the pro- 
vinces: liberty was at the centre, and tyranny in 
the extreme parts. 

While Rome extended her dominions no farther 
than Italy, the people were governed as confederates; 
and the laws of each republic were preſerved. But 
as ſoon as ſhe enlarged her conqueſts, and the Se- 
nate had no longer an inſpection over the provinces, 
nor the magittrates reſiding at Rome were any long- 
er capable of governing the Empire, they were oblig- 
ed to ſend Prætors and Proconſuls. Then it was 
that the harmony of the three powers was loſt, 
Thoſe who were ſent on that errand, were entruſted 
with a power which comprehended that of all the Ro- 
man magiſtracies ; nay, even that of the ſenate and 
of the people. They were deſpotic magiſtrates, ex- 
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tremely proper for the diſtance of the places to which 
they were ſent. They excrcited the three powers, 
being the Baſhaws of the republic. While the city. 
paid the taxes without truuble, or paid none at all,* 
the provinces were plundered by the knights who 
were the farmers of the public revenues, 

„When the Juyictary power,” fays Montclquien, 
was transferred ro the knights, who farmed the reve- 
nues, there was an cnd of virtue, policy, laws, ma- 
giſtracy, and magiſtrates.” „ All Afia,” ſays Mith- 
ridates, expects me as its deliverer ; ſo great is the 
hatred which the rapactoutneſs of the Preconſuls, the 
confiſcations made by the officers of the revenue, and 
the quirks and cavils of judicial proceeding, have ex- 
cited againſt the Romans.” Hence it was that the 
ſtrength of the provinces made no addition to, but 
rather weakened the ſtrength of the empire. Hence 
it was that the provinces locked upon the loſs of the 
liberty of Rome as the epocha of their own freedom, 


Alte: the conqueſt of Naceluria, the Roman citizens paid no taxes, 
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CIIAP. VI. 


Or THE CAUSES OF THE GRANDEUR, THE DECLEN- 
sox, AND RUIN OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Sect. II. 


Of the Baſis of the Roman Syſtem of Government—-Its eifets>—Of their 
Wars with the Nations of Italy—Of their Ambition and Conqueſts—The 
Extent, Situation, Forces, and Revenucs cf their Empirc— Of the Uſur- 
pations of the Tribunes—Their Fatal Conſequences—Of the Effects of 
their Wealth and Conqueſts—Of their Civil Wars, and the Eſtabliſhment 
of a Standing Army— Their cſi. ts—Ot the State of the Monarchy im its 
iz ſt Period—Aud the principal Cauſes of the Fall of the Empire. 


115 
1 uE Romans founded their Syſtem of Government 
upon that beſt and wiſeſt principle, © The fear of the 
Gods, a firm belief of a Divine ſuperintending pro- 
vidence, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments;“ and upon liberty, ſupported, during the 
conſular period, a ſpace of about 460 years, by tem- 
perance and diſcipline, by juſtice and humanity, by 
induſtry and ceconomy, and by a well regulated mili- 


"0 
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tia, compoſed of the whole body of the people 


people 
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people inviolably attached to the public good, and 
= _ cndowed with an intrepidity of courage which ren- 
dered them invincible. This proved the great ſecurity 
of Rome in her infant ſtate, and laid the foundation of . 
all her future grandeur. And to the Conſular Go- 
EN- vernment this Republic chiefly owed her majeſty, 
and the Romans their Empire. To that ſucceſſion 


! of annual Sovercigns, who had roſe by degrees to 
the ſupreme command, and whoſe merits or deme- 
rits in that high office were to make them for ever 
the object of the admiration, or ſcorn of their people. 
—For it muſt be admitted, that no one man placed 
M4 in a high dignity for life, will exert himſelt with 
-The that vigour in the dilcharge of it, that another will 
Uſu- da, who muſt found his ſole reputation upon the 
hs of gy . ; ' 
ay J EXCTcile of it for one year. And among all the hu- . 
in its man paſſions there is not one produces greateret- 
fects, or atchives more difſicult undertakings, than 
a noble emulation; and never had it a fairer field 
than between the two annual magiſtrates of Rome. 
This made them eager for war, and impatient to 
ment bring the enemy to battle, in order to put an end to 
pf the tie war with the campaign; and to return to the 
pro- 


| object of their wilhes, and pride of their hearts--'The 
niſh- Triumph, 
z the 


Rome,“ fays Monteſquieu, “ whole paſſion was ts 
tem- 


ommand. uhoſe ambition was to conquer, whoſe 
y, by commencement and progreſs were one continued u— 


milti-  urpation, had conſtantly aifairs of the greateſt impor- 

le—z tance upon her hands ; her enemies were alwavs con- 
| BEE. . . ; . 

cope Hiring againſt her, or ſhe agninft her enemies.“ 
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From the hiſtory of this Republic, it 15 evident, that 
the Romans, in the early ages of their State, were at- 
tacked on all ſides by the borderivg nations, who 
both envied their ſudden growth, und dreaded their 
power and ſpirit, Even Alba, their mother city, 
ſoon looked with a jealous eye upon the proſperity 
of her ſons,--and, turning their cival, jcined with the 
common enemy for their deſtruction. Thus the Ro- 
mans were compelled by neceſſity to defend their 
infant State; and after ſeveral ages, and a ſeries of 
wars with the numerous and warlike nations of Italy, 
they acquired the ſovereignty of that fertile and po- 
pulous kingdom. 

But the ambition and rapacity of the Romans in- 
creaſed with their power. During the Conſular pe. 
riod, they extended their conqueſts to the Atlantic 
ocean on the Weſt; to the Rhine and Danube on 
the North; to the Euphrates on the Eaſt; and to 
the ſandy deſarts of Lybia on the South. Their Em- 
pire was above 2000 miles in breadth, from the Firth 
of Forth and the northern limits of Dacia, to mount 
Atlas and the Tropic of Cancer; and it extended, 
in length, more than 3800 miles from the Weſtern 
ocean to the Euphrates. It was ſituated in the fineſt 
part of the temperate Tone, between the twenty 
fourth and the fifty 6th degrees of northern latitude; 
and it was ſuppoſed to contain about one hundred 
and twenty millions of inhabitants; a degree of popu- 
lation which poſſibly exceeds that of modern Europe; 
and forms the woſt numerous ſociety that has eve: 

been 
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been united under the ſame ſyſtem of Government. 


The naval and military forces, by which this exten- 


five Empire was defended, amounted to four hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men: the land forces amount- 
ed to three hundred and ſeventy five thouſand men; 
and the navy, which conſiſted of 340 ſhips of war, 
carried on board 73, ooo ſailors and ſoldiers: a mili- 
tary power which, however formidable it may ſeem, 
was, according to Voltaire, equalled by a Monarch 
of the laſt century, whoſe kingdom was confined 
within a fingle province of the Roman Empire. The 
annual revenue of this Empire amounted to about 
twenty millions Sterling. The real and perſonal pro- 
perty of the Roman citizens were aſſeſſed; and du- 
ties were impoſed on every, kind of merchandize, 
which through a thouſand channels flowed to the 
capital, the great centre of opulence and luxury. 


- Whilſt the dominions of the Republic were ex- 


tended by the policy of the Senate, the active emu- 
lation of the Conſuls, and the martial enthuſiaſm of 
the People, the ambitious and turbulent Tribunes 
not only infringed the Conſtitution, but deprived the 
Patricians of their rights and privileges; and were 
the cauſes of many of the diſorders that tore the 
frame of the Roman Government in pieces, and pre- 
pared the way for its final ruin. 

Theſe magiſtrates obtained a law by which the 
Plebeians were entitled to the higheſt dignities and 
employments in the Republic. By the creation of 

| L Proconſuls, 


4 


Lewis the 14th. 
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Proconſals, Prætors, Cenſors, Ediles, and military 
Tribunes, they not only ſtripped the Patricians of 
their prerogatives, but. greatly increaſed their own 
power and influence. Not contented with encroach- 
ing upon the rights of the Patricians, they aſſumed 
the power of judging and condemning them. Thus 
the Senate ſaw themſelves reduced to an abject de- 
pendence upon the multitude, deprived of all ſecu- 
rity for their perſons, and their former rights of 
being judged by each other. The Tribunes procur. 
ed a law that the people ſhould give their votes by 
tribes, and not by their curiz or their centuries ; by 
which means the direction of all public affairs devol- 
ved from the Patricians to the Plebeians. The Vale. 
rian law allowed of appeals to the people; that is, 
to the people compoſed of Senators, Patricians, and 
Plebeians; but the Tribunes obtained a law that 
appeals ſhould be brought before the Plebeians only. 

The people, growing wanton in their proſperity, 
not only created the military Tribunes, the nomina- 
tion of whom till then had belonged to the Generals, 
but, ſome time before the firſt Punic war, they de- 
creed that themſelves only ſhould bave the righe of 
declaring war. The miſchief,” ſays Monteſquiey, 
„would not have been fo great, had the Plebeians 
been ſatisfied with depriving the Patricians of their 


prerogatives ; but they alſo injured them as citizens. 


When the people aſſembled by curias or centuries, 
they were compoſed of Senators, Patricians and Ple- 


beians: In their diſputes, the Plebeians gained this 
point, 
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point, that they alone, without Patricians or Senate, 
could enact laws called Plebiſcita: and the comitia 
in which they were made, had the name given them 
of comitia by tribes. Thus there were caſes in 
which the Patricians had no ſhare in the legiſlative 
power, and in which they were ſubject to the legiſ- 
lation of another body of the State. This,“ adds the 
fame author, was the higheſt extravagance of liber- 
ty,” From theſe innovations in the Government, 
as well as uſurpations of the Tribunes, we may date 
the deſtruction of the balanee of power between the 
chief branches of the State ; the unhinging the Con- 
ſtitution, and the converſion of their ſyſtem of Go- 
vernment from a moderate Ariſtocraey to the very 
worſt form, a wild Democracy. 

During the firſt ages of the Republic, the Romans, 
in the laborious ſchool of poverty, acquired the vir- 
tues of war and Government; and by means of fru- 
gality and induſtry, and by the force of that part of 
their Conſtitution, which formed the whole body of 
the people into a militia, they not only procur- 
ed a comfortable ſubſiſtence, but were enabled to 
ſubdue Italy without bringing any burden on the 
State, But when a thirſt of glory, a luſt of domi- 
nion and avarice, impelled them to extend their 
conqueſts over a confiderable part of the world; the 
ſpirit of induſtry declined, in proportion as the mili- 
tary gained the aſcendant. This warlike ſpirit of 
the Romans indiſpoſed them for agriculture, manu- 
facture, and commerce ; and their notions of con- 
queſt and of glory rendered them extravagant, pro- 
I. 2 degal, 
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digal, and vain. Rome became the theatre of plea- 
ſure, as well as the ſeat of he Empire; whither all 
who wiſhed to act a part on the ſtage of ambition, 
popularity, or politics; all who wanted to engage 
in ſcenes of debauchery, or intrigues of State ; all, 
in ſhort, who had any thing to ſpend, or any thing 
to expect, reſorted, as to a common mart. Both the 
tribute and the plunder of the provinces were im- 
ported into this imperial city, and there quickly 
ſpent; and whatever riches a few grandees, the 
leaders of armies, the governors of provinces, the 
minions of the people, or the harpies of oppreſ- 
ſion, might have amaſſed together, the. great body 
of the people were immerſed in debt, and miſerable 
beyond deſcription, —eagerly wiſhing for a new war, 
as the only means of repairing their deſperate for- 
Thus the Romans, inftead of reaping any advan- 
age from their wars and conqueſts, were beggared 
by them: And the ſame conqueſts, was raiſed 
the Republic to the ſummit of her grandeur, threw 
too much weight into the Democratic ſcale, and, 
by totally corrupting the Roman manners, brought 
on the final ruin of her Liberty and Conſtitution. 
According to Livy, luxury was firſt introduced 
mto Rome after the conqueſt of Afia.* Before that 


fatal 


Luxury, ſays Juvenal, that entered Rome in triumph with the ſuperb ſpoits 
of Afia, brought with her in her train irregularities and crimes of every kind, 
made greater havock in the city than the mightieſt armies could have done, and 
in that manner avenged the conquered globe. 
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fatal æra, the Romans were poor, but they were con- 
rented and happy, becaufe they knew no imaginary 
wants; and whilſt their manners were virts ous, poverty 
itſelf was honourable, and added a new luſtre to every 
other virtue. But when once they had contracted 
a reliſh for the luxury of Aſia, they quickly found 
that the wealth of Aſia was neceſſary to ſupport it 
and this diſcovery as quickly produced a total change 
in their manners. Before the conqueſt of Aſia, the 
love of glory, and a contempt of wealth, were the 
ruling paſſions of the Romans. After that period, 
money was the only ſubject of their applauſe and 
defire. Before, ambition impelled them to war, 
from a thirſt of dominion ; now, avarice, for the 
fake of plunder, to ſupport the expence of luxury: 
Before, they ſeemed a race of Heroes; they were 
now a gang of inſatiable robbers. Formerly, when 
they had reduced a people to obedience, they receiv- 
ed them as allies; they now made the conquered 
nations their ſlaves. They fleeced the provinces ; 
and opprefſed both friends and foes. 

As the great offices, which entitled the poſſeſſors 
tothe command of armies, and the government of pro- 
vinces, were difpoſed of by the votes of the people, no 
method was left unattempted to ſecure a majority of 
ſuffrages. The candidates for theſe employments not 
only exhauſted their own fortunes, but ſtrained their 
credit to the utmoſt, to bribe the people with ſhows 
and donatives. The fatal tendency of theſe evils 
was too obvious to eſcape the notice of every ſenſi- 
b'e Roman, who had any regard for liberty, and 


they 
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their ancient Conſtitution. Cato propoſed a ſeyers 
law, inforced by the ſanction of an oath, againſt 
bribery and corruption at elections; where the ſcan: 
dalous traffic of votes was eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, as 
at a public market. But, as Plutarch obſerves, he 
incurred the reſentment of both parties by that ſalu- 
tary meaſure. The rich were his enemies, becauſe 
they found themſelves precluded from all pretentions 
to the higheſt dignities ; as they had no other merit 
to plead but what aroſe from their ſuperior wealth, 
The electors abuſed, curſed, and even pelted him, 
as the author of a law which deprived them of the 


wages of corruption ; and reduced them to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſubſiſting by labour. But this law, if it 


really paſſed, had as little effect as any of the for- 
mer, and like the ſame laws in our own country, 


upon the ſame occafion, was either evaded by chi- 
cane, or over- ruled by power. Our Septennial ſcenes | 


of drunkenneſs, riot, bribery, and abandoned perju- 
ry, may ſerve to give us an idea of the annual elec- 
tions of the Romans in thoſe abominable times. 
The ſucceſsful candidates ſet out for their govern- 
ment, like hungry emaciated wolves, to fatten upon 
the blood of the miſerable provinces. Cicero makes 
heavy complaints of the rapine and extortion of theſe 


rapacious oppreſſors; and his orations againſt Ver- 
res, when accuſed by the Sicilians, gives us a com- 


plete idea of the behaviour of a Roman Governor 
in his province. © We have ſeen,” ſays that Patriot 


and orator, © and have ſuffered in ſilence, the wealth # 
of all nations te be transferred into the hands of 


few 
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few private perſons. Athens, Pergamus, Cyzicum, 
Miletos, Chio, Samos, in fine, all Afia, Achaia, 
Greece, and Sicily, are now incloſed in ſomeof thecoun- 
try houſes ofthoſerich and unjuſt men of rapine, whilſt 
money is univerſally a prodigious ratity every where 
elſe. And we have juſt reaſon to believe, that our- 
ſelves connive at all theſe terrible and crying diſor- 
ders, as thoſe who commit, take no manner of pains 
to conceal, them, nor to hide their thefts and de- 
predations from the eyes and knowledge of the pub- 
lic.” The complaints of the oppreſſed Provincials 
were inceſſant ; but every governor had his friends 
amongſt the leading men, whom they ſecured by a 
ſhare of the plunder; and the weight of their 
whole intereſt was applied to ſcreen the criminal : 
laws indeed were made againſt this crime of pecu- 
lation, but they were eaſily eluded, becauſe the jud- 
ges, who were choſen out of the bpdy of the people, 


were as corrupt as the offenders, and were frequent- 


ly their aſſociates in villainy. 

A modern author obſerves, that the Ruman ſenate 
was, at this period, quite changed from that vener- 
able aſſembly, which we have ſeen overthrowing 
Pyrchas and Hannibal, as much by their virtues as 
by their arms. They were now only to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the people by their ſuperior 
luxuries, and ruled the Commonwealth by the 
weight of that authority, which is gained from 
riches, and a number of mercenary dependencies. 
All the venal and the baſe were attached to them 
from motives of ſelf Intereſt; and they who ſtill 

re ventured 
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ventured to be independent, were borne down and 
entirely loſt in the infamous majority. In ſhort, the 
Empire, at this period, came under the government 
of an hateful Ariftocracy ; the tribunes, who were 
formerly accounted protectors of the people, becom. 
ing rich themſelves, and having no longer oppoſite in. 
tereſts from thoſe of the ſenate, concurred in their 
oppreſſions, fince it was not now the ſtruggle be. 
tweenthe Patricians and Plebeians, who only nominal. 
ly differed, but between the rich and the poor. The 


lower orders of the State being by theſe means re. | 
duced to a degree of hopeleſs ſubjection, inſtead of | 
looking after liberty, only ſought a leader ; while | 
the rich, with all the ſuſpicion of Tyrants, terrified ! 
at the ſlighteſt appearance of oppoſition, entruſted | 
men with uncontroulable power, from whom they | 
had no ſtrength to withdraw it when the danger was 


Over.“ 


Though the introduction of luxury from Aſia, pre- 
cedcd the ruin of Carthage in point of time, yet, 3 
Salluſt informs us, the dread of that dangerous rival þ 
reſtrained the Romans within the bounds of decen- | 
cy and order. But as ſoon as ever that obſtacle w 
removed, they gave a full ſcope to their ungoverned } 
paſſions. The change in their manners was not gra- 
dual, as before, but rapid and inſtantaneous. Rel | 
gion, juſtice, modeſty, decency, all regard for divine 
or human laws, were ſwept away at once by the irre- · 
ſiſtable torrent of corruption. The Patricians ſtrain | 
ed the privileges annexed to their dignity, and 
the Plebeians their liberty, alike, into the moſt un, 
| 2 bounded | 
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pounded licentiouſneſs. Every man made the die- 
tates of his own lawleſs will his only rule of ac- 
tion. Public virtue, and the love of their country, 
which had raifed the Romans to the Empire of the 
Univerſe, were extinct. Money, which alone could 
enable them to gratify their darling luxury, was fub- 
ſtituted in their place. Power, dominion, honours, 
and univerſal reſp. ct, were annexed to the poſſeſſion 


of money. Contempt, and whatever was moſt re- 
proachiul, was the bitter portion of poverty; and to 
be poor, grew to be the greatcit of ail crimes in the 
eſtimation of the Romans. Thus wealth and pover- 


while | ry contributed alike to the ruin of the republic. The 
rified | rich employed their wealta in the acquiſition of 
uſted power, and their power in every kind of oppreſſion 
| they | and rapine for the acquitition of more wealth. The 
* ws poor, now diſſolute and deſperate, were ready to en- 

page in every l[editious inſurrection, which promiſed 
pre. them the plunder ot the rich; and ſet up both their 


et, . |  hberty and country to ſale to the beſt bidder. The 
State, which was the common prey to both, was 


lecen- rent in pieces between the contending parties. 
le Was | When the Romans had beggared the Monarchs, 
ered # whom they vouchſafed to ſtile their friends, and 
It gre * Crained the provinces till they had ſcarce any thing 
Rel left to plunder, the ſame principle which had induc- 
divine ed them to pillage the univerſe, impelled them now 
e ine to prey upon one another. Marius and Sylla were 
ſtrain· the firſt who ſet that fatal precedent, and were the 
XA. irit who bridled Rome with a ſtanding army. The 
0 


* Adiil power was compelled to give way to the milita- 
un 4 | AT ry 
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rv, and from that period we may truly date the ruin 
of the Roman liberty. The civil war, the vaſt ex. 
tent of the Republic, the want of that amor patriæ, 
the batis of every popular Government, prepared 
the way for the eſtabliſhment of Monarchy. The 
State continued to flutuate between Deſpotiſm and 
Anarchy, till it terminated 1irrcetrievably under the 
Ceſars, in the moſt abfolute, and moſt infernal ty. 

ranny, that any people were ever yet curſed with. 
But this Empire, in its laft period, was the ſcene 
where all the inordinate paſſions of mankind opera- 
ted the moit powertully, and with the greateit Jati- 
tude. Corruption was arrived at its lat flage, and 
the depravity was univerſal. The whole body of 
the unhappy ſtate was intected, and the diſtemper 
was utterly incurable. During that calamitous pe- 
riod, the Empire was, on every fide, attacked by the 
blind fury of foreign invaders, and the wild amhi- 
tion of domeſtic ulurpers. The Perfians, the Franks, 
the Alemanm, the Goths, the Van3als, and many o- 
ther barbarous nations, ſpread deilruftion through 
the provinces, and terror as far as the gates of Rome. 
The reign of one Emperor only produced no leſs than 
ninetcen pretenders to the th tone. The field of vic- 
tory was often the ſcene of the election of theſe uſur- 
pers, of whom there was not one who enjoyed a life 
of peace, or a natural death. Their election, their 
power, and their death, were equally deſtructive to 
their ſubjects and adherents. The price of their fa- 
tal elevation was inilantiy diſcharged to the troops, 
by an immenſe donative, drawn from the bowels of 
| the 
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the exhauſted people. And u hen they fell, they in- 
volved armies and provinces in their fall. 

Whilſt the public forces of the State were thus 
diſſipated in private quarrels, the detencelels provin- 
ces lay expoſed to every invader, The bravett utur- 
pers were compelled by tte perplexity of their iitua- 
tion to conclude ignominous treaties with the com— 
mon enemy, to puichale with opprefive tributes the 
neutrality or ſervices of the Barbarians, and to in— 
troduce hoſtile and independent nations into the heart 
of the Empire. Thus both foreign cnenues and do- 
meſtic tyrants contributed alike to diſmember the 
provinces, an reduce the Roman Monarchy to the 
loweſt pitch of diſgrace and ruin. In ſhort, this 
mighty Empire, owing to inno7ations in its ſyſtem 
of Government, to its valt extent, to luxury, avarice, 
venality, faction, pride, revenge, ſelfiſhnels, a total 
diſregard to the public good, and an univerſal diſſo- 
lateneſs of manners among all ranks of people, ſunk 
at laſt under the weight ot the Gothic arms. 


Though 


Having had the pleaſure of viſring Aſia Minor, Syria and Judza, as well as 
Greece and Italy, the writer of ti eſe ſheets cannot avoid re fie ding on the iu- 
ſtabilicy of all human atfairs. The lefler Afia, as well as Syria aud Paleſtine, 
once the moſt populous, feriile, delicious, and wealthy countries in the world, 
adorned with a vait number of cities, and the mol clegant buildings, are all 
now fo many defarts, in compariſon of what they were formerly. The hilly 
country of Judza, once fo fertile and pop:ilous, is now almoſt deſolate; hall the 

2 in the vallies lie uncukivate. Tyre, once the queen of commerce, that 
wintaiced ber grandeur ut der all the font ancient Empir.%4 and continued a 
wealthy commeccial City till toward; hie cloſe of the 13th century, is now re- 
duced to a confuſed heap of mattered remains of ancient magaiticence. Her 
daughter Carthage, forinerly the great commercial and warlike Republic in 
the world, aud Rom", molt lere wival, can ſcarceiy be dimtiaguiſhed by 
e Cres 0nd K mans, ence the grooteht and treeſt pegs 
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CONCLUSION. 


Though there are a concurrenge of ſeveral cauſes 
which bring on the ruin of a Stuc, yet Wire luxu— 
ry prevails, that parent of all our fantathie imagpin- 
ary want, ever craving and ever unttislicd, we 
may juſtly aſſign it as the .cading caule : fine it cver 
was and ever will be the mit vaneful to public vir 
tue. For as luxury is contaglous trom its very na- 
ture, it will gradually deſcend from the {5 etl to 
the loweſt ranks, till it has ultimately N 
whole people. The evils ariting trom iuxNicy have 


not been peculiar to this or that nation, but equally | 


fatal to all whereever it was admitted. Political 
Philoſophy lays this down as a fundamental and in- 
conteſtable maxim, that all the moſt Zourtſhing 
States owed their ruin, ſooner or later, to the eſſecd; 
of luxury; and all hiſtory, from the origin of man- 
kind, confirms this truth by the evidence of facts to 


the higheſt degree of demonſtration. In the greateſt 


deipotic Monarchies it produced avarice, diſſipation, 
rapaciouſneſs, oppreſſion, perpetual factions among 
the Great, whilſt each endeavoured to engroſs the | 
favour of the Prince wholly to himſelf; venality, 
and a contempt of all law and diſcipline both in the 
military and civil departments. Whilſt the people | 
following the pernicious example, of their ſuperios, 
contracted ſuch a daſtardly effeminacy, joined to an 

utter 


ple in the world, and thoſe of Rome and Sparta the moll proud and tyrannic, 
eze now become the me ſl coutemptible and abject Naves that ever cx Aud. 
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utter inability to ſupport the fatigues of war, as 


au the 
Jute invader. IThus the Afſyrian Empire ſunk under 


the arms of Cyrus with his poor but hardy Perſians, 


ickly threw them into the hands of the firſt rctc- 


The exteniive and opulent Empire of Perla fell an 
eaſy conquett to Alexander the Great and a hand- 
ful of Macedonians. The Macedonian Empire, when 
enervated by the luxury of Alia, was compelled to 
receive the yoke of the victorious Romans. The 
free Stat: s of Athens and Sparta, while governed 
by the wile inſtitutions of Sulon und Lycurgus, were 
porwerful and invincible ; but by the introduction of 
luxury the inſcperable concomitant of riches—they 
firſt :1 2 prey to the arms of Philip, and atterwards 
to the inſatiable ambition ofthe inſidious and daſtard- 
ly Romans. And luxury, the ſource of all the cor- 
ruptions, diſorders, and factions, incident to civil 
Government, firſt made the mighty Empire of Rome 
fit for, and then compleated its deſtruction. 

Should ambition, that thirſt of conqueſt, for the 
lake of commerce, and thoſe deſtructive and fruitleſs 
efforts to maintain that chimcra, the balance of pow - 
er, continue to be the ruling paſſions of our Minit- 
try; ſhould the Septennial Act, and the abſurd and 
madequate repreſentation of the people in Parlia-. 
ment, thoſe fources of corruption, as well as innova- 
tions in our {yitem of Government, ſtill remain; and 
ſhould luxury, avarice, and cfteminacy, univerſally 
prevail amongit us—Such too will ſoon be the fate of 
Britain, 
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CILAP. VII. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE GRECIAN, THE ROMAN, ANÞ 
THE ANGLO-SAXON SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT; WI1H 
A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF A LIED MONARCHY AND 
A POPULAR GOVERNMENT, 


| Scat: — - C a 
ed * 


SECT. II. 


Or the three principal forms of Government, the 
Monarchial, the Ariſtocratical, and the Democrati- 
cal, the moſt celebrated writers have very juſtly gi- 
ven the preference to that ſyſtem which is compoſed 
of a mixture of Monarchy, Ariftocracy, and Demo- 
cracy, and in which thole three powers are fo blend- 
ed together, and tempered, that each may produce 
the good cifects, and be reſtrained by the counter- 
workings of the other two, from producing the bad 
cHects, that are natural to it. But how to fix that 
Juſt proportion of each of the three powers in one 
tyſtem, is a dilkcalty that hath perplexed the wiſeſt 
Politicians, aud the mot famous Legiilators. 
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In the Government of the kings of the heroic 
times of Greece, the legiſlative, the executive, and 
the judiciary powers, were ill diſtributed. The 


people were poſſeſſed of the legiſlative authority; 


and the executive and judiciary powers were vetted 
in the Sovereign. Hence thoſe Monarchies could 
not long ſubſiſt. For as joon as the people got the 
legiſlative power into their hands, they might, «> 
they every where did, unon the very leaſt caprigg, 
ſubvert the regal authority. 

It is the higheſt maſter piece of legiſlation to R 
how to place properly the judiciary power. Bui it 
could not be in worte hands than in thoie of the per- 
ſon to whom the executive power had been already 
committed. From that very inſtant the Monarch 
became terrible. But at the tare time as he had no 
ſhare in the legiſlature, he could make no defence a— 
gainſt it; thus his power was in one ſenſe too great, 
in another too little. They had not as yet diſcover- 
ed that the true function of a prince was to appoint 
judges, and not to fit as judge himſelf. The oppo- 
lite policy rendered the Government of a ſingle per- 
lon inſupportable. Hence all thoſe Kings were ba- 
niſhed. 

The Grecks and Romans had no idea of the pro- 
zer diſtribution of the three powers in a Covern- 
ment, and much leſs of a legiſlative body compoſed 
of the repreſentatives of the people. Though there 
vere three ſorts of power exerciſed, there were but 
two orders, or eſtates, eſtabliſhed in the Republics 
of Athens, Sparta, and Rome. The ſupreme pow- 

er 
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er was accordingly divided between the Senate and 
the collective, not the repreſentative body of the 
people. The want of a third eſtate in theſe Repyh. 
lics, and of a repreſentative body, to act tor the col. 
lective body of the people, maintained one perpetual 
ferment, and was a principal cauſe of their declen. 
lion and ruin. 


It is a point of the laſt importance to fix the limits 3 


of power, and aſcertain the juriſdiction of the differ. 
ent branches of Government. They have, at times, 
produced diſmal eſtects even in Monarchies ; but in 
a Republic, if the Conſtitution lean to either fide, it 
will ſooner or later be impaired, the balance def. 


troyed, the State involved in confulicn, and fall un. 


» 


der a Tyrant in the iſſue; which was the fate of the 


Roman Empire. The power of the two Eſtates 
eſtabliſhed in that Commonwealth, the Patri- 
cians and the Plebeians, were in a manner blended 
together, their boundaries were not properly ſettled, 
nor the ſpheres in which theſe two great bodies, the 
Senate and the people, ſhould move, diſtincty mark- 
ed out. 

If the Romans had annually elected, out of their 
tribes, a certain number of men to repreſent the 
people, inſtead of depending on their Tribunes, ( 


leditions Magittracy, and often a very corrupt 


one,) and it this repretentative body had been 
one citate, and had acted as ſuch, the Conſuls 
might very well have ſupplied the place of a third 
eſtate, and have been ſafely truſted, even more inde- 
pendent]y of the Senate than they were, with the ex- 


coutive power. But the want of a third eſtate in 
the 
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the Roman ſyſtem of Government, and of a repre- 
ſentative body, to act for the collective body, main- 
tained one perpetual ferment, which often increaſed 
into a ſtorm, but never ſubſided into a calm. When 
the Senate was inflexible, the people had immediate 
recourſe to ſedition. When the people was refrac- 
tory, the Senate had recourſe to a Dictator. Sedi- 


tion was temporary anarchy. A Dictator was a Ty- 


rant for ſix months, unleſs he thought fit to abdicate 
ſooner. The Conſtitution was endangered and ſuſ- 
pended by both. It muſt have been ſubverted by 
the exceſſes of the one. It was deſtroyed by the 
bare duration of the other. That Dictatorial pow- 
er, on which the Senate had always depended for 
preſerving 1t, completed the ruin of it, in the hands 
of Cæſar; aud that Tribunitical power, to which 
the people had always truſted the defence of their 
liberty, confirmed their flavery in the hands of Au- 


| guſtus. 


In the ſo much celebrated Spartan Conſtitution, 
that ſoleciſm in politics, two ſupreme heads of one 
body, was undoubtedly a great defect. It was a 
ſource of perpetual difſention between the Royal 
Families, and a principal cauſe of the declenſion and 
fall of the Republic. 

In theſe Popular Governments of Greece and 
Rome, the whole legiſlative authority may be ſaid 
to have been lodged in the Senates. Thoſe aſſem- 
blies had the power of propoſing all laws whatſoever, 
and the people of conſenting only ; by which means 
the Senate had not only a negative upon the people, 

N but 
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but, what was of infinitely greater conſequence, 
their negative went before the votes of the people, 
Were the King's negative of the fame nature in our 
Conſtitution, and could he prevent any bill from 
coming into Parliament; or were he, by the influence 
of his prerogative, to cruſh a diſagreeable bill while 
under debate, he would be an abſolute Monarch, 
and grievances would never be redreſſed. 


oe a. 4 —_ 1 


In order ; 
to maintain the prerogative of the Crown, and the 


rights of the people againſt the encroachments of the | 


Peers and Commons, the Britiſh Sovereigns, by vir. 
tue of the Conſtitution, are only inveſted with the 


, 


| 


power of putting a negative on the refolutions, not 


the debates, of both Houſes of Parliament. 


In the compariſon between a republic and a limit. 


ed Monarchy, the balance entirely inclines to the 


latter, ſince a real Republic never yet exifted, except 


in ſpeculation ; and that liberty which demagogues 
promiſe to their followers, is generally only ſought | 
The aim in general of popular 
leaders, is rather to depreſs the great than to exalt | 
the humble: and in ſuch Governments, the lower 
ranks of people are too commonly the moſt abjet 
ſlaves. In a popular Government, the number of [ 


tyrants are capable of ſupporting each other in their ö 
injuſtice; while in a Monarchy there is one object, 


after for themſelves. 


who, if he perſiſt in attempting to ſubvert the Con- 
ſtitution, is eaſily caſhiered. Though our Kings 


are charged with the execution of the laws, yet they _ 


muſt direct their conduct, and bind them equally 


with 
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ple. with their ſubjects: And that State, whoſe chief 
our Magiſtrate is above the laws, cannot be called free. 
rom | As the authority of Monteſquieu muſt challenge 
the attention of all parties, I ſhall give his ſentiments 
of the principles and propertics of a Republic, 
by which the reader will fee the impropriety of 
eſtabliſhing that ſyſtem of Government either in 
France or America. That celebrated writer, defcri- 
bing the diſtinctive properties of a Democratical 
Government, ſays, It is natural to a Republic to 
have only a ſmall territory; otherwiſe it cannot 
long ſubſiſt. In a large Republic there are men of 
large fortunes, and conſequently of leſs moderation ; 
mit. there are truſts too great to be placed in any ſingle 
> the ſubject; he has intereſts of his own ; he ſoon begins 
cept | to think that he may be happy, great, and glorious, 
gues | by oppreſſing his fellow citizens; and that he may 
ught | raiſe himfelt to grandeur on the ruins of his coun- 
_ In a large Republic, the public goed is ſacriaced 
lower to a thouſand views; is is ſubordinate to exceptions ; 
jet | and depends on accidents. In a [ſmall one, the in- 
ven of . tereſt of the Republic is caſier perceived, better un- 
their derſtood, and more within the reach of EVETY citi- 
pject, en; abuſes have a leſs extent, and of courſe are 
leſs protected. | 
King he long duration of the Republic of Sparta, was 
t they owing to its having always continued in the {ame 
1ually extent of territory after all its wars. The ſole aim 
with of Sparta was liberty; and the ſole advantuge of its 


| uberty, glory.” 
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The ſame author, explaining the principles of 3 


Democracy, ſays, There is no great ſhare of pro. 
bity neceſſary to ſupport a Monarchical or Deſpotic 
Government. The force of laws in the one, and the 


arm of the Prince in the other, are ſufficient to di. 


rect and maintain the whole. But in a popular 
State, one ſpring more is neceſſary, namely virtue,“ 
That amor patriæ, or political virtue, of which the 
majority of the rebel Parliament, in the reign of 
Charles the Firſt, were entirely deſtitute. 

What I have here advanced, the ſame author ob- 
ſerves, is confirmed by the unanimous teſtimony of 
hiſtorians, and is extremely agreeable to the nature 
of things. For it is clear that in a Monarchy, where 
he who commands:he execution of the laws gene- 
rally thinks himſelf above them, there is leſs need of 
virtue than in a popular Government, where the 
perſon intruſted with the execution af the Jams, is 
ſenſible of his being ſubject himſelf to their direc- 
tion. 

It is alſo evident that a Monarch, who through 
bad counſel or indolence ceaſes to enforce the exe- 


cution of the laws, may cafily repair the evil; he 


has only to follow other advice; or to ſhake off this 
indolence. But when in a popular Government, 


there is a ſuſpenſion of the laws, as this can proceed 
only from the corruption of the Republic, the State 
15 certainly undone. 

He concludes his remarks cn the principles of? 
Republic, by obſerving, © That it was a curious ſpec- 
tacle, in the laſt century, to behold the impoten! 
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| eff the Engliſh made for the eſtabliſhment of 


2 Democracy. As thoſe who had a ſhare in the 
* of public affairs were void of all virtue; as 
their ambition was inflamed by the ſuccels of the 
melt daring of their members zy as the ſpirit of tac- 
tion was ſuppreiſed only by that of a ſucceeding fac- 
tion, the Government was continually changing ; 
the people, amazed at ſo many revolutions, fought 
every where for a Democracy without being able to 
find it. At length, aſter a ſeries of tumultuary mo- 
tions and violent ſhocks, they were obliged to have 
recourſe to the very Government which they had ſo 
odioully proſcribed.” 

The defects, which I have preſumed to cenſure 
jn the Grecian and Roman ſyſtems of Government, 
were avoided in ſome of thoſe that ere eſtabliſhed 
on the breaking of the Roman Empire, by the Nor- 
thern nations. The Government of the Germans, 
and that of all the Northern nations, who cfſtabliſh- 
ed themſelves on the ruins of Rome, were, according 
to Tacitus, always extremely free. 

It was to the Saxons, a German nation, diſlinguith- 
ed by thcir valour, their love of liberty, and their 
political inſtitutions, that the Enylith are indebted 
for their Conſtitution, or mode of Government. The 
Anglo Saxons founded their ſyſtem of Government 
upon the principles of liberty, and the common rights 

and 


4 O:.ver Cromwell. 


Tue Government, which was 2 military deſpciitun, affumed. in the ſpagy 
di eleven years, no leſs than ten diflerent form: 
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and intereſts of mankind. They made the eleg 
power of the people the firſt principle of their C 
ſtitution, and delegated that power, for the ſpace 
one year only, to ſuch men as they had moſt 12 
ſon to confide in. 

The object upon which our elective power at, i 
remarkably different from that of the Roman, 
Theirs was directed to operate in the elections 9 
their chief officers, particularly the Conſuls; or thoſ: 
who were veſted with the executive authority, whom 
they changed annually. But the Senate, where the 
principal power 1n their ſtate was lodged, was a more 
fixed body of men, and not ſubject to the eleQine 
power of the people. 

The Anglo Saxons almoſt reverſed this principle; 


for they made their Wittenagemote, or Parliament, 


where their principal power was lodged, annually 
moveable, and entirely ſubject to the elective power 
of the people; and gave a more fixed ſtate to the 
executive authority. This laſt they confined within 
a certain ſphere of action, preſcribed by the laws; 
ſo that it could not operate to the injury of any in- 
dividual, either in his perſon or property; and was 
controulabie in all acts of ſtate by the elective 
power, which the people veſted annually in their 
Wittenagemote. 

The annual exerciſe of elective power, under the 
Saxon Government, was the life and ſoul of their 
Conſtitution ; and the baſis of the whole fabric of 
their Government, from the internal police of the mi- 
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nuteſt part of the country, to the adminiſtration of 
the Government of the whole Kingdom. 

This Saxon inſtitution formed a complete model 
of Government; ſuch a perfect harmony ſubſiſted 
between the civil liberty of the people, the privile- 
ges of the Nobility, and the Prince's prerogative, 
that there never was in the world a Government ſo 
well tempered, while it laſted. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Or THE ANGLO-SAXON SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
UNDER THE HEPTARCHY. 


— — 


— — — — — 


Df the different Orders of Men among the Saxons—Of the diviſion of the 
Land into Tithings, Hundreds, and Shires—Of the Government of theſe 


Diviſions—Of the Conſtituent parts of their Wittenagemotes, or Paria - 


ments. 


d 
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. Saxons, who invaded Britain about the mid- 
dle of the fifth century, may be divided into three 
ranks, or orders of men; -the Thanes or Nobles, the 
Frilingi or Freeborn, and the Lazzi or flaves. The 
Thanes were of two kinds, the King's Thanes and 


Leſſer Thanes. The former conſiſted of the heads of 


families who had acquired allodial property; the 
latter of ſuch retainers as held land by a military 
tenure, either of the king, or of any other allodial 
proprietor. The Saxon Nobility aroſe from perſo- 
nal valour or wiſdom, was continued by blood, and 
ſometimes conferred by the prince, with the conſent 


of the Wittenagemot, or ſuch as held great offices 2. 
bout his perſon. 
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The freemen were employed in var and agricul- 
ture. The Slaves were of two kinds, the houlehold, 
prædial, or ruſtic ; they were the property of their 
Lords, and were conſequently incapable, themſelves, 
of all property. 

A fourth rank of men, that came to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed about this period, was that of the Clergy, who 
obtained a ſhare of temporal power in this kingdom, 
as they did in every country where they were admit- 
ted to preach the Golpel, though without any autho- 
rity from the Golp-l. Soon after the converſion of 
the Anglo-Saxons to Chriſtianty, the dignified Cler- 


gy, owing to the donations of lands made them by 


the Princes and Nobles, and to the temporary ob- 
lation from the devotion of the people, became poſ- 
ſeſſed of great eſtates, and not only obtained a ſhare 
in the Legiſlature, but, ſoon after the Norman con- 
queſt, eſtabliſhed an independent power in the State. 
The Saxons, as they enjoyed great liberty in their 
own country, imported into this iſland the fame 
principles of independence, which they had inherit- 
ed from their Anceſtors. After their chiefs had ſub- 
dued a part of the Kingdom, they divided the lands 
into ſmall parts, which they called town and rural 
tithings. Theſe were governed upon the ſame prin- 
eiples; the internal policy of the whole country 
being veſted in the inhabitants of the reſpective ti- 
things who annually elected the Magiſtrates that were 
to adminiſter juſtice to them, + agreeable to the laws 
O and 


At that period, law was not an intricate ſcience, and was more governed hy 
max! 
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and cuſtoms they had brought with them from their 
native country. 


The principal officer of each tithing was veſted | 


with the executive authority of the tithing. They 
hail likewiſe a legiſlative authority in every tithing, 


which made laws and regulations forthe good govern. 


ment of the tithing, Beſides theſe, they had a courtof 
law, whole juriſdiction was confined within the fame 


limits. All which were created by the clective powerof 


the people, who were reſident inhabitants of the tith- 
ings; and the right of election was placed in every 
man that paid his Mot, and bore his lot. 

After the elective power in the people at large had 
eſtabliſhed the executive and legiſlative authority 
in the tithing, for one vear; and duly veiled the of. 


ficers in their reſpective departments, it then ſtopped, 


and proceeged no farther than the tithings. 

But the principal officer of each tithing had, af- 
terwards, the whole care of the intereſt of the people 
of tae tithing veited in himſelf alone, in every mat- 
ter that reſpected their connection with the higher 
orders of the State. 

The firſt connection the tithings had with one 


another, was to form an eſtabliſhment for the mili- 


tary defence of the country. For this end, a num- 
ber of theſe tithings were united together, and called 
a Wapentake or Weapontake, or hundred. Here 
likewiſe they eſtabliſhed a court of council, and a 
court of law, which laſt was called a Wapentake 

court, 


maxims of equity, which ſeem obvious to common ſenſe, than by numerous and 
ſubtile principles, applied to a variety of caſes by profound reaſonings from a 
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gourt. In the court of council, the chief Magil- 
tratcs of every tithing aſlembled to elect the officers 
of the militia, and to regulate all matters relating 
to the militia, in which every individual tithing was 
concerned. The court of Jaw was to enforce theſe 
regulations within that juriidiction, 

The laft diviſion which the Anglo Saxons made 
in the land, was compoled of a certain number of 
Wapentakes, or hundreds, united together; which 
they called a ſhire, or one complete fhare or part. 
This diviſion completed their tyſtem ot internal po- 
lice, by uniting all the tithings within the ſhire in- 
to one body, ſubject to ſuch laws and regulations as 
ſhould be made in their Shiregemots, or Shire Par- 
liaments, for the benefit and good government of 
the Shire. | 

The members that compoſed the Shiregemot were 
ill the chief officers of the tithings, who always re- 
preſented the tithings in every thing in which they 
were concerned. It was in this Shiregemot, where 
the great oflicers of the ſhire were elected to their 
office ; who conſequently were elected by the imme- 
diate repreſentatives of the people, but not by the 
people at large. "This ſeems to agree with what Hit- 
torians obſerve, that the great officers of the Shires 
were elected by their Peers—that is, by men who 
were members ©: the Wittenagemot ; and conſe— 
quently peers or cquals, at that day, to any men in 
England. | 

As this diviſion comprehended many tithings, and 
man) people, it had the greateſt court of council in 

Q 2 England, 
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England, except the high court of Parliament ; and 
the chief officer was veſted with as hi; h a juriſdice. 
tion in the ſhire, as the King in the kingdom. He | 
was veſted with the executive authority, and was 
commander in chief of all the militia; in ihort, he 
was the ſame in the ſhire, as the King was in the 
kingdom. They had likewiſe a court of law, catlad 
the Shire-court ; to which every man might appeal, 
who thought himſelf injured by the deciſions of the 
inferior courts in the ſhire. 

Thus each ſhire may be conſidered as a complete 
government, furniſhed with both a civil, and a milt- 
tary power, within its own juritdiction. The ex- 
pence, attending each government- of a ſhire, was 
merely local, and confined to the ſhire ; which was 
ſupported by taxes charged upon the people by the 
Shiregemot, with the aſſiſtance of certain lands ap- 
propriated to that purpoſe ; which was a clear and 
diſtin thing from a national expence, and never 
brought to the national account at all. It is the 
fame at this day, though conducted in a different 
manner, for the internal government is no expence 
to the State, and 1s founded upon this equitable prin. 
ciple, that whatever expence concerns only a part, 
ought to be paid by that part only ; but what con- 
cerns the whole community ought to be paid by the 
whole community. 

After the ſeven ,Saxon tribes, who invadcd Bri- 
tain, had conquered a part of the country, upon 
which they ſettled their immediate followers, and 
thus eſtabliſhed its internal police, they aſſumed the 

title 
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title of King, and named the conquered land a king- 
dom. As each of the ſeven kingdoms contained a 
certain number of ſhires, a deputy from every tith- 
ing within the ſhires, together with the 'Thanes, the 
Biſhope and Abbots, compoſed the Parliament of the 
little kingdom to which they belonged. The great 
Thanes, the dignified Clergy, and the immediate 
deputies of the people, who were always the princi- 
pal officers of the tithings for the time, having met 
together in order to attend to their reſpective inte- 
refts, a majority of voices bound the whole, and de- 
termined for any meaſure, that was ſuppoſed to ope- 
rate for the good of the whole combined body, T his 
meeting was called by the Saxons the Wittenage- 
mot, or an aſſembly of the wiſe-men of the nation ; 
which compoſed their nationa council and legiſlative 
authority, This agrees with what Saint Ammon 
ſays, in his eſſay on the legiſlative authority of Eng- 
land, that the judges, or chief officers of the tith- 
ing, repreſented the tithings in the Saxon Witten- 
agemote, or Parliament. 


HAF, 
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CHAP. IX. 


On THE GOVERNMENT UNDER ALFRED THE GREAT, 
THE FOUNDER OF THE ENGLISH MONAKCHY, 


SECT. II. 


Of the Union of the Seven Kingdoms— Of the Eſtabliſhment of one Great 
National Council, or Parliament—Of Alfred's Laws, the Baſis of Engliſh 
Juriſprudence—Of the Origin of the Engiſh Juries—Of the Internal Po- 
lice of the Kingdom—Of Alfred's Martial Atchievemants— Of the Con- 
ſtituet t Parts of the National Council Of the Exccutive Power—Of the 
Revenue of the Crown—Of the Authority of the Parliament. 


| 
| 


. Anglo Saxons had no ſooner eſtabliſlied their 

Heptarchy, than they began to quarrel among them- 
ielves, cach of the ſeven Kings aſpired to the ſove- 
reignty of the whole nation. This conteſt was car- 
ried on, with various ſucceſs, for a number of years, 
till at laſt the ſeven kingdoms became happily and 
finally united into one, under Alfred the Great ; a 
prince of the moſt exalted merit that ever graced the 
Engliſh throne. 
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After the union of the ſeven Kingdoms, a reduction 
of members to ſerve in Parliament became abſolute- 
y neceſſary. Becauſe it was then impracticable, by 
reaſon of their numbers, for the ſame members to at- 
tend in one Parliament, that uſed to attend in ſeven, 
without ſuch anarchy and confuſion as muſt counter- 
act the very end of their meeting. Alfred accord- 


ingly excluded from the great national council all 


the repreſentatives of the rural tithings, as being a 
body of men the moſt numerous of any conſidered 
collectively, and yet elected by the feweſt people in 
proportion ; which muſt be very evident, fince the 
rural part of the kingdom muſt, of courſe, be more 
thinly inhabited than the town. In place of the re- 
preſentatives of the rural tithings, he conſtituted 
ſhire- elections for two members to repreſent the ſhire 
in the national council: Hence the origin of ows 
Knights of the ſhire. 

The alteration that was made with reſpect to the 
towns, or free-burghs, was, that all boroughs, or 
town tithings, that uſed to ſend one member to the 
little Parliament, to which they belonged under the 
Heptarchy, ſhould, for the future, ſend two to the 
great Parliament of England. 

Thus the ſeven kingdoms of the Heptarchy be- 
came finally united under one King, or chief Magiſ- 
trate, and one Parliament. Alfred appointed regu- 
lar meetings of this aſſembly twice a year in Lon- 
don; a city which he repaired and adorned, and 
which he rendered the capital of the kingdom. He 

eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed ſeveral wiſe inſtitutions for the execution | 


of juſtice ; and gave great encouragement to arts anj 
ſciences. The better to guide the magiſtrates in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, Alfred formed a body of 
laws, which, though now loft, ſerved long as the 
baſis of Engliſh jurisprudence, and is generally ef. 
teemed the origin of what 15 denominated the com. 
mon law. To aſſiſt the judges in the determination 


of all cauſes, he ordered twelve freeholders to be F 


- eo om „ e ee I 


choſen; who, after having ſworn, together with the 


preſiding magiſtrate of the hundred or ſhire, to ad- 


miniſter impartial juſtice, proceeded to the examina. 


tion of that cauſe, which was ſubmitted to their juris 
diction. Such is the origin of the Engliſh juries; 
an inſtitution, admirable in itſelf, and the beſt cal. 
culated for the preſervation of liberty, and the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, that ever was deviſed by the 
wiſdom of man. 

Alfred, whoſe character is fo completely amiable 
and heroic, that he is juſtly dignified with the epi- 
that of the Great, though he fought no leſs than fifty 
ſeven pitched battles with the Danes, was not only 
a great ſcholar, but an eminent author. He com- 
poſed more books than moſt ſtudious men, though 
bleſſed with the greateſt leiſure and application, have, 
in more fortunate ages, made the object of their un- 
interrupted induſtry. He invited numbers of lear- 
ed men into his kingdom ; he eftabliſhed ſchools 
every where for the inſtruction of his people ; and 
gave preferment both in church and State to ſuch 
only as hack made ſome proficiency in knowledge. 

He 


He 


men 
pun 
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. He choſe the judges and Sheriffs from among the 


men moſt cclebrated for probity and knowledge; and 
puniſhed ſeverely all malvertation in ollice. Rob— 
beries and iniquities of all kinds were reprefed by 
the puniſhmeut or returmation of the criminals: And 
ſo excellent. was the general pot:ce of the country, 
that it hath had the encomiums of moſt authors of 
our hiſtory, who obſerve that, in the reign of Al- 
fred, it was in ſo great perfection, tnat, if a hen 
bracelet had been expoled upon the high road, no 
man durſt have touched it. Yet amidil theſe rigours 
of juſtice, this great Prince prelerved the motl la- 
cred regard to the liberty of his people; and it is a 
memorable ſentiment preſerved in his will,“ That 
it was juſt the Engliſh ſhould for ever remain as lree 
as their own thoughts.” 

I ſhall conclude this part of my ſubject, by draw- 
ing the outlines of the Englith Conſtitution as new 
modelled, and finally eftablined by Altred the Gr-at. 

It was compot.d of a due mixture of Monarcty, 
Ariſtocracy, and Democracy, veſted in their Repre- 
ſentatives, the Sovercign, the digniſicd Clergy, the 


. Barons of the realm, and the Knights of the ſhires 


and the Repreſcntatives of the Buroughs, annually 
elected by the rural inhabitants of the ſhires, and by 
the reſident inhabitants of the towns, who paid their 
ſhot, and bore their lot. To this great ccuncil the 
the ſupreme legiſlative authority belonged. The 
Crown was elective, and continued to be elective till 
the Norman conqueſt, when birth, inſtead of merit, 

My became 
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became, for the ſake of order and tranquiliiy, a tite 


to the thronc“*. 


Or THE PREKOCATIVES CF In CRON SN, 


Tux executive power was veſted in the Sovereign; 
v hote dignity and oftice, though higher in degree, 
was perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of the chief Magiſtrates 
of the ſhircs and t:things : he poſiified nearly the 
ſame powers over the whole Kingdom, which thoſe 
inferior cflicers enjoyed in their own particular dif. 
tricts. 

The King commanded the forces in the time of 
battle, and conducted and ſuperintended the whole of 
the military operations of the Kingdem. He had the 


charge of enforcing the decrees and regulations of | 


the Wittenagemot ; and of maintaining the police 
of the country, and the ſecurity of its inhabitants. 
He was veiled with the exclulive privilege of con- 
voking and proroguing that aſſembly, and of prefid- 
ing in all its deliberations. The influence which 
the Sovereign thence obtained, with regard to its de- 
terminations, was, no doubt, conſiderable. Another 
ſource of his influence aroſe from having the nomina- 


tion 


The Saxon Kings enjayed the crewn during tl cir natural lives; and aſter 
their death, their ſucceſior was eleaca to bis office by the Parliament. ITow- 


ever, they generally gave the | reference to one of the ſame ſamily, who was ca- 
pable of executing dis office in perſon. 


(2. 
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n of the five great ofti-ers of his houſchold, and 


atio 
of ſeveral inferior officers in Church and State. 


The firlt of tlic ſe ofticers was the Steward, or Ma- 


jor Domo, who had the care of the King's table. The 


ſecond was the Cup-Bearer, or butler, to whom the 
The third was 
the Chamberlain, whoie bufineſs it was to ſuperin- 
tend the lodging of his Nlaſter's family. The tourth 
was denominated the Comes Stabuli, or Con{table, 
The 
fifth was the Secretary, who wrote his Majely's let- 


care of the liquors was entruſted. 


who had the infpection ot the King's table. 


ters, and executed the charters, or other deeds, thut 
iſued from the Crown. This otlicer became keeper 
of the records of the King's court; from this branch 
of his duty, he got the appellation of Chancellor. 
Theſe officers became, in courſe of time, his mini— 
ers for conducting the bufinets of the nation; and 
being poſſeiled of great property, had conſiderable 
influence upon the government of the kingdom. 

The public revenue of the Crown, by which the 
rank of the Sovereign was maintained, and out of 
whichthe various ex pences of the Government were de- 
trayed, chiefly conſiſted of three branches ; the origt- 
nal demeſnes of the King, acquired in the fame manner 
with the private eſtate of each allodial proprietor ; 
the tolls and impoſts levied on the boroughs and ſea- 
ports that lay within his dementes ; and the various 
forfeitures and fines, whether of land or of moveables, 
which, from time to time, accrued, or were trans- 

F232 mitted 
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mitted to him as the head of the community. * From 


this latter ſource he derived a continual accumula. 
tion of wealth. 


Or THE AUTHORITY OF THE WITTENAGEMOT. 


Tur Wittenagemot poitetleT a ſimilar authority 
over tne whole kingdom, to tat of any Tithing, 
Wapentake, and Shirc, over its own ſubordinate di- 
v.fton. 

In this aſſembly the ſupreme icgiſlative authority 
reſided. It had the power of cnacling, repealing, 
and altering laws; aud of impofing taxes. It exer- 
ciſed the authority of providing for the defence of 
the Kingdom, and of determining the public mili- 
tary operations. It pe ſfſefled the inportant privi- 
leges of declaring war and making peare. It was 
inveſted with the power of dirccting aud controlling 
the excre!ie of the royal prerogative : And, in ex- 
tranrainury caſes, it exerciſed the privilege of calling 
the Sovereign to account for the abuſes of his admi- 
nif.ration.F It had the power of alienating the de— 


mcines 


+ The trouble and expence of defenting the State lay equal vpon all the 


land. Every freeman was provided with arms, and obliged to take his torn in 
military duty. It was uſual for every five hides of land to equip a man for tie 
ſervice There were computed tobe 243, oo hides in Eugl ind ; conf. quently the 


ordinary military force of the kingdom conſiited of 48,720 men, though, no 


doubt, on ex:raord nary occaſions, a greater might be aſſembled. 1 


F Segebert, King of the Weſtern Saxons, owing to his tyrannical behaviour, 
and to the contemit wh which he treated the remonſlrances of his ſubjecte, 
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meſues of the Crown, which was not entirely confi- 
Jered as the private cltate of the King, but in ſome 
meaſure as the property of the pubic. In this af- 
ſembly, the coinage was regulated; all eccleſiaſtical 
laws were made; the King's nomination of Brthops 
and other dignified Clergy was confirmed; and thei 
number, as well as the extent of their Jivings, were 
regulated. Latfliy, appeats trom tac Courts of infe- 
rior judicatories were finally determined in this great 
council; which was annually elected, and regularly 
held twice a ycar, in ſpring and autumn. 

Thus have 1 endcavourcd to give the hiſtory ot 
the ſyſtem of Government introduced into this king- 
dom, by cur Saxon Anceflors, about the middle of 
the fifth cemury, to the union of the teen kingdoms 
into one; when the Engliih Conſtitution and Mo— 
narchy became finally eſtabliſhed as a great nation. 
From this imperfect ſketch it evidently appears, 
that the Anglo Saxon mode of Government was 
tounded upon the principles of liberty, and the com- 
mon rights and intereſts of mankind, in the conſtant 
annual exerctic of their elective power ; and was up- 
held and carried on by a gradation of popular at- 
ſcmblies, from the interior courts to the high court 
of Parliament: that the people were parties to the 
making and to the cx-cuting all the general laws of 
the kingdom ; and that no Magiſtrate, cither civil or 
military, could exerciſe juriſdiction or authority o- 
ver them, without their conſent or election. 

This 


was, by a general aſſenthly, expelled the %ingdom, and another Prince of the 
Royal blood was clected n his place, 
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This excellent ſyſtem of Government continued | 
to grow and flouriſh in this iſland, for the ſpace of | 


almoſt fix hundred years; till it was deſtroyed by a 
combination of the Clergy with William the Firſt, 
commonly called the Conqueror, and lay buried un— 
der a load of tyranny for one hundred and forty ſe. 
ven years : when, in the reign of Henry the Third, 
by the aſſiſtance of many concurrent cauſes, but prin- 
cipally by the bravery of the Engliſh people, under 
the conduct and intrepidity of their ancient and im- 
mortal Barons, it was, in part, once more reſtored to 
this iſle, and, though much impaired, it hath ſtood 
the admiration of many ages; and ſtill remains the 
moſt noble and ancient monument of Gothic anti- 


quity. 


CHAP, 
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CHAT X. 


THE MEANS BY WHICH THE CLERGY ESTABLISH- 
ED THEIR SYSTEM OF RELICIOUS TYRANNY. 


A. the Pope and the Clergy were, at this period, 
poſſeſſed of ſo conſiderable a thare both of the Icgit- 
lative authority, and the adminiſtration of the go- 
verment of almoſt every kingdom in Europe, it will 
be proper to give ſome account how they obtained 


It, 
After the Chriſtian religion was taken under the 


protection of the Roman Government, and after the 
practice of making donations to the Church, tor pious 
ules, had become prevalent, the dignified cler- 
gy, both ſecular and regular, were enabled to ab- 
quire great landed eſtates. "Theſe, upon the ſettle- 
ment of the Gothic nations in the Weſtern part of 
Europe, were gradually reduced under the fame ſeu— 
dal policy that obtained in the landed property of 
the Lay Barons; and a great proportion of the lands 
of every Biſhop, or Abbot, was commonly deſitibut- 

cd 
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ed among bis villains or vaſſals; over who: he ex. 
erciſed the juriſdiction and authority of a temporal 


Lord or ſuperior. Thus the Biſhop came to be in— 
veſted with a civil as well as an eccleiiattical jurif. 
diction; the one extending to rhe people who lived 
upon his own eſtate, the other to all the inhabitant 
of his dioceſe. 

The peculiar functions and character of a clergy. 
man required a peculiar delicacy, it was pretended, 
in judging of his conduct, which could not with pro- 
priety fall under the cognizunce of the civil magil. 
trate, and of which the clergy themſelves were the 
only competent judges. In the progreſs of church 
power, this exemption from the jurisdiction of tem- 
poral courts was gradually eftabliſhed throughout 
the greater part of Chriſtendom. The exemption of 
tue clergy from the juriſdiction of the civil magil- 
trat? rendered the Church, in reality, independent 
of the State, fince, whatever regulations were enac- 
ted by the Legiſlature of any country, they might, 
with impunity, be diſregarded by churchmen, who 
could not be puniſhed for the violation of any law, 
unleis they tlought proper to entorce it by their 
own courts. | 

In England, this encroachment upon the province 


of the civil magiſtrate was poſterior to the Norman 


conquetl ; but, in the latter part of the Anglo-Saxon 
Government, the Clergy laid the foundation for ſuch 
a claim, by affuming a privilege of aſſiſting the or- 
dinaty magittrates in the determination of ſuch cau- 
es, aud of levving the tithes, thut enormous and op- 
preſſive 
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preſſive impoſition ;+ and were poſſeſſed of ſuch pow- 
er and influence, as enabled them not only to con- 
troul the adminiſtration ot Government, but to dit- 
pole of the Crown. 

Immediately after the Norman conqueſt, the Cler- 
gy made ſtill taither encroachments upon the pro- 
vince of the temporal courts ; and at Jatt eftablithed 
a ſyſtem of ecclefiaſtial deſpotiſim in the State, They 
acquired an ex-lulive juriſdiction with regard to teſ- 
tumentay b.queſts; and took cogiiizance of every 
breach of the duties of marriage, aàs well as of every 
queſtion with relation td its validity. 

As the Clergy, on account of their picty and learn- 
ing, were uſually conſulted upon the making of cel- 
taments, and became the common witneſſes to thoſe 
deeds, they availed themſelvcs of that ſituation for 
increaſing their revenue. Few perſons ventured to 
to take a near proſpect oft a future ſtate, without 
making confiderabic dunations for pious ules ; and 
the effect of inculcating the tame doctrine, was at 
length rendered fo univerſal that, in many countries 
of Europe, a great proportion of every perſonal cſtate 
was, Without any teſtument, and in virtue of a tac:t 
or preſumed will of tue j; roprietor, transferred, by 
the ordinary courſe of ſucceſſion, to the Church. 

Not contented with the Roman law, which was at 


Q firſt 


| They pretended to draw the tenth of all induſtry, merchandize, wages of 
Lbour, and pay of ſoldiers; nay, ſome canoniſts went lo far as to affirm, that 
the clergy were entitled to the tythe of the profits made by the courtezans in 
in the exerciſe ot their prefeſlion. 
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firſt adpoted in eccleſiaſtical courts, and by which mat. and 
riage was prohibited between collateral relations in 
the ſecond degree, the Clergy prohibited the union 
of more diſtant relations; inſomuch that marriag the ( 
between perſons of the fourteenth degree was declar. 
ed illegal. Theſe regulations being intended merely pited 
for the purpoſe of levying contributions from the | ſhops 
people, the Church readily diſpenſed with the lay » vileg 
to all thoſe who were able to pay for it. ' In 
By this juriſdiction with relation to teſtaments and eccle 
marriage, the Church not only acquired immenſe of H 
treaſure, but decided the moſt important queſtion of C 
concerning the tranſmiſſion of property; and poſſe. yomi 
ſed the ſole power of determining the legitimacy of conti 
children, upon which depended their capacity of dut 
inheritance, and of giving authority to the nomina- „ by t 
tion of every perſon who ſucceeded to an eſtate by | had 
ad the will of the proprietor. incut 
| In order to render the Clergy independent in the the ] 
exerciſe of their juriſdiction, and ſubordinate only prerc 
to the Roman Pontiff, Papal legates were appointed diffe 
to hear and determine eccleſiaſtical cauſes. Theſe at tl 
appointments ſoon opened the way for a direct appeal 
from the Engliſh Church courts to that of Rome; he 
which was firſt attempted in the reign of William arch 
Rufus, and finally accompliſhed in that of King Ste- ol in 
phen. Chu 
But the great circumſtance which contributed ts oft 


eſtabliſh the independent power of the Church, ws H 
the privilege of beſtowing eccleſiaſtical preferment the 
After a diſpute which laſted for more than a century 

and 


„ 
* 
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and a half, and in which millions of lives were de- 
froyed in Italy and Germany, the Roman Pontiff 
not only rejected with diſdain the prerogative which 
the German Emperors had for ſome time exerciſed, 
of confirming the election of the Popes ; but prohi- 
bited them from interiering in the election of Bi- 
ſhops and Abbots; and aſſumed the excluſive pri- 
vilege of beſtou ing the higher Church livings. 

In England the right of the Sovereign to confer 
eccleſiaſtical benifices, was firſt diſputed in the reign 
of Henry the Firſt, when Anſelm the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbuty, refuſed to confecrate the Biſhops 
nominated by the Crown. The controverly was 
continued under ſeveral of the ſucceeding Princes ; 
but no blood was ſpilt in the quarrel, farther than 
by the aſſaſſination of Becket. When King John 
had been weakened by an unſucceſsful war, and had 
incurred the contempt and reſentment of his ſubjects, 
the Pope laid hold of that opportunity to invade his 
prerogative ; and by thundering out againſt him the 
different orders and degrees of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 
at the ſame time that he had the addreſs to employ 
the ſecular arm of France to ſupport his authority, 
he at length obliged the infatuared Engliſh Mon- 
arch. not only to relinquiſh all claims to the right 
of inveſtitures, but even to reſign his kingdom to the 
Church, and to hold it fur the fature as a feudatory 
of the Holy See. 

Having thus acquired the power of appointing all 
the dignified Clergy, together with al! that influence 

Q 2 and 
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and revenue which could be obtained, either direMly | 
or indirectly, from the diſpoſal of every ecoleſiaſſica | 
preferment, the Roman Pontiff poſſeſſed a very conj. | 
derable ſhare in the adminiſtration of every govern. 
ment in Europe. 


CHAP. XI. 


Or THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ANGLO-SATNON SYSTE!Y 
OF GOVERNMENT BY ACOMBINATION OF THE GLERG? 
witH WILLIAM THE BASTARD, DUK& OF NCRMANDY. 
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Of the election of Harold—Of the Pope's declaration in favour of Wilur 
— Hiz Invaſion of England— Battle of Hafling: — Death of Haro! 
Treachcry of the Clergy—Submiſſion of the Engliſh—Settlement of th: 
Government. Rigours of the Norman Government its conſequence 
Introduction of the feucal law—Of the conſtituent parts of the great Cout 
cil of che Nation—Of the abſolute power aſſumed and excrciſcd by Mi- 
liam—Of the Judicial Authority—Of the immenſe Revenue of the Crow: 
—Of the oppreſſive Tenures of the Feudal Syſtem, 


Some the death of Edward the Confeſſor, the |:! 
Prince of the Saxon line, who ruled in England, art 


who was properly anuſurper, having ſeized the Crom 


1 


SYSTE) 
+ LERG? 


T ANDY. 
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to the prejudice of his elder brother's ſon.) there were 
two candidites for the Crown of England. The one 
was Ilarold, a nubleman of great power, of mature 
ave, of long experience, of approved courage and 
abilny; and being a native of the Kingdom, 
it wis ex»eted, he would etflectually ſecure it 
againſt the dominion and ty rang of toreignersF. The 
ocher was William, natural ſon of Robert, Duke ot 
Nurmandyv, by Larlotta, a daughter of a tanner in 
Falaiſe; ne was kinſman to Edward, and a very 
warlike and powertul Prince. 

Fhouzh the Clergy intended the Crown for Wil- 
liam, and hid endeavoured to pertuade Edward to 
adopt him as his {ucceilor, they could not prevent the 
election of Harold. The citizens of London were 
his z2ajous partizans : All the moſt powerful nobili- 
ty, connected with him by alliance or friendſhip, 
viluagly ſcconded his pretenſions: The whole na- 
tion ſcemed joytully to ſwear allegiance to him: 
And the Clergy thought it prudent to adopt his 
auſe. The Pope and William, finding themſelves 
fruſtrated, in all their previous intrigues and ſecret 
cabals, in obtaining the Crown of England for the 
latter, were reſolved to attempt it by open force. 
As the Roman Pontiff had, prior to this period, aſ- 
ſumed the oflice of mediator, or even an arbiter, in 

the 


| During the reign of the Conſcſſor, who had Lecn g ducated in Normandy, the 
ve of Canterbury, as well as many of the higher church livings, were poſſe fed 


by the Normans ; and Edward was cutircly governed by the power and irfiu- 
ence of the Clergy, 
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the quarrels of the greateſt Monarchs, and had obtrug. 
ed his dictates as ſovereign laws on his obſequious dif. 
ciples, it was a ſuſhcient motive to Alexander the Se- 
cond, thereigning Pope, for embracing William's quar. 
rel, that he had made an appeal to his tribunal, and 
rendered him umpiie of the diſpute between him and 
Harold. But there were other advantages, which 
that Pontiff forcſuw mutt retult from the conqueſt 
of England by the Norman arms. That kingdom, 
though at firſt converted by Romiſh miſſionaries, and 
though it had afterwards advanced ſome farther ſteps 
towards ſubjection under Rome, ftili maintained a 
great independence in its cccletialt:c.al adminiftra- 
tion; and had hitherto proved inacceſſible to thoſe 
exorbitant claims, which ſuppportca the grandeur 
of the papacy. Alexander, therefore, hoped, that 
the French and Normans, if ſucceſsful in their en- 
terpriſe, might import into that country a more de- 
voted reverence to the holy ſee, and bring the Eng- 
Jiſh Churches to a nearer conformity with thoſe of 
the reſt of Europe. He, therefore, declared imme- 
diately in favour of William's claim; pronounced 
Harold an uſurper ; denounced excommunication a- 
gainſt him and his adherents; and the more to en- 
courage the Duke of Normandy in his enterpriſe, he 
ſent him a conſecrated banner, and a ring with one 
of St Peter's hairs in it. Thus were all the ambi- 
tion and violence of that invaſion ſaſely covered over 
with the broad mantle of religion. 

The Duke, on his part, offering the lands of Eng- 
land as a prize to be fought for, and to be dividel 
amongſt 
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amongſt all thoſe that ſhould aſſiſt him in the con- 
queſt, the flower of the military force in Europe 
crowded to his ſtandard. And the Emperor, Hen- 
ry the Fourth, not only permitted all his vaſſuls to 
embark in the expedition, but promiſed his protection 
to the Dutchy of Normandy during the abſence of 
the Prince. 

Having aſſembled a fleet of 3<co veſlels, great and 
ſmall, and an army of 680, 0 3 men, William in- 
vaded England; and, on the fourteenth of October 
1066, was fought the ever memorable battle of Haſ- 
tings, in whick the Engliſh army was defeated, and 
Harold killed. This great battle, which laſted from 
morning till ſun-ſet, ſeemed worthy, by the heroic 
feats of valour diſplayed by both armies, and by both 
commanders, to decide the fate of a mighty king- 
dom. 

The two potent Earls, Edwin and Morcar, who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves all that day in battle, 
retired in the night, with the remains of the bro- 
ken army, to London, proclaimed Edgar, the 
only heir of the Saxon line, King, and endeavour- 
ed to put the people in a poſture of defence, and 
encourage them to reſiſt the Normans. Hiſtorians 
obſerve, that, in all probability, they would have 
ſucceeded, if the treacherous behaviour of the Cler- 


897 


William had three horſes killed under him, and there fell about fiſteen thou- 
ſand men on the fide of the Normans : The loſs was t:!l more conſiderable on 
that of the Engliſh; beſides the death of the King and his two valiant brothers. 
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gy in London, had not broken all their meaſure, 


by ſecretly caballing among the people. 


In order to inſpire the troops and citizens with 


activity and courage, theſe brave ofitcers put them 
in mind how they had defended their country, inch 
by inch, againſt the Danes, for a great many years, 


and had at luſt expelled them out of the kingdom; 
and that there was no doubt but the Duke of Nor. 


mandy ſhould ſoon ſind, to his coſt, that the gain. 
ing of a ſingle battle was not ſuſlicient to render him 


maſter of the kingdom, The Clergy, whole influ. 


ence was great over the people, ſenſible that this 
was the critical moment, declared in favour of Wil. 
liam ; and as moſt of the Biſhops and dignified Cler- 
gy were even then Frenchmen or Normans, the 
Pope's bull, by which his enterpriſe was avowed and 
coniccrated, was now openly inſiſted on as a reaſon 
for general ſubmiſſion. Edwin and Morcar, ſceing 
every propoſal over ruled, and deſpairing of making 
efkecqual reſiſtance, retired into the North to take 
their own meaſures. 

[mmediately aiter the departure of theſe Noble- 
men, many of the Barons, the Archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury and York, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, all tie 
Clergy about London, and ſome ſuy Edgar kimlfell, 
by their perſuaſion, went to the Duke at Berkham- 
ſtead, and there ſwore fealty to him, as if he had 
been already their lawful Sovereign. Thus were 
the lives, liberty, and property cf the people of Eng- 
land, ſurrendered into the hands of the Normans, 


by the banefu! influence of the Clergy. For the 
city 
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city of London, following the example of the Cler- 
ey, ſurrendered ; and atterwards the whole kingdom, 
without any further reſiſtance. 

William began his reign by ſeizing the treaſures 
of Harold, which were conliderable ; and by con- 
fiſcating the eſtates of that Prince, and of all thoſe 
who had fought on his ſide in the battle of Haſtings. 
He diſtributed great ſums among his troops; and 
the eccletaitics, but't at home and abroad, to whom 
he owed, in a great meaſure, his crown and king- 
dom, were liberally rewarded. He beſtowed the 
forfeited eſtutes on the moiſt powerful of his Captains; 
and took care to place all real power in the hands cf 
his Normans. He diſarmed the city of London, and 
other places, which appeared moſt warlike and po- 
pulous ; and building fortreſſes and citadels in that. 
capital, as well as in Wincheſter, Hereford, and the 
cities beſt ſituated tor commanding the kingdom, he 
quartered Norman ſoldiers in all of them, and left 
no where any power able to reſiſt or oppoſe him. 

Having thus puniſhed thoſe whom he conſidered 
as his enemies, rewarded his adherents, and provid- 
ed for the defence of his crown and kingdom, Wil- 


liam openly declared the tyrannical principles upon 


which he intended to govern his Engliſh ſubjects, 
by impoſing, without the conſent of Parliament, a 
general tax on the people, that of Danegelt, which. 
had been aboliſhed by the Confeſſor, and which had 

always been extremely odious to the people. 
Always rapacious of money, as the great inſtru- 
ment for ſupporting his authority, William plunder- 
R ed 
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ed the monaſteries; and jealous of the power and 
inftuence of the Engliſh Clergy, he expelled them 
from all the conſiderable dignitics, and advanced 
foreigners in their place.7 

William's Government was fo ſevere and tyranni. 
cal, that his fon and brothers, and teveral of his 
Anglo Norman Barons, as well as many of bis Eng- 
lith ſubjects, frequently rebUlled againſt him. Theſe 
iniurrechions invived the balk of the landed pro- 
prietors, more or less, in the guilt of rreaton, and 
this Prince took ud vantage of executing againſt them, 
with the utmoft rigour, the laws of torteiture and 
attainder. Theor eftates were confiſcated, and ci— 
ther annexed to the royal demeſnes, or conterred on 
the Norman Barons, who had remained faithful to 
him, and other foreigners, 

In this reign, it was crime ſufficient in an Eng- 
Iiſhman to be opulent, noble and powerful; and the 
policy cf the Sovereign, concurring with the rapa- 
city of foreign adventurers, produced almoſt a to- 
tal revolution in the landed property of the king- 
dom. Anrent and honourable families were reduc- 
ed to beggary; the nobles themſelves were every 
where treated with 1gnoininy and contempt ; they 
had the inortification of ſecing their caſtles and ma- 
nors poſſeſſed by foreigners of the meaneſt birth and 

lowelt 


+ Thc Archbiſhop of York, who had ſet the Crown on William's head, had 
died a bitle before this geuctal profcription, of ſorrow and vexation, and I:ft his 
malediQion to that prince, on account of the breach of his coronation oath, and 


ef the extreme tyranny with which he ſaw he was determined to treat his Eng* 


lil ſub ects. 


ec 
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&ations, and they found themſelves carctully exclud- 
ed from every road, which led cithcr to riches or 
preferment. 

As power naturally follows property, this revolu— 
tion alone gave great lccurity tothe toretyncrs, but the 
King, by the introduction of the feudal law— a 15 1- 
tem of military delpotilin—took allo care to retwnm 
tor ever the authority in thole hands which had 
enabled him to ſubdue the kingdom. He divided 
all the lands of England, bende the royal demetnes, 
into baronies ; and he conterred thele, with the re- 
ſervation of Rated lervices and payments, on the 
moſt conliderable of his adventurers. Theſe preat 
Barons, who held immediately of the Crown, ſhared 
out a great part of their lands to other toreigners, 
who were denominated Knights or Vaitals, and who 
paid their Lord the fame duty in peace and war, 
which he himſeif owed ty his Sovereign. The 
whole kingdom contained about 720 chief tenants, 
and 62,215 knights fees; and as none ot the native 
Engliſh were admitted into the tirit rank, the tew, 
who retained their landed property, were glad to be 
received into the ſecond, and, under the protection 
of ſome powerful Norman, to load themfelves and 
their poſterity with this grievous burden, For eſtates 
which they had receive: trec from their anceſtors, 

The better to unite the parts of the Government, 
and to bind them into one ſyſtem, which might ſerve 
both for defence againtt foreigners, and for the ſup- 
port of domeſtic tranquillity, William reduced the 


eccleſiaſtical revenues under the ſame feudal law ; 
R 2 and 
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and though he had courted the Church on his firft 
invaſion and acceſſion, he now ſubjected it to bur. 
dens which the Clergy regarded as a grivous flave. 
ry, and as totally unbeſitting their profeſſion. The 
Biſhops and Abbots were obliged, when required, to 
furnith to the King, during war, a number of 
knights or military tenants, proportioned to the ex- 
tent of property policled by each See or Abbey; 
and they were liable in caſe of failure to the ſame 
penalties which were exacted from the laity. 

Having thus rendered the digniſied Clergy, as well 
as the great Nobles, ſubordinate to the Crown, and 
united the whole kingdom in one extcnitve barony, 
of which the Sovercign became the ſuperior, and in 
ſome meaſure the ultimate proprietor, and entirely 
completed and finally eſtabliſhed the feudal ſy ſtem, 
William placed the legiſlative power in himfelt and 
the great Council of the nation, or what was after- 
wards called the Parliament. 

The Sovereign, the great Barons, the Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, and moſt conſiderable Abbots, were con- 
ſtituent members of this council. The dignified 
Clergy fat by a double title ; by preſcription, as hav- 
ing always poſſeſſed that privilege through the whole 
Saxon period, from the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity; and by their right of baronage, as holding 
of the King in capite by military ſervice. 

The great Barons were the moſt honourable mem- 
bers of the State, and had a right to be conſulted in 
all public deliberations : They were the immediate 

vaſſas 


| 


| 
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raſſals of the Crown, and owed as a ſervice tleir at- 
tendance in the court of their ſupreme Lord. 

The dignity of Earl or Count was official and ter- 
ritorial as well as hereditary : and as all the Earls 
were alſo Barons, they were confidered as mil:tary 
vaſſals of the Crown, were admitted in that capacity 
into the general council, and iormed the mott ho— 
nourable and powerful branch of it. All the imme- 
diate military vaſiuls of the Crown amounted not 
fully to 700, when Doomſduy's book was framed, 
in the latter part of William's reign; and as the 
the members were well plcaled, on any pretext, to 
excuſe themſelves rom attendunce, the aſſembly was 
never likely on any occalion to become too numerous 
for the diſpatch of public buſineſs. 

The executive power was exerciſed by the Sove- 
reign; and the Crown was rendered hereditary in 
the houſe of Normandy. The Eing, by virtue of 
his executive authority, had the power of calling 
Parliaments, and of putting a negative on their de- 
uberations. He likewiſe, upon ſome occalions, ex- 
erciſed the important privilege of impoling taxes. 
But, in that age few taxes were impoſed upon the 
nation; the chief ſupport of the Crown was derived 
from a revenue independent of the people. As the 
great feudal ſuperior of the kingdom, William al- 
ſumed the power of declaring war and making peace, 
which was from this time regarded as a branch of 
the royal prerogative. In the Anglo Saxon Govern- 
ment, the power of making peace and war was in- 
variably poſſeſſed by the Wittenagemot; and was 

regarded 
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regarded as inſeperable from the allodial conditia | 


of its members. But in the Norman Government 


it was aſſumed by the Sovereign: And this branch 
of the feudal ſyſtem, which was accomodated to the - 


* 
. 


depredations and commotions prevalent in that rude 
period, has remained in alter ages, when, from a to. 


| 


: 


tal change of manners, the circumſtances, by which | 


it was recommended, have no longer any exiſtence, P 


* 


The King could at his pleaſure command the atten. 
dance of his Barons and their vaſſals, in which con. 
ſiſted the military force of the kingdom; and could 
employ them, during forty days, either in reſiſting a 
foreign enemy, or reducing the rebellious ſubjects, 
And what was of great importance, the whole judi- 
cial power was ultimately in his hands, and was ex- 


erciſed by officers and miniſters of his appointment, 


Thus William deſtroyed all the elective power of 
the people, and entirely reverſed the Anglo-Saxon 
mode of Government. He created all the nobility 
in the realm: he appointed the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops: he nominated all the oflicers, both civil 
and military, that were to preſide over the people. 


He exerciſed the power of making peace and t 


declaring war; as well as of impoſing taxes by hi 
own authority; and his edicts, iſſued with the conſent 
of his privy council, had the full force of law. He pre- 
fided in the national council, which was wholly 
compoſed of his vaſſals, and of courſe over-ruled all 
their determinations. In fine, it may be juſtly faid, 
that William united in his own perſon the exccutive, 
the legiſlative and the judiciary powers. 

The 


L 


* 


| 
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The judicial authority was lodged in the privy 
council, or Curia Regis, where the Sovereign preſi— 
ded, and in his abſence the Lord High Steward who 
was the firſt magiſtrate in the State, and on whom 
depended all the civil affairs of the kingdom. A3 
the members of this court, which was, in aitcr times 
known by the name of the Star Chamber, were created 
and removed at pleaſure by the King, fo the dect- 
fons, whenever he choſe to intertere, depended cntire- 
ly upon his will. The juriſdiction of the Baron, 
the Hundred, and the County courts, was reſtricted 
to matters of ſmall value ; and the greater part oi 
cauſes, civil and criminal, as well as fitcal, were ap- 
propriated to the great Baron Court of the Sovereign. 
This court, which was ſometimes called the King's 
Court, ſometimes the Court of Exchequer, compre- 
hended the whole buſineſs, which is now ſhared out 
among four courts, the Chancery, the King's Bench, 
the Common Pleas and the Exchequer. 

Such an accumulation of powers was itſelf a great 
ſource of authority, and rendered the juriſdiction of 
the Court terrible to all the ſubjects ; but the power 
of the Crown was ſtill more increaſed, as well as 
ſupported, by a great revenve; and by a revenue 
that was fixed, perpetual, and independent of the 
ſubject. 

In the general diſtribution of land among bis fol- 
lowers, William kept polleflion of no leſs than 1422 
manors in different parts of England, which paid 
him rent either in money, or in corn, cattle, and the 
uſual produce of the land. An ancient hiſtorian com- 

| | putes, 


| 
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putes, that his annual fixed income, belides eſcheatz 
fines, relics, and other uſual profits to cqual Value, 
amounted to 4, ol. a year; a jum equal to | 
leaſt nine or ten millions at preſent; and as thx | 
Prince had neither flect nor army to ſupport, the 
2rmer being only a calual expence, and the latter 


maintained, without any charge to him, by his mili. 
tary vaſltt:ls, we mult thence conclude, that no Em. | 
peror, or Prince, in any age or nation, was ever to be | 
compared to the Conqueror in opulence and tiche, 
The rent of the Crown lands, confidered merely as fy 
much riches, was a ſource of power: The influence 
of the King over his tenants and the inhabitants of 
his towns, increaſed this power: But the other nu- 
merous branches of his revenue, beſides ſupplying 
his treaſury, gave, by their very nature, a great lati- 
tude to arbitrary authority, and were a ſupport of * 
the prerogative ; as will appear from an enumeraticn 
only of ſome of them. 

The King was never content with the ſtated rents, 
but levied heavy tailliages at pleaſure on the inha- 
bitants, both of town and country, who lived with- 
in his demeine. All bargains of ſale, in crder to 
prevent theft, being prohibited, except in boroughs | 
and public markets, he exacted tolls on all goods 
which were there fold, He ſeized two hogſheads, 
ene beſore and one behind the maſt, from every vel 
wo! rhat inported wine, All goods paid to his cul- 
rms 4 proportionable part of their value. Paſſage 
over brulges and on rivers was loaded with tolls at 
picatoro, In {avrt, thie commerce of the Kingdom 


was 
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heats 

Value, das ſo much given up to the King, that he erected 
ton] gilde, corporations, and monopolies, wherever he 
the pleaſed; and levied ſums for theſe excluſive privile- 


t, th ges. Danegelt was a ſpecies of land-tax levied arbi- 
latter trarily by the early Norman Kings. Moneyoge was 
likewiſe a general land tax of the fame nature, levied 
Em. by the two firſt Norman Kings, and aboliſhed by the 
to be þ charter of Henry the Firit. 


ches. The eſcheats were a great branch both of power 
asf and of revenue to the King, eſpecially during the 
1Ence firſt reigns after the conqueſt. In default of deſcen. 
ts of dants from the firit Baron, his land reverted to the 
nu- Crown, and continually augmented the King's pol- 
ying ſeſſions. The Prince had indeed, by law, a power of 
lati- alienating theſe eſcheats ; but by this means he en- 
rt of joyed an opportunity of eſtabliſhing the tortunes of 
ticn his friends and ſervants, and thereby enlarging his 
authority, 

nts, When a Baron died, the King immediatcly took 
tha- poſſeſſion of the eſtate; and the heir, before he re- 
ith- covered his right, was obliged to make application 
r to to the Crown, to defire that he might be admitted 
ghs to do homage for Lis land, and to pay a compoſition 
ods to the King. As this compolition was not fixed by 
ids, law, the king was often very exorbitant in his demands, 
rel. and kept pole Hon of the land till they were complied 
ul- with. 

ge It the heir was a minor, the King retained the 
at hole profit of the eſtate till his majority; and 
on might grant what ſum he thought proper for the 
726 education of the young Baron. It is obvious, that a 


Seat proportion of the landed property muſt, by 
8 means 
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means of this practice, be continually in the hands 
of the Prince, and that all the noble families were 
thereby held in continual dependence. When the 
King granted the wardſhip of a rich heir to any one, 
he had the opportunity of entiching a favourite or 
miniſter. If he ſold it, which he frequently did, he 


was thereby able to levy a conſiderable ſum of mo- 


ney. 

If the heir was a female, the King was entitled 
to offer her to any huſband of her rank he thought 
proper ; and if ſhe refuſed him, ſhe forteited her 
land ; even a male heir could not marry without the 
royal conſent, and it was uſual for men to pay large 
ſums for the liberty of making their own choice 
in marriage. No man could diſpoſe of his land, 
either by ſale or will, without the conſent of the ſu- 
perior. 

Fines, amerciaments, and oblatas, as they were 
called, were another conſiderable branch of the roy- 
al power and revenue. The ancient records of the 
Exchequer, which are ſtill preſerved, give ſurpriſing 
accounts of the numerous fines and amerciaments le- 
vied in thoſe days, and of the ſtrange inventions fal- 
len upon to exact money, from the ſubject. It ap- 
pears that the Anglo Norman kings put themſelves 
entirely on the footing of the barbarous Eaſtern 
Princes, whom no man muſt approach without a pre- 
ſent, who ſell all their good offices, and who intrude 
themſelves into every buſineſs, that they may have a 
pretence of extorting money. Even juſtice was a- 
vowedly bought and fold; the King's court itſelf, 
though 
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tough the ſupreme judicature of the kingdom, was 
open to none that brought not large preſents to the 
King ; the bribes given tor the expedition, delay, 
ſuſpenſion, and, doubtleſs, for the perverſion of juſ- 
tice, were entered into the public regiſters of the 
royal revenue, and remain as monuments of the per- 
petual iniquity and tyranny of the times. 

Fines for crimes and treſpalles were another con- 
ſiderable branch of the royal revenue. Moſt crimes 
were attoned for by money; the fines impoſed were 
not limited by any rule or ſtatue; and frequently 
occaſioned the total ruin of the perſon, even for the 
lighteſt treſpaſſes. The foreſt laws, particularly, 
were a great ſource of oppreſſion. The King poſ- 
ſeſſed 68 foreſts, 13 chaces, and 781 parks, in diffe- 
rent parts of England ; and no ſubject had any right, 
either to poſſeſs u foreſt, or even to hunt upon his 
owneſtate, unleſs by virtueofacharter from the crown. 
New and ſavage penalties were inflited upon ſuch as 
incroached upon the King's game, or committed any 
treſpaſs in his foreſts; and the laws upon this ſub- 
ject were executed in a manner the moſt rigorous 
and tyrannical. 

Such were the oppreſſive tenures of the feudal ſy- 
ſtem, and ſuch was the exorbitant power of the 
Crown in the reign of William the Conqueror ; a 


power by which that Prince and his immediate ſuc- 


ceſſors were enabled to maintain an abſolute and ty- 
rannical government over their Engliſh ſubjects, for 
the ſpace of 149 years, that is, from the Norman Con- 
queſt to the eſtablimment of Magni Charta, or 

8 2 the 
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the Great Charter of Liberties, in the ſixteenth year 
of the reign of King John. 


* 


j 
| 
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CHAP. XII. 


OF TRE CAUSES WHICH COMBINED TO ESTABLISH 
THE GRKEART CHARTER, AND TO RISTORE THE F1. 
ECTIVE FOWER OF THE PEOPLE. 


SEcT. I. 


+ *-ſkon of William Ruſus—Hhis tyrannical government U ſurpation of 

* 17. . His Charter to the city of London—His conceflions :o the 

the Barons, the Baſis of the Great Charter—Uſurpation of 

W firmaticn of Henry's Charters—His Batons' conditional 

2 » 1... F-& —Conſequerces of the war between Stephen 

Accchion of Henry the 2d—His extenſive domin'ons— 

rea: Pewer of the Crown— The cauſcs of in Alter on n he 

maxinis of Government—Accefſion of Richard the Firſt — His warlike 
genius Its cleats on the Liberty of the Subjects. 


W 1LLIAM Rufus, the Conqueror's ſecond ſon, in 


couſequence of his father's will, aſcended the throne 
| | : to 


Year 


G8. KS. 


in 


— 
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to the prejudice of his elder brother Robert, to 
whom Normandy and Mine had been leſt. 

This Prince, being apprehenſive, that a deed fo un— 
formal, which violated Robert's right of primogeni— 
ture, might meet with great oppolition, endeavour- 
ed to engage the aſſections ot the native Englith ; 
and as that people were now 1o thorough'y ſubdued, 
that they no longer aſpired to the recovery of their 
ancient liberties, and were contented with the prof- 
pet of ſome mitigation in the tyranny of the Nor- 
man Princes, they zcaluuſly embraced William's 
cauſe, upon receiving lome general promiſes of good 
treatment, and of enjoying tlic licence of hunting in 
the royal foreſts. : 

But William had no ſooner reduced his Anglo 
Norman Barons, who had endeavoured to place Ro- 
bert on the Throne, than he gave a full career 
to his tyranny. All ranks of men, the Clergy not 
excepted, found reaſon to complain of an arbitrary 
and tyrannical adminiſtration. The Engliſh found 
themſelves expoſed to the fame oppreflions, which 
they had undergone in the reign of the Conqueror, 
and which were rather augmented by the violent 
impetuous te:nper of the preſent Monarch. But his 
ſubjects, by the fortunate arrow of Sir Walter Tyr- 
rel, who ſiot him through the heart at a hunting- 
match, were hoppily delivered from his tyranny, at- 
ter a reign of twelve years. 

It was happy tor England, that Henry the Firſt, 
who ſucceeded his brother William, found himſelf 
in a very critical ſituation, between his deſire of hav- 


ing 
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ing a Crown, and the means of obtaining it. He 
was the Conqueror's youngeſt ſon, and born in Eng. 
land; which was his only pret..niions to the Crown, 
in oppoſition to his elder brother Robert, who was 


abſent in the Holy land, which gave Henry a great F 


advantage over him. 


Upon being appriſed of his brother's death, Hen. 


ry ſecured the royal treaſure at Wincheſter ; and, 
without lofing a moment, haſtened with his money 
to London. Having aſſembled ſome Noblemen and 
Prelates, whom his addreſs, or abilities, or preſents, 
gained to his fide, he was ſuddenly elected, or ra. 
ther ſaluted King; and immediately proceeded te 
the exerciſe of the royal dignity. 

But as Henry foreſaw that a Crown, uſurped a- 
gainſt all rules of juſtice, would fit very unſteady on 
Lis head, he reſolved, by fair profeſſions at leaſt, to 
gain the affections of all his ſubjects. Beſides taking 
che uſual coronation- oath to maintain the laws and 
execute juſlice, he promiſed to renounce all unjuſt 
prerogatives, uſurped by the two late Kings; to a- 
boliſh all rigorous laws, and grie vous taxes; and to 
reſtore the laws of Edward the Conſeſſor, as the law 
of the land, which ſecured to the people their per- 
ſons and property. And to convince his ſubjects, by 
undoubted facts, that he intended to govern them 
agreeably to this declaration, he granted one charter 


to the city of London, and another to the whole king- 

gom; | 
gy his charter to the city of London, Henry, in 

me meaſurg, reſtored the clective power of the 


people 
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ople within the city, as they were empowered to 
hold Middleſex at three hundred pounds a year, to 
elect their own Sheriff and Juſticiary, and to hold 
pleas of the Crown. They were likewiſe exempted 
from Scot, Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodging 
the King's retinue. Theſe, with a confirmation of 
their privilege of their court of Haſtings, Ward- 
motes, and Common Halls, and their liberty of 
hunting in Middleſex and Surry, are the chief ar- 
ticles of this charter. 

In that to the whole kingdom, he promiſed, that, 
at the death of any Biſhop, or Abbot, he never 
would ſeize the revenues of the See or Abbey during 
the vacancy, but would leave the whole to be reap- 
ed by the ſucceſſor; and that he would never let to 
farm any etcleſtaſtical benefice, nor diſpoſe of it for 
money. After this conceſſion to the Church, whoſe 
favour was of ſo great conſequence, he proceeded to 
enumerate the civil grievances, which he purpoſed 
to redreſs. He promiſed, that upon the death of 
any Earl, Baron, military tenant, his heirs ſhould 
be admitted to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, on paying 
2 juſt and lawful relief; without being expoſed to 
luch exorbitant exactions as had been required dur- 
ing the late reigns: He remitted the wardſhips of 
minors, and allowed guardians to be appointed, who 
ſhould be anſwerable for the truſt : He promiſed 
not to diſpoſe of any heireſs in marriage, but by 
the advice of all the Barons ; and if any Baron in- 
tended to give his daughter, fiſter, niece, or kinſ- 


woman, 
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woman, in marriage, it ſhould only be neceſſary 
for him to conſult the King, who promiſed to take 
no money for his conſent, nor ever to refuſe per. 


miſhon, unleſs the perſon, to whom it was propof. F 


ed to marry her, ſhould happen to be his enemy: 


He granted his Barons and military tenants the pow. 
er of bequeathing by will their money or perional } 
eſtates; and if they neglected to make a will, he þ 
promiſed, that their hcirs ſhould ſucceed to them: 
He renounced the right of impoſing moneyage, and 
of levying taxes at pleaſure on the farms which the 


Barons retained in their own hands : He made ſome 


_ general profeſſions of moderating fines : He oflereda 


pardon for all offences; and he remitted all debts 


due to the crown : He required that the vaſſals of | 


the Barons ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges, which 


he granted to his own Barons; and he promiſed ' 


general confirmation and obſervance of the laws of 
King Edward. Such is the ſubſtance of the chief 
articles contained in that famous charter ; and though 


Henry, after the preſent turn was ſerved, never 


once thought, during his reign, of obſerving one 


ſingle article of it, it ſerved as the ground work of 
the great charter of liberties, obtained from King 


John. 


Stephen, having ſecured the intereſt of the Clet- 
gv. by means ct the late King's treaſure, aſcended | 
the Throne; and, without any ſhadow either of he- 


reditary title, or conſent of the nobility or people, 
was allowed to proceed to the exerciſe of the Sove- 
reign 
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reign authority. As this Prince had a powerful com- 
petitor for the Crown, in the perſon of Matilda, 
the only deſcendant of Henry, and as ſuch, had min- 
ny friends to ſupport her titic, he was very liveral 
* his promiſes to the Clergy, to the Nobility, and to 
the people. He not only confirmed the charter of 
Henry, but engaged to carry it into execution when- 
ever, by their atſiſtance, he ſhould be firmly cſtabliſh- 
upon the throne. 

Upon this the Barons promited him a conditional 
ſupport ; that they would be taithful to him no 
longer than he was foithful to his promifes; that 
they had been amuſed by promiſes, from all 
the Kings ſince the conquelit, and tnerclore they 
ſhould now take their own meaſures. They accord- 
ingly fortitied their caſtles, and put themſelves in a 
poſture of defence; ſo that, in a little time, there 
were above a thouſand fortified caſtles in the king- 
dom, which afterwards contributed much to the re- 
ſtoration of the Conititution. | 

In the ſucceeding wars, ior the Crown, between 
Stephen and Matilda, the aſſiſtange of the people was 
abſolutely neceſſury on both tides ; and therefore 
they readily granted charters to many towns, for the 
government of themlelves upon their od Saxon 
principles; by which the elective power of the peo— 
ple was re· eſtubliſned in thoſe towns, which, in time, 
operated to the great end of reſtoring the Saxon Con- 
ſtitution. 

1 Heury 


| The partition of England into four d'viſians, and the appointment of i*t- 
acratt jultices to zo the ciucut in cach Civifon, and decide the cafes in the 
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Henry the Second, ſurnamed Plantagenet, who 
ſucceeded Stephen, aſcended the throne with the ap. 
probation of all partics. The hopes of the Engliſh 
were much elevated upon his accefſion ; as he was 
deſcended from their ancient Kings, they imagined 


he would reſtore to them their old form of govern. 
ment. 


{thre 

But the attention of Henry, who was a Prince of j exo 
great abilities, was wholly taken up in defending his [ the 
extenſive continental territories, which compoſcd a- had 
bove a third part. of the French Monarchy, againſt | nar 
his rebellious ſubjects, and the encroachments of the me 
neighbouring Princes; in repelling the incurſions of wil 
the Welſh; in reducing Ireland; and in reſiſting of 
the uſurpations of the Pope and his own Clergy, me 
which had mounted to ſuch a height, that it became 3 


neceſſary to determine whether the King or Becket, | 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſhould be ſovereign | me 
of the kingdom. As Henry had neither leiſure nor th 
inclination io re-eſtabliſh the Saxon mode of govern- of 
ment, he left the legiſlative authority in the ſame 
condition as he found it; and the power of the a 
Crown greatly increaſed. Yet, from this time time, h; 
the Conſtitution began to revive and emerge from ec 
that load of oppreſſion that it had lain under, for tl 
the ſpace of one hundred and twenty three years. 5 
The Norman and other foreign families, eſtabliſh- c 
ed in England, had now ſtruck deep root; and being 
| entirely 


counties, was an important ordinance of this Prince, had a direct tendency ta a 
reſtrain the oppreſſion of the Barons, and protect the infcrior genery and con- 
men people in their property. 
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entirely coalited with the people, whom at firſt they 
oppreſſed and deſpiſed, they .no longer thought that 
they needed the protection of the Crown for the en- 
joyment of their fortunes, or conſidered tlhꝛeir tenure as 
precarious and dependent. They aſpired to the ſame 
independence, which they ſaw enjoyed by their bre- 
thren on the Continent, and deſired to reſtrain thoſe 
exorbitant prerogatives and arbitrary practices, which 
the neceſſities of war and the violence of conqueſt 
had at firſt obliged them to indulge in their Mo- 
narch. The memory allo of that equitable govern- 
ment under the Saxon Princes, which remained 
with the Engliſh, diffuſed ſtill farther the ſpirit 
of liberty, and made the Barons both deſirous of 
more independence to themſelves, and willing 
to indulge it to the people. And it was not 
long before this ſecret revolution in the ſenti- 
ments of men produced, firſt violent convulſions in 
the State, then an evident alteration in the maxims 
of government. 
Richard the Firſt, Henry's ſon and ſucceſſor, was 
a prince of ſuch a warlike genius, that it ſeems to 
have engroſſed the whole man; and to have'exclud- 
ed all other thoughts, but what might contribute to 
the gratification of his ruling paſſion. He had en- 
aged himſelf, with the King of France, to proſe- 
cute a war aguiuſt the Saracens in the Holy-land, 
12 agreeable 
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+ He conquered the iſlaud of Cyprus; and reduced the city of Acre, the 
aucient Ptolemais, in Paleſtine ; but was taken priſoner on his return home by 
ac Duke of Auſtria, and an immenſe ſum paid for his ranſom. 
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agreeable to the cruſading madneſs of thoſe times; 
which involved him in an expence which his ordi. 
nary revenue was not able to ſupport. This put 
him upon many expedients of railing money to exe. 
cute his enterprize ; ſume of which were very un. 
juſt, arbitrary, and impolitic. 

It was under Richard, who was denominated the 
ſelling Prince, that many of our cities, towns, and 
boroughs, purchaſed back their old Saxon rights, of 
being governed by their own magiſtrates ; where 
they had not done it before. For it had been a fre- 
quent practice, after Henry the Firit, to purchale 
back ſometimes a part, and ſome times the whole of 
their old Saxon privileges, liberties, and franchiles, 
for a fine to the King; for which the Kings were 
wont to give them charters. And from hence 
it comes that our corporations hold their reight; 
by written charters, which were always made 
by way of grants. The city of London bought 
back the privilege of having a Mayor, or chief magiſ- 
trate, of their own electing; and a power of elec- 
ting two Sherriffs, to ſerve for the city of London 
and county of Middleſex. Such were the means by 
which the cities, and boroughs, recovered by de- 
grees their ancient Saxon Government, and became 
once more little republics within themſelves. But 
as to the rural tithings, or the Saxon country divi- 
ſions, they were ſo confounded and entangled with the 


diſlerent 
Richard fold every thing that he could part with, or lind a purchaſer for: 


when his friends adviſed him againſt ſuch fales, be lopped their mouths by 
telling them, He would ſell the city of London, if lie could fiud a purchaſer.” 


Ac 


ti 
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different rights of the Baronies and Manors, and o- 
ther Norman eſtabliſhments, that they were never 
able to make the leaft attempt to recover their old 


tithing form of Goverment. 
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Acceſſion of Join—His war with France—His quarrcl with the Pope 
Their effect Diſcontents of the Barovs—Infurrection of the Baron 
Eſtabliſhment of the Great Charter ts principal Clauſes-- Perjury of the 
King—Renew:l of the civil wars—Prince Lewis of France called over— 
Dcuth of the King—-Acceſlion of Henry the Third---Magna Charta con- 
firmed--- The Charter of the Foreſts obtained- The King's partiality to 
I vreignet+--- His arbitrary Gov: rnment---Difcomtent of the Barons-- -Ci- 
vil war---Uſurpation of Leice ftvr---ilouſe of Commons--- Battle of FEN 
nan and death of Leicchter---Settlement of the Governmevr, 


J onx, properly ſurnamed lack-land, brother tc 
Richard, ſucceed ed to the throne with a diſputed 
title. This Prince's character was a complication 
of vices equally n em and odious ; riinous to him- 


101: 


was his greateſt misfortune, his quarrel with bs 
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ſelfand deſtructive to his people. He was involvediq 
threegreat ſtruggles, from which it would have requir. 
ed the abilities of an Alexander, or a Cæſar, to ex. 
tricate themſelves with honour ; but which, un. 
der his management, conld hardly fail to termi. 
nate in diſgrace and ruin. The firſt was, his war 
with the King of France; the ſecond, his contef 
with the Roman Pontiif; and the third, which + 


people. By the firſt, happily for England, he | 
loſt all his Norman and French dominions, and 
with them his ſupport. For theſe provinces had al. 
ways, ſince the Conqueſt, furniſhed the Kings of 
England with a forcign army, to keep the Engliſh in 
obedience and ſubmiſſion to their tyrannical power, 
without which all their pretended right of conqueſt gave 
would have availed them nothing. By his quarre 
with the Pope, he loſt the benefit of that enthufial- | 
tic regard, which the ſuperſtition of the people hath 
generally entertained for the ſentiments of the Cler- 
gy, For the Church, in this cale, found it her inte- 
reſt to diſcharge his ſubjects from obedience to his 
perſon, and expoled him as a prey to all his ene- 
mies. | 
The Barons thought this a favourable opportunity rot 
to declare themſelves ; they accordingly inſiſted that mec 
the King ſhould reſtore to them their rights and pri- the! 
vileges, purſuant to his promiſes before his coron- | 
tion, as well as to the charters of his predeceſſor. | 
For notwithſtanding Henry the Firſt had granted a | tie 
eharte! 


Ivedia | 
equir. | 
to ex. 

I, Un. 
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charter, favourable in many particulars to the liber- 
ties of the people; and notwithſtanding both Ste- 

n and Henry the Second had renewed and con- 
ſirmed this grant; yet the conceſſions of all theſe Prin- 
ces had ſtill remained without effect; and the lame 
unlimited authority continued to be exerciſed by 
them and their ſucceſſors. The whole people had 
heen reduced to a ſtate of vaſſalage under the King 
or the Barons, and even the greateſt part of them to 
a real ſtate of ſlavery; and the nation, during the 
courſe of years, had groaned under a tyranny, 


unknown to all the Kingdoms founded by che Nor- 


man conquerors. 

In an aſſembly of the Barons, held at London, 
Cardinal Langton informed them, that, before he 
gave the King abſolution, he had cauſed him to 
ſwear that he would reſtore the Church, the Nobili- 
ty, and the Commonalty to their rights and privile- 
ges. But as difficulties might occur in the particulars 
to be required of the King, they might have re- 
courſe to a charter grantzd by Henry the Firſt, of 
which he had fortunately found a copy; notwith- 
ſanding the pains taken to bury it in oblivion. 

The Barons reſolved to make this charter the 
grounds of their demands upon the Kivg ; and im- 
mediately entered into an affociation, and bound 
themſelves, by an oath, to ſtand by each other, and 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to obtain the eſtabliſh- 


ment of their juſt rights and privileges. This was 


the firſt aſſociation thut was ever made, in England, 
in 
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in defence of the rights of the people againſt the 80. 
vereign. 

Having fortified their caſtles, and put themſelxeg 
in a poſture of defence, the Barons ordered a com. 
mittee to attend the King, at London, with a peti. 
tion, praying that he would grant them a renewal of | 
Henry's charter, and a confirmation of the laws | 
St Edward. The King, alarmed with their zeal an 
unariimity, as well as with their power, required a \ 
delay, promiſed that at the feſtival of Eaſter, he woull 
give them a poſitive anſwer to their petition. 

During this interval, John, in order to break the 
the league of his Barons, granted to the Clergy a 
charter, abandoning for ever that important preroga. 
tive, for which his father and all his anceſtors had | 
zealouſly contended ; and ſent an agent to Rome, in 
order to appeal to the Pope againſt the tyranny of | 
his Barons, and procure him a favourable ſentence 
from that pewerful tribunal. 

On the approach of the feſtival of Eaſter, the mal- 
content Barons aſſembled at Stampford, a powerful 
army; in which were 2800 knights, beſides their | 
retainers and inferior perſons without number. Ela- 
ted with their power, they advanced in a body to | 


Brackly within fifteen miles of Oxford, the place | 


where the Court then reſided; there they te- , 
ceived a meſſage from the King, by the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and the Earl of Pembroke, defiring 
to know what thoſe liberties were which they ſo 


zealouſly challenged from their ſovereign. They de. 
livered © 
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Iivered to theſe meſſengers a ſchedule containing the 
chief articles of their demands; which was no {yon- 
er ſhown to the King, than he burit into a furious 
paſton, and aſked, why the Barons did not allo de- 
mand of him his kingdom, fweurmg that he would 
never grant them {uch libertics as muſt reduce him- 
ſclf to ſlavery. 

No ſooner were the confederated Nobles informed 
of John's refuſal, than they proceeded, without fur- 
ther ceremony, to make war upon the King. They 
laid ſic ge to the caille of Northampton; they advan- 
ced to Mare in their way to London, where they held 
a correſpondence with the principal citizens; and 
were received without oppolition into that capital. 
The King was left at Oldham in Surrey with a poor 
retinue of only feven Knights; and after trying ſe- 
reral expedients to clu le the blow, after offering to 
refer all differences to the Pope alone, or to eight 
Baroas, four to be choten by himſelt, and four by the 
confederates, he found himſelf at laſt obLged to ſub- 
mit at diſcretion. 

A Conference betu cen the King and the Barons 
was appointed at Runnemede, betu cen Windtor and 
Staines; a place which has ever ſince been extremely 
celebrated, on account of this great action. The 
two parties encamped apart, like open enemies; and 
after a debate of a few days, the King, with a tacili- 
ty which was ſomewhat ſuf bicious, ſigned and lealed 
the Charter which was required of him. This fa- 
mous deed, commoaly called the Great Charter, either 

U granted. 
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granted or ſecured very important liberties or 


privileges, to every order of men in the kingdom, 
to the Clergy, to the Barons, and to the People, 

The freedom of election uus lecured to the Clergy; 
the former charter of the King was confirmed, by 
which the neceſſity ofa Royal Conge de bre and con. 
fir mation was ſuperieded : All checks upon appeal; 
to Rome was removed, Ly tic allowance granted e. 
very man to depurt the kingdom at plcaſure : And 
the fines upon the Clergy, for any otlence, were or- 
dained to be proportioncd to their luy eſtates, not ty 
their eccleſiaſtical benefices. 

The privilages graiited to the Barons were either 
abatements in the rigour of their feudal law, or deter. 
minations in points which had been left by that law, 
or had become by practice, arbitrary and ambiguous, 
The reliets of heirs ſuccceding ro a military fee were 
aſcertained ; an Emul's and Baron's at an hundred 
merks, a Knight's at an hundred ſhillings. It was or- 
dained by the charter, that, if the heir be à mincr, 
he ſhall, immediately upon his majority, enter upon 
his eſtate, without paying any relief. The King 
ſhall not ſell his wardſhip: He ſhall levy only reaſo- 
nable profits upon the eſtate, without committing 
waite orhurting the property: He ſhall uphold thecaſ- 
tles, houſes, mills, parks, and ponds. And ifhe commit 
the guardianſhip of the ęſtate to the ſherrliTor any o- 
ther, he fall previouſly oblige them to find ſurety 
to the ſame purpoſe. During the minority of a Ba- 


Ton, while his lands are in wardſhip, and are not in 
his on poſſeſſion, no debt which he owes to the 
Tews 


— 
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Jews 1.4] bear any intereſt. Heirs hull be marred 
without difparaye. nent; ang betore the marriage bg 
contracted, the nearelt relations of the pertons mal! 
be inlormed of it. A wide, without paying any 
relief, ſhall enter upon her Gower, tae third part 


of her huſband's, rents; the mall not be compel- 


led to marry, ſo long as the chutes to continue lingle ; 
ſhe ſhall only give lccurity never to marry without 
ner Lord's content, The Ning mall not claim the 
wardſhip of any minor, who holds latuls by military 
tenure of a Bron, on pretence that he ally hold, lands 
of the Crown, by foccage or any other tenure. Scu— 
tages ſhall be eſtim:t-<d at the tame rate as in the 
time of Henry the Firſt : and no ſcutage or aid, ex- 
cept in the three gencral feudal caſes, the King's cap- 
tivity, the knighting his eldeſt ſon, and the marrying 
his eldeſt daughter, ſhall be impoſed, but by the great 
council of the kingdom ; the Prelates, Earls and great 
Barons, ſhail be called to this great council, each by 
a particular writ ; the leſler Barons, by a general 
ſummons of the Sheriff. The Ning ſhall not ſeize any 
Baron's land for a debt to the Crown, it the Baron poi- 
ſſes as many goods and chattels as are ſufficient to diſ- 
charge that debt. No man ihall be obliged to perform 
more ſervice for his tee than hie is bound to by his te- 
nure. No governor nor Conſtable of a caftle ſhall o- 
blige any Knight to give money for caſtle guard, ifheis 
willing to perform the ſervice in perſon, or by any o- 
ther able bodied man ; and if the Knight be in the 
held himſel', by the King's command, he ſhall be 
exempt from all other ſervice of this nature. No 


U 2 vaſſal 
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vaiTal ſnail be allowed to fel fo much of his land as 
to ineapucitute kimfelt trom pertorming his {crvice 
to his Lord. 

Theſe were the principal articles, witch were 


calculated for the interellts of the Clerge and the 


ee and 


Barons, a 
adminiftration of juilice, and tended not 


The following clauſes enared tas 
enuitible 
only to the 1nt{refts of inferior rinks of men, but to 
the benefit of the whole community. 

It was ordained, that all the privileges and im— 
munities above mentioned, granted to the Barons a- 
guinſt the King, ſhould be extended by the Barons 
to their inferice vallals, Tue ing bound himſell 
not to grant any writ, enponering a Baron to levy 
aids from his vaitils, except in the three fcudal ca- 
tvs, One weigkt aud one meaſure {hail be obierved 
throw out the whole Kingdom. Merchants ſhall 
be allowel to trantec alt buſineſs without being ex- 
poioy to guy arbitrary tolls and impoſitions : They 
ant all freemen all be ailowed to go out of the 
London, ard 


all cities and borouyhs, ſhall pretrve their ancient 


kingdom, and return to it at pleaſure. 


libertics, immunitics, and free cuſtums: Aids thatl 


not be required of them, but by the conſent of the 


No towns nor individuals ſhall be 
ohliged to make or ſupport bridges but by ancient 
cuſtom. The goods of every other free man ſhall 
be diſpoſ.d of according to his will: If he die in- 
teſtate, his htuns all ſucceed to them. No oſücer 
of the Crown ſail take any horſes, carts, or wood, 
without the conſent of the owner. The King's 
courts 


great council. 
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courts of juſtice ſuall be Nlaticvary, ad Pall no 
longer loilow his peiſon: They nal! be open to e- 
very one ; and jaſtice fhull no longer Le bought, re— 
faicd, or delayed by them. The merz, fail be in: 
cipacitated to I Id pleas of the Crown; aid all 
nut put any perion up3n lis trial, from runcur of 
ſuſpicion alone, but upon the cvidence GC Law ul 
ritnelles. No Freeman hall be talen or imprifen- 
el, or difpoſlcuvd of nis irce tenement 2 I;bcertice, 
or outlawed, Or bunte. Cr ary He Hurt 0, TIRTLISIN 
unlels by the legal judgment of Lis pocrs, ce by the 


law of the land; and all uno ſullered otlierwile in 
. , 8 : | 3 3p '- TR oy 
this and tue two tormer retgns, fin be reſtored t 


their rights and poſitions, Every freeman hal! be 
fined in proportion to Its fault; and no line fall be 
levied on him to his utter ruin: Even a wililan or 


ruſtic ſhall not by any ine be bereaved ot _ Carts, 


ploughs, and implements of huſoandiy. Such were 
the principal articles of the Great e and nut- 


withitanding all the attempts and incroschments ce 
Johm and his fecellurs, they wilt N the fcun— 
dation und bulvarks of Eugliſh liberty. 

It mull be contefled, that the former articles of 
tie Great Charter contain tuck mitigatlons and ex- 
planations of the feudal laws as are very reaſonable 
and equitable, and that the latter inv Ive all the chief 
outlines of a legal government, and provide for the 
equal diſtribhution of jaſtice, and free enjoyment of 
property; the great objects for which political ſo- 
ciety was at firſt ſounded by men, which the pco- 
ple have a perpetual and unalienable right to ꝛccal. 


21d 
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and which no time, nor precedent, nor ſtatute, ng | 


poſitive inftitutions, ought to deter ſrom keeping e. 
vor uppermoſt in their themgnts and attention, 

"tw Birons oblige the ing to agree, that Lon. 
don ſhould remain in their haunts, and the Tower be 
conſigned to the cut de or the Primate, tall the exe. 

tion of the feveral art: les of tg Ureat Charter, 
The better to cena ihe ſame end, he uwnaed them 
to chooſe vo wnd twenty members from their own 
body, as coi! rvutors of the public LL bertics, 


The Ring being keartiiy furry, wt Ice.ng himſelf 


thus ſtripped of wi th cannical power, ritired to the 


1 2 
o» S- * 


ile of Wigat, with a {ollowers, as 14 Gerous to 
hide his ſhame and contunon; but 1 ts retreat he 
meditated the mont tan vergeatice againtt all iis e- 
nemies. Inſtigat d +1 pride, revenge, malice, and 
deſpair, he refolved, rather than ſub mit to refore the 
ancient rights of the e ple, to ſce England buried 

But finding no reinedy in him— 
ſelf, having neither men nor money, he choſe to fal- 
low the example of William the Firſt; and once 


niore offer the lands of England, as a prize, to any 


under bcc ow: riuns, 


adventurers that would taht for them. 
He fecretly ſent abroud his emillaries to enliſt fo- 


reign ſoldiers, and to invite the rapacions Brabancons | 


into his ſervice, by the proſpect of ſharing the ſpoils 
of England, and reaping the forteiturcs of the rebel 
Barons, as he called them. He likewiie ſent his com- 
plaints to the Pope, and begged the protection of his 
holy arm. And as the wi-ked, tyrannical invaders 
ol the common rights of mankind ſeldom failed, in 

| thole 
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thoſe days, to meet with the pr. t ction of the Church, 
the Pope abſolved John from his oath, annulled the 
Charter, an excomn une ted the Barons. Upon 
the arrival of Pop: bull, and an army ot forvien 
mer cnarics lohn ve ture to take off the matk ; 
pd, under ſanction tf the Pope®s decree, recalled all 
mel ertics - hich he had granted t his ſahzeas, 
and which he bad ſolemnly iworn to 6b.crve. 
The Barons, after obtaining the grout Charter, 
ſeem to have been tulicd into a fatal fecurity, and to 
have taken no rational meatures, in ce of the intto— 
duction of a foreign force, for re-aſſembling their ar- 
mies. The King was, from the firſt, matter of the 
field ; and immediately invetted and reduced their 
caſtles. 

The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited 
by a crucl and enraged Prince, were let looſe againſt 
the eſtates, tenants, manors, houſes, parks of the Ba- 
rons, and ſpread devattution over the face of the king- 
dom. The King, marching through the whole ex- 
tent of England, from Dover to Berwick, laid the 
provinces waſte on each tide of him ; and cgnfidered 
every eſtate, which was not his immediate property, 
as entircly hoſtile, and the obj<t of military execu- 
tion. 

The Baro s. reduced to this deſperate extremity, 
and menuced with the total lots of their liberties, 
their properties, and their lives, applied to the King 
of Franc for protein ugainſt their enemies; and 
offered, in return, to ſet Lewis the Dauphin upon the 
throne of Tnglund, provided he would execute the 


Charter 
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Charter granted by King John. The King of France 
compited with their requeſt ; and tent an army, and 
ven kandced toll of ſhipe, commanded by his fon 
J.ew:s ; which elfectinily broke all the meaſures of 
ting fan. For, finding it impoſſihle to prevent 
the French from landing, he retired to Wincheſter 
without much further refiſtance ; and after wander. 
ing about, tor tome time, upon the Ealtern coaſt, fell 
tick and died; after miking his will, and leaving 
his ton Henry beir to his tile and ditpute. 


Henry the Third, who was a minor, of ten year | 
old, and the firit infant King that ever reigned in | 


England, ſucceeded Hts father; and had the good 
fortune to be governed by the great Earl of Pem- 
broke, a nobleman ot temner, judgement, courage 
and conduct; and Henry's ſtaunch friend and pro- 
tector. In order to induce the Barons to ſupport 
their Sovereign, and to reconcile all men to the 
Government cf his pupil, Pembroke not only made 


him rene and confirm the Great Charter, but grant | 


them the Charter of the Foreſts, a circumſtance of 
great moment in thoſe ages, when hunting was f 
much the occupation of the Nobility, and when the 
King comprehended to confiderable a part of the 
kingdom within his foreſts, which he governed by 
peculiar and arbitrary laws. This charter contain. 
ed a variety of ſalutary regulations for mitigating the 
ſeverity of the foreſt laws, and for preventing the 
future encroachments of the Sovereigns. As theic 
charters ſ-cured the rights of all orders of men, they 


werfe 
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were regarded with a jealous eye by all, and became 
the baſis, in a manner, of the Engliſh Monarchy, and 
a kind of original contract, which both limited the 
authority of the King, and enſured the conditional 
allegiance of his ſubjects. Though often violated, 
they were ſtill claimed and recalled by the nobility 
and people; and as no precedents were ſuppoſed 
ralid, that infringed them, they rather acquired, 
than loſt authority, from the frequent attempts made 
againſt them, in icveral ages, by regal and arbitrary 


power. 


After the death of Pembroke, and the diſgrace of 
Hubert de Burge, two able and virtuous miniſters, 
Henry was entirely abandoned to his favourites, who 
were always foreigners; and on whom he laviſhed, 
without diſcretion, his diminiſhed revenue. All the 
chief ecclefiaſtical benefices of the kingdom were con- 
ferred on Italians; all the Engliſh were removed from 
their poſts in the King's houſehold, and foreigners 
put into their places; all the members of the privy 
council were diſmiſſed, and no body was left to ad- 
vile the infatuated King, but his foreign miniſters : 
The government of caſtles throughout the kingdom 
was taken out of the hands of the Engliſh nobility 
and gentry, and 2209 indigent and rapacious foreign- 
ers were ſent to garriſon them; and every article of 
the Great Charter was infringed by the King and 
miniſters. And notwithſtanding Henry often pro- 
miſed redreſs both of eccleſiaſtical and civil grievan- 
ces, and ratified by ſolemn caths the great Charter, 
in order te obtain a temporary ſupply from parlia- 

X ment ; 
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ment; yet the ſupplies were no ſooner granted, thay 
his favourites, abuſing his weakneſs and facility, 


made him return to the ſame arbitrary aud irregular F = 
adminiſtration ; and the reajunavle expectations of = 
his people were thus continually eluded and difay. F Cro 
pointed, 5 

Theſe imprudent and illegal meaſures afforded a his 


pretence to the Earl of Leiceſter, who was a foreign. | 
er, but had ſucceeded to a large inheritance in Eng. tac 
land, to attempt to wreſt the ſcepter from Henry 


feeble hand. Being joincd by many of the Barons, = 

that ambitious nobleman commenced hoſtilites a | hu 

gainſt his ſovereign and benetator. In the courk | ; 

| of the civil wars, which fo long deſolated the coun the 
j try, both the King and prince Edward having falen rh 
j into the hands of Leiceſter, he acted as ſole maſter | vic 

and even tyrant of the kingdom. He treated the x <<, 

| King as a captive, and made ule of that Prince's au- | th 
thority to purpoſes the moſt prejudicial to his inter. * 

| eſts, and the moſt oppreſlive of his people. He every | 2 
| where diſarmed the royaliſts, and kept all his par. ca 

| tizans in a military poſture. He carried the King | _ 
from place to place, and obliged all the royal caf- | a 

tles, on pretence of Henry's commands, to receive | Fr 

| a governor and a garriſon of his own appointment. | +; 


All the ofticers of the Crown and of the houſehold 


q 

| were named by him; and the whole authority, a g 
well as arins of the State, was lodged in his hands. - 
And that he might confirm and eſtabliſh his power, | 1 
N Leiceſter ſummoned a new Parliament to meet at f 
0 London, and fixed this aſſembly on a more Demo- 
| craticu | 
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cratical baſis than any ſince the Norman conqueſt, 
Befides the Ber Ds os his own party, and ſeveral ec- 
elefiaſtics, who were not immediate tenants of the 


| Crown, he ordered returns to be made of two Knights 


from every hire, which was under the power of 
his party, and two members from each cinque port, 
and from thoſe cities and boroughs engaged in the 
faction. Thus the people of England, at length, 
recovered their elective power in parliament, which 
they had enjoyed under their Saxon Kings, for fix 
hundred years before the conqueſt. 

This period is commonly eſteemed the epoch of 
the Houſe: ot Commons. But though that Houſe de- 
rived its exiſtznce from ſo precarious and even ſo in- 
vidious an origin as Leiceſter's uſurpation, it proved 
ſoon, when ſummoned by the legal Princes, one of 
the moſt uſeſul, and, in proceſs of time, one of the 
moſt powerful members of the national Conſtitution ; 
and gradually reſcued the Kingdom from Arxiſtoerati- 
cal, as well as from Regal tyranny. Leiceſter's poli- 
ey only forwarded by ſome years an inſtitution, for 
which the general ſtate of things hal already prepar- 
ed the nation. The feudal ſyſtem, with which the 
liberty, much more the power of the Commons, was 
totally incompatible, began gradually to decline ; and 
both King and people, who felt its inconveniences, 
contributed to favour this new power; which was 
more ſubTiflive than the Barons to the Regal autho- 
rity of the Crown, and at the ſame time afforded pro- 
tection to the interior orders of the State, 


Leiceſter, having aſſembled aParliament of his own 
X 2 medel 
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model, pulled off the maſk, and began to cruſh hi 


rivals among the powerful Barons. Some were ac. 
cuſed in the King's name, ſcized, and committed 
to cuſtody, without being brought to any legal trial. 


Others, menaced with the ſame fate, and extremely | 
diſguſted by the arbitrary and inſolent conduct of | 


Leiceſter, who had engroſſed the whole power of the 
party, retired from Parliament. Theſe Noblemen 


joined the Royaliſts commanded by the gallant Ed. 


ward, who had found means to make his eſcape from 
the enemies, and by the deciſive victory of Eveſham, 


and death of Leicefter, the kingdom, which had been 
long a ſcene of bloodſhed, havock and confuſion, was, 
owing to the conduct and valour of that illuſtrious 
Prince, reſtored to ſome degree of tranquillity ; the | 


Crown recovered its prerogatives, the people a con- 
firmation of their charters, and the Sovereign that 


—— — 


liberty of which he had been ſo long, and ſo ignomi- | 


niouſly deprived. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


or THE STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT, AND THE RE= 
PRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE IN PARLIAMENT, 
FROM THE REIGN OF EDWARD THE FIRST, TO THE 
ACCESSION OF THE STUART FAMILY. 


* — — 


Edward's plan of policy -Changes in the ſtate of the na: ion - their eſſe ct 


4 
_ 1 Conſtituent parts of the Legiſlature. Houſes of Peers and Commons. 
that j their ſeparate negative—Creation of a number of Royal Boroughs, —its 
OMe - eff:&3—Rights of Election Weight of the Commons—Power of the 
Crown in the reign of Henry 8th—State of the Government in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 


EL 


y plan of policy adopted by Edward, who ſuc- 
cebeded his Father Henry, was equally generous and 
prudent. He conſidered the great Barons both as 
the immediate rivals of the Crown, and the oppreſ- 
tors of the people; and he propoſed, by an exact 
 Ciſtribution of juſtice, and a rigid execution of the 
| laws, to give at once protection to the inferior orders 


of 


: 
AP, 
asSY | 
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of the State, and to diminiſh the arbitrary power of th 
great, on which their dangerous authority was found. 


ed. 


tary power of the Crown, as well as in private pt. 


The expences, attending his multiplied Wag 
joined to great alterations in the finances and mil! 


perty, obliged him to have frequent recourle to Px. 


liamentary ſupplics, 


dations of great and important changes in the Gs 
vernment. 


A conlid-rable time » 
the demeſnes of the Crown, together with the extrz 
ordinary ails, and other feudal incidents, drawn 
from the Crown vaſſals, were the only funds for ſup 
porting the expence of government. But when the 
charge of the public, in conſequence of the exten 
ſion of manufactures and commerce, and the improve. 


ments in agriculture, had been increaſed, theſe 
funds became inſufficient; and ſupplies were demand. 


ed by the King; and, after ſtretching as far as pol. 


ſible the ancient duties of the Crown vaſſals, it wa 


found neceſſary to lay on an aſſeſſment upon all the 
inhabitants of incorporated towns, as well as upon, 
all proprietors of land, whether they held immediate 


ly of the ſovereign, or of u ſubjeR. 

The Norman Parliament, compoſed of all the great | 
Barons, who were the immediate vaſſals of the Crown, 
did not amount to more than ſix hundred. To thek 


opulent barons, attendance in Parliament was a du 
which they were ſcidomunwillingtoperform; as 1t gat } 


the n an opportunity of aſſerting their privileges, 


eourting 


fter the Norman conquet, | 


introduced the lower orders 
the State into the public councils, and laid the four. . 
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courting preferment, or of diſplaying their influence 
and magnificence. But, in courle of time, the mem- 
hers of that aſſembly were ſubjected to great revolu- 
tions; their landed property were gradually {hared 
out into more hands; and thoſe immenſe Baromes 
were divided, either by proviſtons to younger chil- 
dren, by partitions among co-heirs, by ſale, or by 
eicheating to the King, who gratiſied a great num- 


ber of his courtiers. by dealing them out among them 


in ſmaller portions. Such moderate eftates, as they 
required economy, and confined the proprietors to 
their own houſes, were better calculated for dura- 
tion; and tae order of Knights, and {mall Barons, 
grew daily more numerous, and began to form a ve- 
ry reſpectable rank or order in the State. As they 
were all of them immediate vaſſals of the Crown by 
military tenure, they were, from the principles of the 
feudal law, equally entitled with the greateſt Barons, 
to a ſeat in the national council; and this right, 
though regarded as a privilege, which the owners 
would not entirely relinquiſh, was alſo coniidered as 


a burden, which they deſired to be ſubjected to only 


on extraordinary occaſions. 

The diſuſe, into which the feudal militia had in a 
great meaſure fallen, made the Barons almoſt entire- 
ly forget their dependence on the Crown + : By the 

diminution 
Henry Il. introduced the practice of making a commutation of the military 
ſervice of the Barous ſor money; and he levied ſcutages from his baronies, ad 


koights ſees, inſtead of requiring the perſonal attendance of his vaſlals. With 


this money he brought troops from the Continent, who were bound to ſcrve for 
a Cipulated time. | 
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diminution of the number of knights fees, the King 
had no reaſonable compenſation when he levied ſeu- 
tages and exchanged their ſervices for money : The 
alienation of the Crown lands had reduced him to 
poverty: And, above all, the conceſſion of the Great 
Charter had ſet bounds to royal authority, and had 
renderedit difficult and dangerous for the prince to 
exert any extraordinary act of arbitrary power. In 
this ſituation it was natural for the King to court 
the friendſhip of the leſſer barons and knights, whoſe 
influence was nowile dangerous to him, and who, 
being expoſed to oppreſſion from their powerful 
neighbours, ſought a legal protection under the ſha- 
dow of the throne. Edward deſired, therefore, to 
have their preſence in Parliament, where they ſerr- 
ed to controul the turbulent reſolutions of the great. 
To exact a regular attendance of the whole body 
would have produced confuſion, and would have im- 
poſed too heavy a burden upon them. He therefore 
diſpenſed with the attendance of the leſſer Barons in 
Parliament; and required them to chuſe in each 
county two of their own body, whole charges they 
bore, and who, having gained the confidence, carri- 
ed with them, of courſe, the authority of the whole 
order. 

The ſame changes in the ſtate of the nation, 
which contributed principally to the riſe of the 
Shires, introduced likewiſe the Burgeſſes into par- 
 hament. 

When the towns, in conſequence of their increaſing 
trade and opulence, had bcen incorporated, and, of 
cqurie, 
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courſe, exalted to the rank of Crown vaſſals, it was 
but reaſonable that they ſhould have a voice in the 
national council, and more eſpecially, when extraor- 
dinary aids, beſides their conſtant yearly rent, were 
demanded from them, that they ſhould have an op- 
portunity of refuſing or conſenting to their demands. 

Their attendance in that aſſembly was, at the ſame 
time, of advantage to the ſovereign, and even more 
ſo than that of the ſmall barons ; for the trading peo- 
ple, of all the inferior part of the nation, were the 
moſt liable to be inſulted and opprefled by the no- 
bles, and were conſequently more attached to the 
monarcli, who had found his account in protecting 
and ſupporting them. In order, therefore, to coun- 
terbalance the weight of the Ariſtocracy, and to ob- 
tain the aid of the towns, Edward iſſued writs to the 
ſheriffs, enjoining them to ſend to Parliament, along 
with two knights of the ſhire, two deputies from each 
borough within their county © ; and theſe provided 
with ſufficient powers from their conſtituents, to grant 
ſuch ſupplies as they ſhould think reaſonable for the 
ſafety of the ſtate. * As it is a woſt equitable rule,“ 


lays he, in his preamble to this writ, „that what 


concerns all ſhould be approved of by all; and com- 
mon dangers be repelled by united efforts: A no- 
ble principle, which ſeems to indicate a liberal mind 
in the King, and which laid the foundation of a free 


and equitable government. | 
Y From 


| \ Writs were iſſued to about 120 Cities and Boroughs. The charges o“ 
their repreſentatives were born by the boroughs which fer* them, 
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From this period, both the knights of the ſhices, 
and the repreſentatives of the boroughs, continued 
to be conſtant members of the Legiſlature. All the 
independent property in the kingdom were now re. 
preſented in Parliament : The Lords appeared in be. 
half of their own poſſeſſions ; tbe inferior landed in- 
tereſt fell under the care of the county members; 
and the Burgeſſes were entruſted with the protection 
of that wealth which was employed in trade. 

The union of the repreſentatives gave weight to 
the whole order; and it became cuſtomary for them, 
in return for the ſupplies which they granted, to pre- 
fer petitions to the Crown for the redreſs of thoſe 
grievances, under which they ſuppoſed the nation to 
labour. As the King's demands multiplied, thoſe 
petitions increaſed both in number and authority ; 
and the prince found it diſlicult to refuſe men, 
whoſe grants had ſupported his throne, and to 
whoſe aſfiftance he might ſo ſoon be again o- 
bliged to have recourſe. The Commons how- 
ever were ſtill much below the rank of legiſlators. 
Their petitions, though they received a verbal aſſent 
from the throne, were only the rudiments of laws: 
The judges were afterwards entrufled with the pow- 
er of putting them into form: And the King, by 
adding to them the ſanction of his authority, and 
that ſometimes without the aſſent of the nobles, be- 
ſtowed validity upon them. The age did not refine 
ſo much as to perceive the danger of theſe irregu- 
larities. No man was diſpleaſed that the Sove— 
reign, at the deſire of any claſs of men, ſhould iſſue 


all 
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an order, which only concerned that claſs; and 
his predeceſſors were ſo near poſſeſſing the whole 
legiſlative power, that he gave no diſguſt by at- 
ſuming it in this ſeemingly inoſfenſive manner. 
But time and farther experience gradually opened 
men's eyes and corrected ſuch abuſes. It was found, 
that no laws could be fixed for one order of men 
without affecting the whole; and that the force and 
efficacy of laws depended entirely on the terms em- 
ploye in wording them. The houte cf Peers, 
therefore, the moſt powerful order of the State, rea- 
ſonably expected that their aſſent ſhould be expreſſ- 
ly granted to all public ordinances: And in the 
reign of Henry the fifth, the Commons required that 
no laws ſhould be framed merely upon their peti- 
tions, unleſs the ſtatutes were worded by themſelves, 
and had paſſed their houſe in the form of a bill. 

But as the ſame cauſes, which produced a parti- 
tion of property, continued ſtill to operate; the 
number of Knights and leſſer Barons, or what the 
Engliſh call the gentry, perpetually increaſed, and 
ſunk into a rank ſtill more inferior to the great 
nobility. The equality of tenure was loſt in the 
great inferiority of power and property; and the 
houſe of Repreſentatives from the Counties was gra- 
dually ſeparated from that of the Peers, and formed a 
diſtinct order in the State. The growth of commerce, 
meanwhile, augmented the private wealth and con- 
ſideration of the Burgeſſes; the frequent demands of 
the Crown increaſed their public importance; and az 
they reſembled the Knights of Shires in one material 

Y 2 circumſtance, 
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circumſtance, that of repreſenting particular bodies of 
men; it no longer appeared unſuitable to unite them 
together in the ſame houſe, and to confound their 
rights and privileges. Thus the third Eſtate, that of 
the Commons, reached at laſt its preſent form ; and 
the Legiſlature came to be compoſed of three Eſtates, 
the King, the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
Commons ; each of whom, in the determination of 
public meaſures, enjoyed a ſeparate negative, 

But the office of the Commons was very different 
from that which it bas fince exerciſed with ſo much 
advantage to the public. Inſtead of checking and 
controuling the authority of the King, they were 
naturally induced to adhere to him, as the great 
fountain of law and juitice, and to ſupport him a- 
gainſt the exorbitant power cf the Ariſtocracy, which 
was at once the fource of oppreſſion to themſelves, 
and diſturbed him in the execution of the laws. The 
Kings, in their turn, gave countenance to an order 
cf men, ſo uſeful and fo little dangerous. Henry the 
Seventh, finding the Houſe of Commons ſubſervient 
to his intereſt, thought it expedient to beſtow addi- 
tional weight upon that aſſembly, by increaſing the 
number of its members. For this purpoſe, many 
{mall towns, upon the demeſnes of the Crown, were 
incorporated, and inveſted with all the privilcges of 
Royal Boroughs ; in conſequence of which they be- 
came entitled to ſend the uſual number of Burgeſſes 
to Parliament. In other towns, which had anciently 
been incorporated, but which had long neglected to 
ſend Repreſentatives, that obligation was renewed 


and enforced. The poorer and more fg 
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theſe Boroughs were, they promoted more effectually 
the deſign with which they were created; being ſo 


' much the more dependent upon the Sovereign, and 


the more likely to chooſe Repreſentatives to follow 
his direction. 

During the reigns of the Tudor Princes, after that of 
Henry the Seventh, and even upon the acceſſion of 
the Stuart Family, this expedient was put in practice 
to a great extent, and apparently with great ſucceſs. 
Henry the Eight reſtored, or gave, to twelve Coun- 
ties, and to as many Boroughs in Wales, the right 
of ſending, each of them, one Repreſentative. In 
other parts of hiis domain he-alfo created eight new 
Boroughs, requiring two Delegates from each. Ed- 
ward the Sixth created thirteen Boroughs ; and re- 
ſtored ten of thoſe which had given up the right of 
Repreſentation. Mary created ten, and renewed the 
ancient privilege in two, In the reign of Elizabeth, 
no fewer than twenty four Parliamentary Boroughs 
were created; and ſeven were reſtored. James the 
the Firſt created fix, and reſtored eight. Charles the 
Firſt reſtored nine. From each of theſe Borough 
two Repreſentatives appear to have been adwitted. 

Theſe circumftances will, in a great meaſure, ac- 
count for that very uncgual repreſentation in Par- 
liament, which has been iv often, and ſo juſtly com- 
plained of. No view of national utility could ever 
have produced ſo groſs an abſurdity. But, as the 
Sovereign had an intereſt in augmenting the Houle 
of Commons, in order, with thcir aſſiſtance, to coun- 
teract the influence of the Peers; ſo by multiplying 

the 
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the ſmall and inſignificant Boroughs, he ſecured x 
more numerous party in that Houſe, and was enabled 
with greater facility, to over-rule its determina. 
tions. 

At the reſtoration of the elective power of the peo- 
ple, the titles to their election, in the Counties, as 
well as in the different Cities and Royal Boroughs, 
became various, from a variety of circumſtances they 
found themſelves in at that period. The Knights 
of the ſhires were at ſirſt elected, in each County, 
by a meeting compoſed of the ſmall Barons, or val. 
fals of the Crown. The rear vaſlals, or fuch. as held 
their lands of a ſubject ſuperiora were afterwards ad- 
mitted to a ſhare in the election. By an act of Par- 
liament, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, it is provid- 
ed, that the Knights of Shires ſhall be choſen by per- 
ſans reſiding within the ſame County, and poſſeſſed 
of lands or tenements, of which the yearly rent, free 
from all charges, amounts to forty ſhillings. 

The Repreſentatives of the Boroughs were at firſt 
elected by the Aldermen and common council. In 
length of time, the freemen of ſome of the Boroughs 
were admitted to a ſhare in the election. In others 
the Saxon mode was reſtored ; the right of election 
was placed in every reſident inhabitant, that {pad 
his ſhot and bore his lot. The City of Weſtmin— 
ſter, and ſeveral others ſtill retain the true conflitu- 
tional right of election; where every reſident inhabi- 
tant is entitled to a vote in the return of members. 

In Scotland, the Knights of the ſhires were origi- 
nally elected by every freeholder or tenint of the 


Crown 
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Crown, however ſmall his property might be. In 
the reign of James the Sixth of Scotland, and Firſt ot 
England, the right of voting was reflricted to flee- 
holders poſſeſſing lands of forty ſhillings, of what was 
called“ old extent ;”* that is of lands which were 
ſo rated in the cels or county books, about the end 
of the thirteenth, or beginning of the fouurteenth 
century. This was a great and fatal blow to popu- 
lar election; for though forty ſhillings was made, 
as in England, the nominal ſtandard of a vote, yct 
by carrying it back to a rate or valuation made three 
hundred years before, the extent of the qualification 
required was very much raiſed. And this circum- 
{tance points out the ellicient caule of the enormous 
diſſerence which ſubli;ls between England and Scot- 
land, with regard to the freedom and popularity of 
election in the counties. In England the qualiſica- 
tion has been allowed to keep pace with the decrca- 
ling value of movey, and has therefore been exten- 
ded to greater numbers of electors. In Scotland, by 
the limitations to the rates and valuations of very re- 
mete periods, the right of voting has been coufincd 
to the poſſcflors of very conſiderable eſtates, and the 
number of electors has been very much diminilhed. 
In the reign of Charles the Second it was enacted, 
that where the right of voting on an old forty thil- 
lings land could not be proved, which had become 
difficult, then to be enabled to vote, it ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary to be inteft in, or ſeized of an eſtate, valued 
in the ſame reign at 421. Scots annual reut. It is 
proper here to mention, that at this dax, by the near- 
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eſt average which can be made over the whole king: | ſer 
dom, the rent of thoſe lands, which are valued at * 
forty ſhillings old extent,” is now 100 or 1301, * 
Sterling; and the rent of thoſe lands valued in the ts 
reign of Charles the ſecond at 400 l. Scots, is now _ 
about 400 l. Sterling ; ſo that this King more than we 
tripled the qualification required in the greateſt part th 
of the Kingdom, by ſubſtituting lands worth 4001. re 
inſtead of thoſe worth 1co l. or 1301. el 
By the ancient and original conſtitution of the lay 
cities and boroughs, the magiſtrates and town coun. cl 
cils were choſen by the reſident burgeſſes and pro- ſe 
prietors of houſes and lands. But, by an act paſſed 
in 1469, the town councils were inveſted with the hx 
power of electing their ſucceſſors ; and, in 1474 it ſo 
was ordained, that four perſons of the old ſhould be " 


anually choſen into the new town councils. By 
theſe laws, as far as they were effectual, the burgeſ- 
ſes and inhabitants at large were disfranchiſed ; they 
had no longer any controul over their magiſtrates; 
and the corporations became ſelf elected juntos, tot- 
ally ſeparated in intereſt from their former conſtitu- 
ents and fellow citizens. 

Edward the Third confirmed the Saxon law, which 1 
ordained that a Parliament ſhould be held once a ( 
year, or oftner, if need be. But this law, like many 
others, was never obſerved, and loſt its authority by 
diſuſe. During this Prince's reign, the Parliament 
rote into ſome conſideration, and acquired a more 
regular authority than in any former times ; and 
even the Houſe of Commons, which, during turbu- 
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ent and factious periods, was naturally oppreſied by 
the greater power of the Crown and Barons, begin 
to appear of ſome weight in the Conſlitution. In 
the latter years of Edward, the King's miniſters were 
impeached in Parliament, particularly Lord La- 
timer, who fell a ſacrifice to their authority, and 
they even ohliged him to baniſh his miret by their 
remonſtrances. So ne attention was alto paid to the 
elections of their me nb ers; and lawyer, in particu- 
lar, wie were, at that time, men of very interior 
characters, were totally excluded the houſe during 
ſeveral paritaments. 

Notwithſtanding this ſpirit of the Commons, Ed- 
ward's reign was very arbitrary. He otten impri— 
ſoned members for freedom of tpeech in Parliament; 
and as a proof of his frequently viclatiag the Gieat 
Charter, he was obliged to grant above twenty Par- 
liamentary confirmations of that deed. He openly 
avowed and maintained the power of levying taxes 
at pleaſure, notwithſt:nding the many remonſtrances 
of the Commons againft ſuch illegal and unconſtitu- 
tional meaſures. * However,” ſays Hume, ** Theſe 
remo.aftrances ſerved to prevent the arbitrary practices 
of the Court from becoming an eſtabliſhed part of the 
Conſlitution. In ſo much a better condition were 
the privileges of the people in the arbitrary reign of 
Edward the Third, than during ſome ſubſequent 
ones, particularly thoſe of the Tudors, where no ty- 
ranny or abuſe of power ever met with any check or 


oppolition, or ſo much as a remonſtrance, from Par- 
liament.“ 
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By the abolition of entails, in the reign of Henry 
the deventh, an unbounded liberty was given to the 
alie nation of land: and by the growing luxury ct 
the times, a great part of the wealth which had been 
accumulared in the poffeſtion of the nulility, was 
gradually diſſipated and transferred to the Commons, 
who, by the extenſion of trade and manulacturts, 
were enabled to purchaſe a very conſiderable part 
of the cſtares of the Larons. This great change in 
the balance of property carried a great pa.t of the 
weight into the ſcale of the commons, which had 
lain before in the ſcale of the peers and clergy, 

The Crown. in the reign of Henry the Eight, ac- 
quired a vaſt ir create of power and irfluence from 
the reformation. The ſudden downfall of that great 
ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, which, during the 
courle of many centuries, the policy of the Roman 
Pontiff had been continually extending, opened a 
new ſource of influence and authority to the Sove- 
reign. The diſſolution of the monaſteries, u hoſe re- 
venucs were immediately annexcd to the Crown, be- 
ſtowed upon him a large acceſſion of riches. As the 
Pope was ſtripped of all that authority which he poſ- 
ſeſſed in England, the King became the head of the 


Church; and as the Engliſh Hierarchy was, with- 


out any variation, permitted to remain, he acquired, 
by the diſpoſal of all the higher benefices, the entire 
direction of the clergy, and conſequently the com- 
mant'l of that influence which they {till maintained 
over the people. By claiming, at the ſame time, the 
ſupremacy of the Roman Pontiff, the Sovereign was 
furniſhed 
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furniſhed with a new pretext for aſſuming the power 
to diſpenſe with the law. 

Though Henry's reign be diſtinguiſhed by his 
cruelty, his extortion, Elis violence, and his arbitrary 
adminiſtration; yet in the numerous divorces produ- 
ced by that Prince, in the regulations that were male 
concerning the legitimacy of his children, in the va— 
rions and contradictory ſettlements of the Crown, he 
never pretended to act by virtue of bis own preroga— 
tive, but continually ſheltered humfeit under the 
ſanction of a ſervile parlament, entirely devoted to 
his tyrannical and incontiftent mœalures. 

All the deſigus of our Princes avumt liberty, fince 
Parliaments were eſtabliſhed on the model fei ſub— 
fiting, have been conitantly directed to one of theſe 
two points; either to obtain fuch Parliaments as 
they could govern ; or elſe to fland all the diticul— 
ties, and to run all the hazards of governing with— 
out Parliaments. The means principally employed, 
to the firſt 0! theſe purpoſes, have been untie inſlu— 
ences on the elections of the men: bers of the houte 
of commons, and on theſe members, when choſen, 
When ſuch influcnces could be employed ſucecſoful— 
ly, they have antes ered all the ends of arbitrary will; 
and when they could wt be fo employed, arbitrary 


will have been forced to juemit to the conſtitution. 


The lpirit ot liberty and commerce, which had 
begun to dawn among the Ligliſh, a little butore 
the reign of Elizabeth, was repreſſed by that arbi- 
trary princeſs, who alimed a ſupreme and uncon- 
traulled authorite not only over both houſes of Par— 
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lament, but over both foreign and domeſtic trade. 
RIonopolics and excluſive companies were increaſed 
to the dectruction of all liberty, and cxtinction of 
all induilry, By means of the Star Chamber, and 
the Court of High Commiſion, which were arbi- 
trary and oppreſiive tribunals; by the tyrannical 
and inquiſitorial powers viſied in the Secretary of 
State, and in the privy council ; and Ly means of 
proclamations, which might affect any matter, even 
of the greateſt importance, the Crown poſiefied the 
u hole leg:fltive authority. 

The Paciiament, indeed, pretended to tue right of 
making laws, as well as of granting ſubſides; but 
tliis privilege was, during that reign, ſtill mere in- 
ſigniftoant than the other. Elizabeth expreſsly pro- 
Iubited them from meddling with State matters, or 
ecciclitc.t cauſes; and ſhe openly tent the mem- 
bers t priſog, who dared to tranſgreſs her imperial 
edict in theſe particulars. This prince ſs only ſup- 
ported thoſe prerogatives, which were tranſmitted 
to her by her immediate predeceſſors: She believed 
that her ſubjects were entitled to no more liberty 
than their anceſtors enjoyed: ſhe found that they en- 
tirely acquieſced in her arbitrary adminiſtration: 
And it was not natural for her to find fault with a 
form of Government, by which ſhe herſelf was in. 
velted with ſuch unlimited authority. But it mull 
be acknowledged that Elizabeth employed her del- 
potic power, in many reſpects, for the glory and it- 
tereſt of her ſubjecls. 
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1 ſhall conclude this part of my ſubject in the 
words of two eminent writers, of whoſe labours I 
have lrequently availed raytelf, © When we review,” 
ſiysprofeſſor Millar, * the Engliih conſtitution, under 
the princes of the Norman, the Plantagenet, and the 
Tudor lines, it appears to illuſtrate the progreſs of 
our ſyſtem of civil policy. By the completion of 
the feudal ſytiem, at the Norman conqueſt, the au- 
thority of the ſovereign was greatly inereaſed; at 
the ſame time that his powers were, in many rel 
pects, diſcretionary, uncertain, and arbitrary. The 
ſubſequent progreſs of Government produced a gra- 


dual exaltation of the Crown ; but the long continu- 


ed ſtruggle between the King and his Barons, and 
the ſeveral great Chaters which they extorted from 
him, contributed to alcertain, and define the extent 
of his prerogative. While the Monarch was thus 
gaining ground upon the ancient Arittucracy, the 
Conſtitution was acquiring ſomething of a regular 
form, and by the multiplication of fixed laws, pro- 
viſion was made againtt the future cxertions of arbi- 
trary power. 

„The inlular ſituation of Great Britain, together 
with the climate and natural produce of the country, 
by encouraging trade and manufactures, gave an ears 
!y conſequence to the lower order of the inhabitants; 
and, by uniting their intereſt with that of the King, 
in oppoſing the great Barons, diſpoſed kim to in- 
creaſe their weight and importance in the commun- 
ity. Upon this account, when the Crown had at- 
tained its greateſt elevation, under the Princes of the 
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Tudor family, the privileges of the Commons were 
not regarded as hoſtile to the Sovereign, but were 
cheriſhed and ſupported as the means of extending 
his authority. 

In conſequence of theſe peculiar circumſtances, the 
Engliſh Government, before the accefiion of James 
the Firſt, had come to be diſtinguiſhed from that of 
every other Kingdom in Europe : The prerogative 
was more limited; the national Atembly was con- 
ſtituted upon a more proper plan, and poſſeſſed more 
extenſive powers; and, by the intervention of juries, 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, in a manner conſiſtent 
with the rights of the people, was better ſecured,” 

« Though it be, evident,“ ſays Hume,”” „that the 
Princes of the Houſe of Tudor, partly by the vigour 
of their adminiſtration, partly by the concurrence of 
favourable circumſtances, had bcen able to eftabliſh 
a more regular ſyſtem of Government than any ſince 
the Norman conqueſt; yet they drew the Conſtitu— 
tion ſo near to deſpotiſm, as diminiſhed extremely 
the authority of the Parliament. That S-nate be- 
came, in a great degree, the organ of Royal will and 
pleaſure ; oppoſition would have been regarded 
as a fpccies of rebellion : And even religion, the 
moſt dangerous article iu which innovations could 
be introduced, bud admitted, in the courſe cf a few 
years, ſour ſeveral alterations, from the authority a— 
lone of the Sovereign. The Parliament was not then 
the road to honour and perferinent: The talents of 
popular intrigie and dloqrence were unculiivated 
amd uni... And though that aſlembly (HL pre- 
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forved authority, and retained the privilege of mak- 
ing laws and beſtowing public money, the members 
acquired not, upon that account, either with Prince 
or people, much more weight and conſideration. 
What powers were neceſſary tor conducting the ma- 
chine of Government, the King was accuſtomed, of 
himſelf, to aſſume. His own revenues ſupplied him 
with money ſufficient for his ordinary expences. And 
when extraordinary emergencies occurred, the Prince 
needed not to ſolicit votes in Parliament, either 
for making laws or impoling taxes, both of which 
were now become requiſite for public intereſt. 

The ſecurity of individuals, ſo neceflary to the li- 
berty of popular councils, was totally unknown inthat 
age. And as no deſpotic princes, ſcarce even the 
eaſtern tyrants, rule entirely without the concurrence 
of ſome aſſemblies, which ſupply, both advice and 
authority ; little, but a mercenary force, ſeems then 
to have been wanting towards the eſtabliſhment of a 
imple Monarcby in England.“ 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Or THE STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT IN THE REIGY 
or James I. 


* ———— —-—-—ñ— —„- 


Acceſſion of James — Revival of learning—lts eff &s on Government 
Spirit of the Commons Their importance Diſputes between King aud 
Parliament, —and chcir effects. 


. the death of Elizabeth, the Engliſh nation 
called King James to the throne, as the lineal heit, 
though the whole Scottiſh line had been excluded 
by the will of Henry the Eight, made under the au— 
thority of an act of Parliament, and yet little regar- 

ded either by the Parliament, or the people. 
About this period, the minds of men, throughout 
all Europe, but eſpecially in England, ſeem to have 
undergone a general, but inſenſible revolution. 
Though letters had been revived in the preceding 
age, they were chiefly cultivated by thoſe of ſeden- 
tary 
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tary proſeſlions; nor had they, till now, begun to 
tpread themſelves, in any degree, among men of the 
world. Arts, botii mechanical and liberal, were 
every day redewing great inprovements. Naviga- 
den kad Extended KI over the whole globe. Pra— 
velling was ſecure an! wugreeable, And the general 
ſyſtem of politics, in Lirope, was become more en— 
lurged and comprehenäve. 

In conſequençe of this univertal fermentation, the 
ideas of men emarged tiumiclves on all fides ; and 
the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the Gothic Govern- 
ment, which feem to have Tan Jong inactive, began 
every Where to operate and encroach on each other. 
On the continent, where the neceffity of diſcipline 
had begot mercenary armies, the Prince commonly 
eſtablihed an unlimited authority, and overpewer- 
ed, by force or intrigue, the liberties of the people. 


Ta England, the love of freedoin, which, unlcts 


checked, flonriſhes extremely in all liberal natures, 
acquired new force, and was regulated by more en- 
larged views, ſuitably to that cultivated underſtand— 
ing, which becuine, every day, more common among 
men of birth and education. A familiar acquain- 
tance with the precious remains of antiquity, excited 
in every gencrous broa/t a pallion for a limited con- 
ſtitution, and bevy ut an cmvlation of thoſe manly vir- 
tues, which the Gree}. and Roman authors, by ſuch 
animating examples, as well as pathetic expreſtions, 
recommended to us. The fevere, though popular 
Gorernment of Elizabeth had confined this riting 
ſpirit within very narrow bounds: But when a new 
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and a foreign family ſucceeded to the throne, and a 
Prince, leſs dreaded and leſs beloved, ſymptoms imme. 
diately appeared of a more free and independent ge. 
nius in the nation. 

James who had been taught, from his infancy, 
that his prerogative was uncontroulable, and his 
right tranſmitted from Heaven, N took no care to 
conceal his ſentiments. But, by ſome exceptions 
the houſe of Commons took to the form of his ſum- 
mons to Parliament, he found that the people he 
came to govern, were very different from thoſe he 


had left behind, and perceived that he muſt give 


reaſons for every meaſure he intended to enforce. 
He therefore peruſed the Engliſh laws, as he had 
formerly done thoſe of his own country, and by 
theſe he reſolved to govern. But even here he found 
himſelf diſappointed. In a Government ſo fluctu- 
ating as that (f England, opinion was ever deviating 
from lav; and what was enacted in one reign, was 
contradicted by cuſtom in another. The laws had 
all along declared in favour of an almoſt unlimited 
prerogative, while the opinions of the people were 
guided by inſtructors, who began to teach oppoſite 
principles. All the Kings and Queens before him, 
except ſuch as were controuled by inteſtine diviſions, 

LI | pats - 


Mr Hume obſerves, © That while James was vaunting his divine vicege- 
reucy, and boaſting of an almoſt unlimited prerogative, he poſſeſſed not ſo much 
as a fingle regiment of guards to maintain his extenſive claims: A ſufficient 
proof, that he ſincerely believed his pretenſions to be well grounded, and 3 
firong preſumption, that they were at leaſt built on what were then 
plauſible argument. The militia of England, . to x60,000 * os 
the ſole defence of the ** 
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awed by foreign invaſion, iſſued rather their com- 
mands to parliament, than gave their reaſons. James, 
unmindful of this alteration in the opinions of the 
people, reſolved to govern in the ancient manner, 
while the people, on the contrary, having once got 
an idea of the inherent privileges of mankind, never 
gave it up, ſenſible that they had reaſon and powet 
alſo on their fide. 

In the beginning of this reign, the ſpirit of the 
Commons appeared in defence of their privileges. 
They ſecured the free poſſeſſion of their ſeats, and 


the right, which they claimed, in judging ſolely in 


their own elections and returns; a power which had 
formerly been aſſumed by the Chancellor. A power 
like this ſo eſſential to the exerciſe of all their other 


powers, cannot be deemed an encroachment in the 


Commons ; but muiſt be regarded as an inherent 
privilege, happily reſcued from that ambiguity, which 
the negligence of ſome former Parliaments had 
thrown upon it. They likewiſe eſtabliſhed their 
power of puniſhing, as well the perſons at whoſe 
tuit any member is arreſted, as the officers who ei- 
ther arreſt or detain him. They began to feel them- 
elves of ſuch importance in the Government, that 
they entered, for the firſt time, an order for the re- 
gular keeping of their journals. A ſeat began to be 
regarded as an honour, and the country gentlemen 
contended for it; though the practice of levying wa- 
ges for the Parliament men was not altogether diſ- 
continued. It was not till long afterwards, when li- 
berty was thoroughly eſtabliſned, and popular aſſem- 


blies entered into every branch of public buſineſs, 
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that the members began to join profit to honour, and 
the Crown found it neceſtary to diſtribute among 
them all the conliderable offices of the kingdom. 
Hence a majority of buth houles of Parliament be. 
came too often ſubſerwient to the views and intereſt 
of the Sovereign, however preudicial to che intereſts 
of the people. 

During this whole reign, numberleſs were the Gif. 
putes between the Ning and his Parliament; one 
attempting to keep the privileges of the Crown en- 
tire; the other endeavouring to abridge the dange- 
rous part of the preropative ; the one luibcuring to 
preſerve cuſtoms eſtabliſhed for time immemerial ; 
the other equally aſliducus in defending the inhe— 
rent privileges of humanity. When the parliament 
would not grant a ſubſidy, James had examples e- 
nough among his predeceſſors, which taught him to 
extort a benevoicnce. Edward the Fourth, Henry 
the Eight, and Queen Elizabeth herfelf, had often 
done ſo; and precedent undoubtedly entitled him 
to the ſame privil-oc. On the other hand, the houſe 
of Commons, who lound their growing power to pro- 
tect the people, and not ſufler the impoſitions of the 
Crown, conſidered that this cxtorte;l benevolence 
might at length render the Sovereign entirely inde- 
pendent of the parliament, and therefore complain- 
ed againſt it as an infringement of their priviliges. 

The King's liberality to his ſavourites, and the in- 
ſufficiency of his finances to maintain the roval dig- 
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nity, f till rendered him dependent upon his Parlia— 
ment for money, and they took care to keep him in 
indigence. Thus he was often forced into conceſſions 
which, when once granted, could never be recalled ; 


and when he ſuppoſed himſelf maintaining the Roy- 
al prerogative, it was diminiſhing on every lice, The 
parſimony of the Parliament, and his neceflitics, ob- 
liged him to fell ſeveral branches of his prerogative 
to the Commons, in order to lecure ſupplics. Thus 
while James removed ſome of thole teudal tenures, 
under which the nation ſtill labourcd, he rendered 
the Crown more dependent on the people, In pro- 
portion as the Commons perccived his wants, they 
found out new grievances ; and every grant of mon- 
ey was ſure to come with a petition for redreſs. Thus 
the ſtruggles between James and his Parliament con- 
tinued through this whole reign, and firſt gave riſe 
to that ſpirit of party, which has ever ſince contin- 
ved, and which, while it threatens the total diſſolu- 
tion of the Government, is the rcal cauſe of its per- 
manent life and vigour, 


CHAP. 


The public revenue did not exceed 430,000 pound fer annum; a ſum no way 
proportioned to the expences ol Government. 
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SECT. I. 
A Parliament its Parſimony and Diſſolution A Bencvoience—Sccond 1 
Parliament Impeachment of Buckingham Violent meaſures of the ſi 
Court - Irregular leveis of money Third Parliament—Grievances--Peti- f 


tion of Right Tonnage and Poundage Violent proceedings of the Com- 
mons . Diſſolution of Parliament State of Parties Ship money — Trial 

of Hambden Introduction of the Liturgy into the Church of Scotland { 
Rebellion of the Scots—Great Council of the Peers. 


CALL TONE MIEEITETTIEED | 


Mom Princes have aſcended a throne with more ap- 
parent advantages than Charles the Firſt ; and none 
ever encountered more real difficulties. The advan- 
tages were ſuch as might flatter even the moſt cau- 
tious 
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tious Prince into ſecurity; the difficulties were ſuch 


25 no abilities could ſurmount. He found himſelf, 
upon coming to the Crown, poſſeſſed of a peaceful 
and flouriſhing kingdom ; his right undiſputed by 
all the world, his power ſtrengthened by an alliance 
with France, the moſt potent nation in Europe ; his 
abſolute authority tacitly acknowledged by one part 
of his ſubjects, and enforced from the pulpit by the 
reſt, To add to all this, he was loved by his people, 
whoſe hearts he had gained by his virtues, his hu- 
mility, and his candour. 

But on the oppoſite fide of the picture the Reader 
is preſented with a very different ſcene. Men had 
begun to think on the different rights of mankind ; 
and found, that all had an equal claim to the jineſti- 
mable bleſſings of freedom. The ſpirit of liberty 
was rouſed ; and it was reſolved to oppoſe the anci- 
ent claims of Monarchs, who uſurped their power 
in times of ignorance or danger, and who pleaded in 
ſucceeding times their former depredations as pre- 
ſcriptive privileges. 

Charles had been taught from his infancy, to con- 
fider the royal prerogative as a ſacred pledge, which 
it was not in his power to alienate, much leſs his 
duty to abridge. And though a Prince of a good un- 
derſtanding, he did not perceive taat the genius and 
diſpoſition of his people had received a total change ; 
he relolved, theretore, to govern, by old maxims and 
precedents, a people who had lately found out that 
theſe maxims were eſtabliſhed in times of ignorance 
and ſlavery. 

. With 
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With thefe ſentiments Charles met his ſirſt parlia: 
ment, of wiom he alked ſuch a ſupply as they 
ſnould think neceflury fur the recovery of the Pala. 
tinate, and the prolecution of the war with Spain, 
which had been, in the late reign, tlic reſult of their 


own importunate applications and entreaties. To 


anſwer thele great and important ends, the Com- 
mons voted the King a ſupply of two ſubſidies, a- 
mounting to 112,000], a ſum no way proportioned 
to the greatneſs of the occation. And to this was ad- 
ded a pctition for redreſling the religious grievances 
of the nation. Jhey demanded a ſtrict execution 
of the laws againf the Catholics, and remonſtrated 
againſt ſome late pardons, granted to Prieſts. Buck- 
ingham, who had bcen the late King's favourite, 
and who was ſtill more careſſed by the preſent Mon- 
arch, did not eſcape their cenſures ; fo that, inſtead 
of granting the ſums requiſite, the Commons employ- 
ed the time in diſputations and complaints, till the 
ſeaſon for proſecuting the intended campaign was e- 
lapſed. Charles, therefore, wearied with their de- 
luys, and oil-nded at the refuſal of his demands, 
thought proper to diflolve the Parliament. 

To ſupply the want of Parliamentary aids, Char- 
I:s iſſucd privy ſeals for berrowing money from his 
iubjects, With this tax, called a benevolence, the 
people were obliged, though rcluQantly, to comply; 
it was in fat authoriſed by many precedents ; but 
no precedcits whatjueycr could give a ſauction to 
injuttice. 

This luphly being loga ſpent in a fruitleſs expe- 
dition 
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dition to the coaſt of Spain, Charles was again obli- 
ged to have recourle to a Parliament. And though 
{ome ſteps had been taken to exclude the more po- 
alar leaders of the laſt Houſe of Commons, yet the 
preſent Parliament ſceiusd more refractory than the 
former. When the king lui before the Houſe his 
neceſſities, and atked for a ſupply, they voted him 
only three ſubſidies, which amounted to about 
160, 00 l.; a ſum no way adequate to the impor- 
tance of tlie war, or the neceſſities of the ſtate. But 
even this was not to be granted, until the grievances 
of the nation were redreſſed. 

Their chief indignation was levelled againſt the 
Duke of Buckingham, a Miniſter who had no real 
merit, and the great infelicity of being the King's 
favourite. The Commons impeached him in the 
lower Houſe, while the Earl of Briſtol accuſed him 
among his Peers. The articles of the charge againſt 
him ſeem to have been frivolous, and muſt have 


| ſunk of themſelves, had they not been intemperate- 


ly oppoſed by the royal authority. Two members 
of the Houſe, who had been employed as managers 
of the impeachment againſt the Duke, were lent to 
the Tower for ſeditious bchaviour. 

On this occaſion, the Commons exclaimed that 
their priviliges were infringed, and all freedom of de- 
bate deſtroyed. They protelted, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that ncither of their members had ſaid any 
thing diſreſpectful of the King, and they made pre- 
parations for publiſhing their vindication. The King 
releaſed the two members; and this compliance con- 
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firmed that obſtinacy in the Houſe, which his inju. 
ries had contributed to give riſe to. The Earl of Ar. 
undel, for being gnilty of a ſimular offence in the 
Houſe of Fords, was raſhly impriſoned, and as tame. 
ly diſmiſſed by tne King. 

Thus the i'»mmons having refuſed to grant the 
demands of the Court, without previous conditions, 
Charles, rather than give up his favourite, choſe to 
loſe the ſupply, and therefore once more diſſolved the 
Parliament 

The King now finding himſelf involved in a great 
expence, by the war, and no ſupply from his Com- 
mons, had recourſe to ſuch expedients as be thought 
he found in his prerogative, to obtain money with. 
out the aſſiſtance of Parliament. The firſt, was a 
commiſſion directed to the Archbiſhop of York and 
others, to compound with the Catholics, and agree 
for diſpenſing with the penal laws enacted againſt 
them. The ſecond, was a loan from every Peer, of 
a certain ſum of money tor the detence of the king- 
dom. The third, was an impoſition upon ſeveral 
ports, and martime counties, to equip a certain num- 
ber of ſhips. The city of London was rated at 
twenty. The fourth, was an order that tonnage and 
poundage ſhould be ſtrictly collected. The fifth, 
was a tax under the name of a general loan, rated ac- 
cording as every man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the 
laſt ſubſidy. 

The meth ds made uſe of to enforce theſe impoli- 
tions were various. Venal and corrupt Judges were 
appointed, who refuſed to adminiſter the law for - 
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zelief of the ſubject. Upon ſome ſoldiers were bil- 
leted ; others were preſſed into the ſervice, and in- 
lied in the fleet or army; and the Gentlemen were 
impriſoned by the authority of the Council, who de- 
termined all matters relating to the revenue, and the 
King's prerogative. 

An unſucceſsful expedition to the iſle of Rhe, and 
the money levied, or rather extorted, under colour 
of prerogative, coming in flowly, and no way ade- 
quate to the neceſſities of the Government, Charles 
was again obliged to ſubmit to the Conſtitution, 
and to call a third Parliament. In his ſpeech he 
told them, That they were convoked on purpoſe to 
grant the ſupplies; and that if they ſhould neglect 
to contribute what was neceſſary for the ſupport of 
the State; he would in diſcharge of his conſcience, 
uſe thoſe means that God had put into his hands, in 
order to fave that which the follies of fome particu- 
lar men may otherwiſe put in danger. 

But the King did not find his Commons intimi- 
dated by bis threats, nor by thoſe of the Lord keep- 
er, who commented upon his ſpeech. They boldly 
inveighed againſt his late arbitrary meafures, forced 
loans, benevolences, taxes without conſent of par- 
lament, arbitrary impriſonments, billeting ſoldiers, 
martial laws. Theſe were the grievances complain- 
ed of, and againſt theſe they inſiſted that an eternal 
remedy ſhould be provided. An immunity from 
theſe oppreſſive claims of the prerogative they alled- 
ged to be the inherent right of the ſubject: And 
tneir demands they called a Petition of Right, as im- 
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plying privileges they had already been poſſeſſed of 


After ſeveral evalions, the King gave the petiticy | 


of Right all the ſanction that was neceſſary to paß 
it into a law: And the commons, on their par, 
granted him a ſupply of five ſubſidies. 

The commons had no ſooner obtained the royal 


aſſent to the Petition of Right, than they reſumed 

their cenſure of Buckingham, u hom they reſoked | 
implacably to purſue. They likewiſe afferted, tha | 
a method of levying money uſed by the King called 


tonnage and poundage, without the conſent of Par. 
liament, was a palpable violation of all the liberties 
of the people.F The officers of the cuſtom houſe 
were ſummoned before them, to give an account by 


what authority they ſeized the goods of the merch- | 
ants, who had refuſed to pay the duty of tonnage . 


and poundage. The Barons of the Exchequer were 
queſtioned concerning their decrees on that head; 
the Sheriff of London was committed to the Tower 
for his activity in ſupporting the Cuſtom houſe o- 


ficers. Charles ſupported his oflicers in all theſe 


meaſures. This bred a quarrel between the King 
and his Commons, which ended in the diſſolution ot 
the Parliament; after having firſt kept the ſpeaker 
in the chair, by violence, till a ſhort remonſtrance 
was framed, wherein Papiſts and Arminians wel? 


declared enemies to the State; and thoſe who le- 
vied 


C This tax upon merchandize was a duty of very early inſtitution, ard bad 
been conferred on Heury tbe fifth, and all fucceeding Princes durir g life, * 
order to enable them to maintain a naval force for the protection of the kg 
gem. 
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vied tonnage and poundage; and the merchants, who 
ſhould voluntary pay thele duties, were denominat- 
ed betravers of Engliſh liberty, and public enemies. 

In conſequence of this violent procedure, warrants 
were iflued out of the Council chamber for appre- 
hending nine of the leading members, under pre- 
tence of ſedition. Three of them were ſent prifon- 
ers to the Tower; and atterwards condemned, in 
the King's bench, to be impriſoned during the 
King's pleaſure, and ſeverely fined. This ſentence, 
procured by the influence of the Crown, ſerved only 
to ſhew the King's diſregard to the privileges of par- 
liament, and to acquire an immenſe ſtock of popu- 
larity to the ſuſſerers, who had fo bravely defended 
the liberties of their country. 

Buckingham having fallen a ſacrifice to his unpo- 
pularity by the hands of one Felton, a diſcontented 
olticer, and tlie parliament being diſſolved, Charles 
made peace with the two Crowns, againſt whom he 
had hitherto waged war, which had been entered 
upon without nccefiity, and conducted without 
glory. Being freed from theſe embarraſsments, hie 
bent his whole uttention to the internal policy ct 
the kingdom, and took two men as his afloc jute. in 
this talk, who ſtil! acled wn under part to himfel:, 
Turſe were Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwirds 
created Earl Strullord: and Laud, afterwards Archi- 
biſhop of Cumerburx. 

About this time, the nation was divided into two 
great partics, the Court and the Puritanical.—Par— 
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tinguiſhed by the names of Cavaliers and Round. 
heads. 


dom; and many of the leaders among the Commons 
had embraced the rigid tenets of that ſect. They 
were divided into three parties, which, though com- 
monly united together, were yet actuated by very 
different views and motives. There were the poli- 
tical Puritans, who maintained the higheſt princi- 
ples of civil liberty; the Puritans in diſcipline, who 
were averſe to the ceremonies and Epiſcopal govern- 


who rigidly defended the ſpeculative ſyſtem of the 
firſt reformers. In oppoſition to all theſe ſtood the 
Court party, the Hierarchy, and the Arminians. 
This ſeR, finding more encouragement from the ſu- 
perſtitious ſpirit of the Church, than from the fana- 
ticiſm of the Puritans, gradually incorporated them- 
ſelves with the former; and ſome of that ſect, by the 
indulgence of James and Charles, had obtained the 
higheſt offices of the Hierarchy. 


cauſe of the conteft between the King and his peo- 
ple aroſe, not from civil, but religious motives ; not 
from a deſire on the one hand of extending power, 
and on the other of promoting liberty; but merely 
from the ardour of the King in ſupporting Biſhops, 
ſurplices, and other ceremonies of the Church, and 
the fury of the Puritans in aboliſhing thoſe diſtinc- 
tions, as temnants of Popiſh idolatry. 


The malecontents were compoled chiefly of the 
Puritans, who had a great authority over the king. 


ment of the Church; and the doctrinal Puritans, 


According to the hiſtories of the times, the great | 
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Laud, having obtained the King's protection for 
carrying on his meaſures, took care to repay the Mo- 
narch, by magnifying on every occaſion the regal 
authority; and treating all pretenſions to indepen- 
dence, as a Puritanical innovation. The King's di- 
vine, hereditary, and indefeaſible right, was the theme 
of every ſermon ; and thoſe who attempted to queſ- 
tion ſuch doctrines, were conſidered as making an at- 
tack upon religion itſelf. Charles, who had now ta- 
ken a reſolution of calling no more parliaments, ar.d 
which reſolution he adhered to for the ſpace of ele- 
yen years after, was very well ſatisfled with theſe 
doctrines; as they were the only means of facilita- 
ting his meaſures of government, and procuring thoſe 
pecuniary ſupplies which he had no legal means of 
obtaining. 

Many of the means,“ Clarendon obſerves, “u- 
fed by the King for raiſing money were unjuſt, ma- 
ny ridiculous, many fcandalous, and all very grie- 
yous.” But his chief dependence for a regular ſup- 
ply was a tax upon all his ſubjects, under the name 
of ſhip money. This was a tax which had, in for- 
mer reigns, been levied without the conſent of Par- 
hament ; but then the exigency of the State demand- 
ed ſuch a ſupply. 

Mr Hambden, who had been rated at twenty 
millings for his eſtate, reſolved, rather than tamely 
ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſition, to ſtand a proſecu- 
tion, and expoſe himſelt to all the indignation of the 
Court. All the judges, four only excepted, gave 
fentance in favour of the Crown, while Hambden 

who 
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who loſt his cauſe, was more than ſuſſiciently re. 
compenſed by the applauſes of the people. 

Theſe national queſtions were now publicly can. 
vaſſed; and the more they were examined, the 
more evidently did it appear to many, that liberty 
was totally ſubverted, aud an unuſual and arbitrary 
authority exerciſed over the kingdom. 

„ Slaviſh principles,“ “they ſaid, concurred with 
illegal practices; eccleſiaſtical tyranny gave aid to 
civil uſurpation; iniquitous taxes were ſupported by 
arbitrary puniſhments; and all tic rights of the na- 
tion tranſmitted through ſo many ages, ſecured by 
fo many laws, and purchaſed by the blood of ſo ma- 
ny herocs and patriots, now lay proſtrate in undiſtin- 
guiſhed negleat.” In this univerſal ſtate of deſpon- 
dence, or clamour, an accident gave the people of 
England an opportunity of vindicating their ancient 
privileges; and even o acquiring greater than was 
compatible with the ſubjects happineſs to be poſſeſ- 
fed orc. 

Laud adriſed the King nat only to perſecute the 
Puritans, but to intruduce the liturgy of the Church 
of England into Scotland, The Scotch Puritans, 
who were republicans in principle, as well as thoſe 
in England, entered into a covenant, to ſupport and 
defend their opinjons. They formed ſecret connec- 
tions with the diſcontented Englith, and invaded 
England, where Charles was ſo ill ſerved by his of- 
ficers and his army, that he was forced to agree to an 
inglorious peace. But neither party being ſincere 
in obſerving the terms, and Charles diſcovering that 
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the principal leaders among the Scots had ſolicited 
the protection of the French King, he raiſed a freſh 
army by virtue of his prerogative. All his prepar- 
ations, however, were baffled by the Scots, who 
being openly befriended by the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons, made themſelves maſters of Newcaftle 
and Durham. Charles, being in deſpair of ſtemming 
the torrent, at laſt yielded to it. He ſummoned to 
York a great council of Peers, who adviſed him to 
enter into a treaty with the Scots, and to call a Par- 
liament. He ſoon after convoked that long Parlia- 
ment, w hich never diſcontinued ſitting till they fin- 
ally accompliſhed his ruin. 


CHAP. 
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SEcr. II. 


Meeting of the Long Parliament—Strafford and Laud impeached Great - 


thority of the Commons— Triennial Bill-High Commiſſion and Star [ 


ation of Parliament—Impeachment of the Biſhops U ſurpations of the 
Commons—Preparations for war— all of the Monarchy. 


Chamber Courts aboliſhed—Strafford's trial— Bill for perpetuating the dur- | 


| 7 Fu the meeting of the Parliament, which con- | 


ſiſted of men of very great abilities, and chiefly Pun- 


tans, the King in his ſpeech told them“ That be 


was reſolved to put himſelf freely, and clearly, upon 
the love and affection of his Engliſh ſubjects.“ And 
his future behaviour correſponded with his words, 
and manifeſted a conviction of the errors of his ad- 
miniſtration. The Commons immediately entered 
upon buſineſs, and by unanimous conſent ftrud 2? 


o 


n 


* 
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blow, which may, in a manner, be re-arded as deci- 
ve. Initead oi granting the lem mda wpply, they 
impeached the Kar! oi crafted. and Lau, ant ar- 
raigned them Dekore the Howe ot Peers tor high 
treaſon; upon which they were ſer to the Lower. 
They alſo impeached Sir Francis Windebank, tec re- 
tary of State ; but he had the precaution to make h:s 
eſcape into France. Tney oblig-4 Wren, Bi.hop of 
Ely, to give ten thouland pounds bail for his appear- 
ance; and they vated Lord Finch, keeper of the 
Great Seal, a traitor to his country, upon which he 
fled into Holland. 

The Crown being thus deprived of the ſervices of 
its Miniſters, the Commons next proceeded to attack 
the few privileges it ſtill poſſeſſed: and to overawe 
all thoſe who might ſtill be inclined to ſupport the 
falling ruins of Monarchy. The Sheriffs, who had 
obeyed the King's mandate in railing ſhip money, 
were voted to be delinquents. All the farmers and 
oflicers of the cuſtoms, who had been employed, dur- 
ing ſo many years, in levying tonuage and poundage, 
were declared criminal, and purchaſed their pardon 
by paying a fine of 150,c00 l. Every diſcretionary or 
arbitrary ſentence of the Star Chamber. and High 
Commiſſion courts, underwent a ſevere ic rutiny; and 
all thoſe who had concurred in ſuch ſentences, were 
voted to be liable to the penalties of law. No Mi- 
niſter of the King, ne member of the Council, but 
what found himſelf expoſed by this determination. 
The judges, who had declared againſt Hambden in 
the trial of hip money, were acculed before the Peers, 

Cc 2 and 
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and obliged to find ſecurity for their appearance, 
Berkley, a Judge of the King's Bench, was accuſed 
by order of the Houſe, when ſitting in his tribunal; 


and all men ſaw with aſtoniſhment the irreiiftible au. 


thority of their juriſdiction. 

They palled a law for 'Tricnnial Parliaments. And 
expelled from their own Houle all ſuch members a 
had been monopoliſts or proj ctors. 

The interpoſition of Peers in the election of Com- 
moners was declared a breach »t privilege ; and 
continues ever ſince to be condemned by votes of the 


Commons, and yet univerſally practiſed throughout 


the nation. 

As the ruling paſſions of this parliament were zeal 
for liberty, and averfion to the Church, they fell with 
great juſtice on two courts, which had been ereQted 
under arbitrary Kings. Theſe were the High Com. 
miſlion Court, and the Court of Star Chamber. A 
Lill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes to aboliſh both 
theſe courts, and in them to annihilate the principal 
and moſt dangerous articles in the King's preroga- 
tive. The firſt of thoſe, which was inſtituted for de- 
fending the eſtabliſhments of the Church, had great 
power in all eccleſiaſtical matters; and the judges 
in that court were c:itirely arbitrary in whatever pu- 
niſhments, or fines, they thought proper to inflid. 
The Star Chamber had given force to the King's 
proclamations, and puniſhed ſuch as ventured to 
tranſgreſs them; but that being now taken away, 
his proclamations were of no effect, and might be op- 
poſed with impunity, Thus that important your? 
| | 0 
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of prerogative, the ſtrong ſymbol of arbitrary power, 
and incompatible with a limited monarchy, being at 
laſt removed, left the ſyſtem of Government more con- 
ſiſtent and uniform. The King, in order to ſhow 
that he entertained no intention ever again to ſepa— 
rate himſelf from his parliament, paſſed theſe impor- 
tant bills, with very little ſcruple or heſitation ; and 
ſeemed reſolved, by every indulgence, to acquire the 
confidence and aſſection of his people. 

Hitherto we have ſeen the Commons in ſome mea- 
ſure the patrons of liberty and of the people; bold- 
ly oppoſing the ſtretches of illegal power, or repreſ- 
fing thoſe claims, which, though founded on cuſtom, 
were deſtructive of freedom. Thus far their aims, 
their ſtruggles, were juſt and honourable. Had they 
been contented with reſting here, after abridging all 
thoſe privileges of the Crown which were capable cf 
injuring the ſubject, and leaving it all thoſe prero- 
gatives that could benefit, they would have deſerved 
the higheſt gratitude from poſterity. But, from 
their ſubſequent conduct, it appcars evident, taat the 
leading men of the Commons had taken the reſolu- 
tion of ſubverting the Conſtitution, and cſtabliſhing 
a Commonwealth on the ruins of Monarchy. 

They began their operations, by puſhing on with 
the utmoſt vigour the impeachment of Straſſord; 
whom the Ning and the Lords zealouſly defended. 
By which the Commons plainly ſaw, that if he e- 
ſcaped their vengeance, he mult return into farour 
and authority ; and they regarded his death as the 
only ſecurity they could have, both for the eſtabliſn- 

ment 
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ment of their preſent power, aud for ſuccels in their 
farther enterpriſes. In order to intimidate the Peers, 
they railed ſuch a clumour, riot, and diſturbance, 
over thę whole king lom, and particularly in the ci. 
ty of London, that the old and timorous members, 
and thoſe they po nted out as o6bnoxi1us, durſt not 
attend their duty in either houſe. And even the 
King did not things himielt fate in fis owa palace, 
Nothing can ſhow more clearly to wut a height 
they bail ruiſcd the ſpirit of ayprehenſfiun, tuan that, 
in a few days, they ure able to get a petition fign- 
ed by forty thoutand people, in tie city of London; 
who attended the houſe of Peers co oreſcut it, to 
pray that the Lords would pats the bil: oz a under 


againſt Strafford. About eighty Peers h dant- 
ly attended his trial; but ſuck ppi? ': were 
entertained on account of the pom! „ that 
only forty five were preſent whe: A attain- 


der was paſſed. Yet of theſe, nincteen . the cour- 
age to vote againſt it. A certain proof, chat, it en- 
tire freedom had been allowed, the bill had been re- 
r by a great majority. 

During the trial, the commons had induſtrioully 
rok a report abroad, that it would be impoſſible 
to redreſs the grievances of the people, or find money 


to diſcharge the Scots army, ſo long as the King 


luad it in his power to diſſolve the parliament ; which 
they much apprehended he would do. When they 
faw the ſpirit of apprehenſion was ripe for their pur- 
| pate, 4 member made a motion in the houſe, at 2 
tate hour, that ik the King would paſs a bill, that 

the 
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the par! nent ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued 
nor adjourned, without their own conſent, he could 
procure 65, sl. tor the diſcharge of the money 
due to the Scots, till they could fivd ſome other 
means to provide for it. The very next day the bill 
was paſſed with great unanimity and rapidity, and 
ſent up to the Lords for their concurrence ; and, in 
four days after, this fatal bill, which rendered the 
power of his enemies perpetual, as it was already 
uncontroulable, received the King's aſſent. 

This memorable event will be marked in our fu- 
ture annals, like that of Marius and Sylla, in the 
Roman hiftory, who taught future adventurers the 
way to deſtroy the Roman Conſtitution, and make 
flaves of the people. For it is the firſt inſtance, in 
the Engliſh hiſtory, wherein the houſe of Commons 
impiouſly violated the rights of the people, and ob- 
tained an eſtabliſhmer:t by act of parliament, by con- 
ſenting to a law for their own duration ; by which 
the elective power of the people was deſtroyed ; and 
our free State converted into a fixed and ſtanding 
Ariſtocracy. 

There are three conſtitutional checks which de- 
fend one power in our State, from encroaching upon 
the rights and privileges of another. By this law, 
two out of the three were loit. By this law, the 
King could not diſſolve his parliamant ; and there- 
fore he could not defend himſelf againſt the en- 
croachments of the two houſes, upon his conſtitu- 
tional executive authority. By this law, the people 


loſt their elective power, for, as the King could not 
diſſolve 
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diſſolve his parliament, ſo the people could not ele 
a new one; conſequently they had loft their conſti. 
tutional check againſt the treachery of their own 
members. 

The intention of the Commons became very mani. 
feſt, upon publiſhing that remonſtrance, which haz 
become ſo memorable, and which was attended with 
ſuch important conſequences. In this remonſtrance, 
which was openly declared to be an appeal to the 
people, they ſummed up all their former prievan- 
ces. And though theſe they aſcribed to a regular 
ſyſtem of tyranny in the King, and aſſerted that they 
amounted to a total ſubverſion of the Conſtitution; 
yet they declare, That they had ſecured the pro- 
perty of the ſubject, by reducing the pretended pre- 
rogative of the King within the limits of law, and 
prevented for the future, his taxing the ſubject, or 
charging their eſtates, without the conſent of Parlia- 
ment. That they had ſecured the liberty of the ſub- 
ze, by aboliſhing all the arbitrary courts of law, 
and reducing others within their due bounds. That 
they had made an example of evil councellors, and 
inſtruments of the paſt grievances; by which no 
man, for the future, durit obey the King's illegal 
commands. That they had repealed many obſolete 
laws, which had been a cover for many grievances. 
They acknowlege, that the King, during this Par- 
tiament, had paſſed more good laws for the advan- 
tage of the ſubject, than had received the royal aſ- 
ſent for many ages. And as à matter of the greateſt 


importance, that the King had paſſed an act for tri- 
ennial 
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ennial Parliaments, which, as they themſelves obſerve, 
afforded a perpetual ſpring of remedies tor the fu- 


99 
ture. Bo WT, 
If then they had ratitied what was amits in times 


paſt, and provided + remedy for the time to come, 
what had they more to do? Nothing, but to content 
to their owa diflolution, and renounce that uncon- 
ſtitutional power they had become poſſeſſed of, and 
leave the Saite to that perpetual ſpring of remedies, 
which they had provided for the future. | 

Had they done this, they would have acted like 
honeſt men, and real patriots. But a diſſolution of 
their power was far from their thoughts. Their re- 
monſtrance was a plain fignal for tarther attacks 1n- 
tended on royal prerogative, and nothing lefs was 
foreſeen, than a total abolition of the Monarchial Go- 
vernment of England. 

The Commons began their operations by attack- 
ing Epiſcopacy, which was one of the ſtrongeſt bul- 
warks of the regal power. By their own fingle au- 
thority, they ſulpended all the laws which had been 
enacted by the whole legitlature for the obſervance 
of public worſhip. They acculed thirteen Biſhops 
of high treaſon, for enacting canons without the 
conſent of the leziflature ; the Biſhops were exclud- 
ed from Parliament, ank committed to cuttody. 
Having excluded the Biſhops, and intimidated the 
Judges, and thus cured the Church an the Law; 
it nav only remained to get poffe:ion of the Sword 
ally. They according proceetied to petition that the 
Tower might he put into their hands ; and that Hull, 

fn Portfmouth, 
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Portſmouth, and the Fleet, ſhould be entruſted to per; 
ſons of their chuſing. Theſe were requeſts, the com. 
plying with which levelled all that remained of the 
ancient Conſtitution; however, ſuch was the neceſſi. 
ty of the times, that they were at firſt conteſted, and 
then granted. At laſt, every compliance only in- 
creaſing the avidity of making freſh demands; the 
Commons deſired to have a militia raiſed, and go. 
verned by ſuch officers and commanders as they 
ſhould nominate. They defired even to be permit. 
ted to command the army for an appointed time; 
which ſo exaſperated the King, that he exclaimed, 
% No, not for an hour.“ This peremptory refuſal 
broke off all further treaty ; and both fides were now 
reſolved to have recourſe to arms, 

Charles retired to York, where he found the peo- 
ple more loyal, and leſs infected with the religions 
phrenzy of the times. From all quarters of England, 
the Nobility, and more conſiderable Gentry, either 
perſonally, or by meſiages and letters, e preſſed their 
duty towards him; and exhorted him to fave bim- 
ſelf and them from that ignominious ſCavery with 
which they were threatened. He was, in a ſhort 
time, attended by abore forty Peers of the firſt rank, 
who, animated with the ſpirit of loyalty, derived 
from their anceſtors, adhered to the ancient princt- 
ples of the Conſtitution, and valued themſelves on 
exerting the maxims, as well as inheriting the pol 
ſeſſions, of the old Engliſh families. 

That the King might deſpair of all compoſition, 
the Parliament ſent him the conditions on which 


the) 
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they were willing to come to agreement. Their de- 
mands, contained in nineteen propulitions, amount- 
ed to a total abolition of Monarchial authority. 
The propoſals were rejected by the King, and all 
his counſellors ; who eſteemed war on any terms pre- 
ferable to ſuch an ignominious peace. 

Never was conteſt more unequal than ſeemed at 
firſt between the contending parties : Almoſt every 
advantage lay againſt the royal cauſe. The King's 
revent. had been ſeized by Parliament; all the ſea- 
port towns, except Newcaſtle, were in their hands, 
and thus they were poſſeſſed of the cuſtoms, which 
theſe could ſupply; the fleet was at their diſpoſal ; 
all magazines of arms and ammunition were ſeized 
for their uſe: In ſhort, they were poſſeſſed of almoſt 
the whole power of the kingdom. 

It is no part of my plan to enter into any detail 


of the hoſtile operations of the contending parties ; 


I ſhall only obſerve, that to this infernal principle, 
the thirſt of power, I mult aſcribe that unrelenting 
vengeance, with which the Parliament purſued the 
King, throngh the whole courſe of a moſt bloody 
war; becauſe he was the greateſt obſtruction to the 
eſtabliſhment of their Commonwealth, and conſe- 
quently to the eſtabliſhment of their own power ; 
and that they never gave the King one moment's rel- 
pite, till they brought his head to the block, and 
paved the way, through his blood, for the eftabliſh- 
ment of their own ſovereign authority. 

With the King fell the Houſe of Lords, which had, 


at the beginning, been but too inrumental in pul- 
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ling down the regal part of our government, and thns 
deſtroyed that juſt diviſion of power, which conſti. 
tutes the beauty and ſtrength of our Conſtitution, 
Thus all degrees of power in the State were at once 
ſwallowed up in the Houſe of Commons: And the 
people left to bewail the dreadful conlequence of 
their own credulity, with their lives, liberty, and 
property, at the mercy of thele traitors to their 
truſt. 

Men of cool reflection, upon theſe hiſtoric:.! events, 
(when they had ſeen, in this great ſtruggle for pow. 
cr between the King and Parliament, every nerve of 
the Conſtitution exerted upon one fide or other, 
and every conſtitutional right claimed on both fides, 
which might contribute to their ſucceſs,) juſtly con- 
cluded, * That England could never be brought in- 
to ſlavery, but by Parliaments themſelves.” \ 


It is very evident, that the great barrier of our 


conſtitutional liberty conſiſts in an inſeparable union 
of intereſts, between the Houſe of Commons and the 
people; which can only ſubſiſt by annual Gection 
And that Charles, by endeavouring to govern with— 
out Parliaments, had only cemented this union, and 


made this barrier impenetrable againſt himſelf; 8 


it had been againſt cvery King, who had attempted 
to deſtroy it, ſince Henry the the Third. 

But when the Houſe of Commons came to divide 
from the people, and ſet up a ſeparate intereſt for 
themſelves, it was but too evident, they could impoſt 


al 
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all manner of inſult, and outrage, as any ſingle hand- 
ded tyrant whatever. They had no more regard to 
the ancient form of Government, to the rights, pri- 
vileges, and franchiſes of the people, than William 
the Conqueror, or any other tyrant ſince his time. 
Indeed, after they durſt ſo impioufly and treacherouſ- 
y deſtroy the elective power of the people, by ob- 
taining a law for their own duration, it is no wonder 
they ſhould murder the King, deſtroy the Houſe of 
Lords, and make flaves of the whole Realm. 

From the memorable revolutions, Hume obſerves, 
which paſſed in England, during this period, we 
may naturally deduce the fame uſeful leſſon, which 
Charles himſelf, in his latter years, inferred ; © That 
it is very dangerous for Princes to aſſume more au- 
thority, than the laws have allowed them.“ But it 
muſt be conſeſſed, that theſe events furniſh us with 
another inſtruction, no leſs natural, and no leſs uſe- 
ful, concerning the madneſs of the people, the furies 
of fanaticiſm, and the danger of mercenary armies. 


IIA. 
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CHAP XVI. 


— —— 


Or THE STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT IN THE REIGN 
CF CHARLES THE SECOND, 


Settlement of the Revenue — Sale of the remains of the Demeſnes of the 
Crown Diſſolution of the Convention Parliament -A new Parliament 
—Prelacy reſtored—ReduRion of the Army—Corporation At—AR of 
Uniformity—Whig and Tory—Declaration of ludulgence — Teſt A&— 
Bill of Excluſion—Habeas Corpus Bill—Violence of th: Commone— 
Great power of the Crown. 


.. Prince was reſtored to the Crown by tlie 
voice of the whole nation. Every order of the State, 
all ranks of people, long diſtructed by unrelenting 
factions, and oppreſſed by a ſucceſſion of tyrannies, 
unanimouſly concurred in bringing about this ſurpriſ- 
ing revolution. A revolution, which not only reſtor- 


ed the King to his regal rights, but the nation to- 


peace 


— 
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„law, order, and liberty. As the Conſtitution 
ſeemed to be ſuſſiciently ſecured by the conceſſions 
made by the late King, and as the flender and pre- 
carious revenue rendered the Sovereign totally de- 
pendent, the Crown was conſerred on Charles with- 
out any limitations whatſoever. 

Dnring this reign, ſeveral laws paſſed for the ſe- 
curity of religion and liberty ; but, towards the clofe 
of it, the methods of garbling corporations, adopted 
by the King, and ſupported by the Tories, gave the 
Crown ſuch an influence over the election of mem- 
bers to ſerve in Parliament, as deſtroyed that inde- 
pendency, by which alone the freedom of our Go- 
vernment can be ſupported. 

Upon the King's confirming the abolition of wards 
and liveries, thoſe ſervile tenures of the feudal ſyſ- 
tem, which had long been regarded as a grievance 
by all lovers of liberty, the Convention Parliament 
vated that the revenue of the Crown for the civil 
liſt, the navy, guards and garriſons, and all the or- 
dinary expences of the Government, ſhould be 
I, 209, 000 pounds. A law was likewiſe paſſed em- 
powering the King to ſell the fee farm rents, the laſt 
remains of the demeſnes, by which the ancient Kings 
of England had bcen ſupported. Trom this time, 
the Crown became totally dependent on the people, 
and relied entirely on their voluntary grants for its 
ſupport. 

This Houſe of Commons, which lad been choſen 
during the reign of the old Parliamentary party, 
chiefly conſiſted of Preſvytcrians, who had not en- 

tirely 
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irely laid aſide their old jealouſies and principles, 
The claim of the two Houſes to the militia, the ſirſt 
ground of the quarrel, was never expreſsly reſigned 


by this Parliament. The King, therefore, finding 


that he could not conſide in this Houſe of Commons, 
reſolved to call a new Parliament, by his own writ, 
that he might have the elections under his own man. 
agement. By this means he procured a great major. 
ity in the Lower Houſe. This Parliament, which 
obtained the name of the penſioncd Parliament, con- 
tinued ſitting by prorogation from time to time, dur. 
ing the ſpace of ſeventeen ycurs. 

From this period, ſeveral of our ſucceeding Kings 
no longer directed their artillery againſt the Houſe 
of Commons, but againſt the elective power itſelf, in 
the hands of the people at large; fince they found 
by experience, that the Commons were willing to 
make a ſeparate intereſt om their Conſtituents. The 
Houle of Commons being chiefly compoſed of Roy- 
aliſts and zeulous Church men, Monarchy and Ep- 
icopacy were exalted to as great power and ſplen— 
dour, as they had lutcly ſuffered milery and depret- 
ton. The Biſhops were reſtore to their dioceſes, 
and reſumed their ſcats in the Hon of Peers; and 
all the ejected Clergy recovered their livings. The 
army, io formidable in itſelf, and fo much 2ccuſtom- 
ed to rebellion, and changes of Government, was 
deemed neceſſary to be diſbanded for the ſecurtly 
both of King and Parliament. No more troops were 
retained than about 18800 horte and 4809 foot, for 
guards and garriſons. This was the firſt appearance 

under 
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under the Monarchy of a regular ſtanding army in 
this iſland. All military authority was acknowieg- 
ed to be veſted in the King; and he was empower— 
ed to appoint commiſſioners for regulating corpora- 
tions, and expelling ſuch members as had iniruded 
them{elves by violence, or poſſeſſed principies dan— 
gerous to the Conſtitution civil and eccletiaitical, 
An act of uniformity in religion was paſſed, by which 
it w.s required that every clergywan ſhould be re- 
ordained, if he had not before received Epiſcopal or- 
dination; that he ſhould declare his aflent to every 
thing contained in tne book of Common Fr yer; that 
he ſhouid take the oath ot canonical obedience ; that 
he ſhould abjure the ſolemn league and covenant ; 
and ſhould renounce the principle of taking arms, on 
any pretence whatloever, againſt the King. In con- 
ſequence of this law, above two thouſand of the Pret- 
byterian clergy relinquiſhed their cures in one day, 
to the great aſtoniſument of the nation; thus ſacri— 
icing their intereſt to their religion. 
The fate of Dunkirk, though a prudent mcalure, 
+ Court funk in debauchery, and the taxes of th: 
nation chiefly e nployed in extending vice, and cor- 
rupting the moruls of the people, excited great dil- 
content, and firit tended to difguſt his ſubjects, and 
to diſpel that intoxication of loyalty, which had ta- 
ken place at the King's reſtoration. "Che ejected 
elergy did not ſail to inflame the minds of the peo- 
pie; and the nation was divided by two great Par— 
ties, which, towards the cloſe of this reign, were dil- 
'ineniſhed by the appellation of Whig and Tory. 
Ee The 
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The Duke of York having openly declared him, 
ſelf a Catholic; a liberty of conſcience was allowed 
to all ſectaries, whether Diſſenters, or Papiſts. This 
meaſure was cor:fidered by the people as deſtruQiye 
not only of their liberties, but of their religion, which 
they valued more. The Commons, therefore, re. 
monſtrated againſt that exerciſe of the prerogative, 
and perſiſted in their oppoſition to it. They juſtly 
repreſented that ſuch a practice, if admitted, might 
tend to interrupt the free courſe of the laws, and al- 
ter the legiſlative power, which had always been ac- 
knowleged to refide in the King and the two Houſes. 
Charles found himſelf obliged reluctantly to retract 
his declaration of indulgence. Having abridged the 
King's ſtretches of power in theſe points, they reſol- 
ved to mals the conformity of national principles 
fill more general. A law was paſſed, entitled the 
Teſt AR, impoſing an oath on all who ſhould enjoy 
any publick offices. Beſides taking the oaths of al- 
legiance, and the King's ſupremacy, they were ob- 
liged to receive the ſacrament once a year in the 
eftablited Church. This act, however neceſſary in 
this reign, is now conſidered by many as a ſhackle both 
upon civil and religious hberty, and hath too long 
ſtood unrepealed by alegiilature, which boaits of being 
founded upon the principles of liberty and the com- 
mon rights and intereſts of mankind. 

The Commons having impeached Danby, the Lord 
Treaſurer, of high treaſon ; and the Peers refuſing to 
commit him upon what they deemed an irregular 


charge, a great conteſt was like to ariſe between the 
| two 
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two bouſes ; the King, therefore, reſolved to diſ- 
ſolye this long Parliament, and try a new one, which 
he thought could not be more unmanageable than 
the former. However, the new Parliament did not 
in the leaſt abate of the activity and obſtinacy of 
their predeceſſors. 

The Commons reſolved to ſtrike at the root of the 
evil, which threatened them from a popiſh ſucceſſor z 
2 bill was brought in for the total excluſion of the 
Duke of York from the Crown of England and Ire- 
land. This important bill; which implied baniſh- 
ment as well as excluſion, paſſed the lower houſe by 
a majority of ſeventy nine; but was thrown out of 
the Houſe of Peers by a very great majority. All 
the biſhops, except three, voted againſt it; for 
they were of opinion that the Church of England 
was in much greater danger from the prevalence of 
Preſbyterianiſm, than of Popery. 

Penſions, to the amount of about fiftcen thouſand 
pounds, were diſcovered to have been given to ſome 


.of the members of the long parliament ; a bill was 


accordingly brought in, excluding from the lower 


. houſe all who received bribes and penſions, or poſſeſ- 


kd any lucrative office. 

Penſions and bribes, though it be difficult entirely 
to exclude them, are dangerous expedients for Go- 
vernment ; and cannot be too carefully guarded 
agatnſt, nor too vehemently decried by every one 
who has a regard to the virtue and liberty of a na- 
tion. The influence, however, which the Crown 
quires from the diſpoſal of places, honours, and 

LET pre ferments, 
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preferments, is to be eſteemed of a differcnt nature, 
This engine of power may hecome too forcible, but 
it cannot altogether be aboliſhed, without the total 
deſtruction of Monarchy, and even of all regular au- 
thority. 

The Commons voted the King's ſtanding army and 
guards to be illegal: A new pretenſion, it mutt be 
confeſſed; but very neceſſary for the full ſecurity of 
liberty and a limited conſtitution. They proceeded 
to eſtabliſh limits to the King's power of impriſon- 
ing delinquents at will. That celebrated Statute, 
called the Habeas Corpus Act, was now finally ef. 
tabliſhed, which confirms the ſubject in an abſolute 
ſecurity from oppreſſive power. The Great Charter 
had laid the foundation of this valuable part of liber- 
ty; the Petition of Right had renewed and extend- 
cd it; but ſome proviſions were ſtill wanting to ren- 
der. it complete, and prevent all evaſion or delay 
from miniſters and judges. By this act, it was pro- 
hibited to ſend any one to priſon beyond ſea. No 
judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt reſuſe to any pti- 
ſoner a writ of habeas corpus, by which the goaler 
was directed to produce in court the body of the 
priſoner (u hence the writ has its name) ad to cer- 
t fy the cuuſe of his detainer and impriſonment. II 
the goal Jay within twenty miles of the judge, the 
writ muſt be obeyed in three days; and fo propor- 
tionably for greater diſtances: Every priſoner mull 
be indicted the firſt term after his committment, and 
brought to trial in the ſubſequent term. And no 

man, 
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man, after being enlarged by order of court, can be 
recommitted for the fame offence. 

This law alone, would have been ſuſſicient to en- 
dear the parliament that made it to poſterity ; and 
it would have been well if they had reſted there. But 
the commons proceeded to bring in bilis which ſeem- 
ed to be an attempt of forming indirealy an aflocia- 
tion againſt the Crown, after they found, that their 
excluſion bill could not paſs. A civil war never ap- 
peared ſo likely as at this period; and it was high 
time for the King to diſſolve a parliament, which 
ſeemed to entertain ſuch dangerous projects. Soon 
after he ſummoned another to meet at Oxford. 

In this, as in all former Parliaments, the Whig 
party predominated. The bill of excluſion was 
more fiercely urged than ever in the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; and no expedient, however plauſible, could 
ſo much as be hearkened to. Ernely, one or the 
King's miniſters, propoſed that the Duke of York 
ſhould be baniſhed during life, five hundred miles 
from England ; and that upon the King's death, the 
next heir ſhould be conſtituted regent with regal 
power. Let even this expedient, which left the Duke 
the bare title of King, could not obtain the attention 
of the Commons. Nothing but a total excluſion 
could ſatisfy them. Eby 

The Whig party were bent upon ſuch a revolution 
as afterwards took place ; and were determined that 
tae Duke of York ſhould never reign. This party 
rendered the reign of Charles very unealy ; and it 
Was perhaps owing to them, that civil liberty and 

proteſtaniins 
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proteſtaniſm now exiſt in the Britiſh Government, 
; On the other hand, they ſeemed to have carried their 
jealouſy of a Popiſh ſucceſſor too far, and the people 
without doors, certainly thought that the Parliament 
ought to have been ſatisfied with the legal reſtraints, 
which Charles offered to impoſe upon his ſucceſſor, 
This gave ſuch a turn to the affections of the people, 
together with that influence which the Sovereign 
acquired by the ſurrender of the charters of the great. 
er part of the corporations throughout the Kingdom, 
as rendered the power of the Crown, towards the 
cloſe of this reign, irreſiſtible. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Or THE CAUSES WHICH COMBGINED TO BRING ABOUT 
THE REVOLUTION. 


accefion of James II.— His arbitrary Meaſures—Suſpenſion of the Penal 
Laws—King's partiality to the Catholics—Breach between the King and 
the Church—High Commiſſion Caurt—Sentence againſt the Biſhop of 
London Embaſſy to Rome — Attempt upon Magdalen College—Impri. 
ſonment and Trial of the Biſhops— State of Europe Prince of Orange 
forms a League againſt France Is applied to by the Engliſn— Coalition of 
Parties—The Prince lands in F.ngland—General deſection— King's 
Flight—Meeting of the Con vention Parliamcnt—Views of the Parties 
—Free Conference between the Houſcs— Commors prevail Settlement of 
the Crown. 


y Duke of York who ſucceeded his brother, had 
been bred a Papiſt, and was ſtrongly bigotted to his 
principles, And fo lofty was the idea which he en- 

| tertained 
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tertained of his legal authority, that he left his ſub. 
jects little or no right to liberty, but what was de. 
pendent on his ſovereign will and pleaſure. He there. 
fore conceived the impracticable project of reigning 
in an arbitrary manner, and of changing the eſtabliſh. 
ſhed religion of his country, at a time when his per. 
ſon was hated, and the. eſtabliſned religion paſſiona- 
tely loved. The Republicans were diminiſhed to 
an inconſiderable number; and the Church party, 
and the great body of the people, were ſenſible of 
the advantages of a Limited Monarchy. The events 
of this ſhort reign are ſo well kown, that I ſhall on- 
ly relate briefly a few of them. 

James began his Government by aſſuming the ex- 
erciſe of the whole legiſlative authority. He iſſued 
a proclamation, ordering the cuſtoms and exciſe, 
which had been ſettled by Parliament on the late 
King for his life only, to be paid as before. He 
went openly, and with all the enſigns of his dignity, 
to mets, an illegal meeting: And by this imprudence, 
he diſplayed at once his arbitrary diſpoſition, and the 
bigotry of his principles: Thoſe two great charac- 
teriſtics of his reign and bane of his adminiſtration. 

He ſent an agent to Rome, in order to make ſub- 
miſſion to the Pope, and to pave the way for a ſo- 

emn re- admiſſion of England into the boſom of the 
_ Catholic church. He publiſhed a declaration, allow. 
ing liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects, ſuſpend- 
ing and diſpenſing with the penal laws and teſts, and 
even with the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, on 
admiſdon into offices, civil and military. 


In 
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to order to ſecure a Catholic intereſt in the privy 
council, four Catholic Lords were admitted. Ro- 
cheſter and Clarendon, the King's brothers in law, 
though they had ever been faithful to his intereſts, 
could not, by all their ſervices, atone for their ad- 
herence to the national religion, and were diſmiſſed 
from their employments. 

Theſe violent attempts tij produce a change of te 
national faith, could not be tamely born by the mem- 
bers of the Engliſh church. They had hitherto 
ſupported the King againſt his republican enemies, 
and to their aſſiſtance he chiefly owed his Crown. 
But finding his partiality to the Catholics; the Cler- 
gy of the Church of England commenced an oppo- 
fition to court meaſures. The pulpits thundered out 
againſt Popery, and it was urged, that it was more 
formidable from the ſupport granted it by the 
King. 
Not content with aſſuming the power of diſpen- 
ſing with the laws, James revived the High Com- 
miſſion Court, which had given the nation ſo much 
diſguſt in the reign of his father; and which had 
been for ever aboliſhed by act of Parliament. Be- 
lore this triburial Dr Sharpe, who had declaimed 
with juſt ſeverity againſt thoſe who had been indu- 
ced to change their religion, and the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, who had refuſed to ſuſpend Sharpe, were ſum- 
moned ; and, by a m2jority of votes, they were both 
luſpended. 

Theſe meaſures had ſuſſiciently diſguſted every 
pat of the Britiſh Empire; but to complete his 

F F work, 
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work, James ſent an ambaſſador to Rome, in order 
to expreſs his obedience to the Pope, and to recon. 
cile his kingdoms, in form, to the Catholic commu- 
nion. The Pope, in return for the embaſſy, ſent x 
nuncio into England. By act of Parliament any com- 
munication with the Pope was made treaſon : Yet 
ſo little regard did the King pay to the laws, that 
he gave the nunc io a public and ſolemn reception at 
Windſor. 

The nuncio refided openly in London during the 
reſt of this reign : And four Catholic Biſhops were 
publicly conſecrated in the King's chapel, and ſent 
through the kingdom to exerciſe their Epiſcopal 
functions, under the title of apoſtolical vicars. 

The whole power in Ireland was committed to 
Catholics. In Scotland, all the miniſters, whom the 
King chiefly truſted, were converts to that religion. 
Every great office in England, civil and military, 


was gradually transferred from the Proteſtants. No- 


thing now remained but to open the door in the 
church and univerſities to the intruſion of the Ca- 
tholics. 

The place of preſident of Magdalen college, one 
of the richeft foundations in Europe, being vacant, 
the King ſent a mandate in favour of Dr Parker, 
lately created Biſhop of Oxtord, a man of proſtitute 
charactèr, but who had atoned for all his vices, by 
his embracing the Catholic religion. The Felows 
refuſing to comply with this injunction, the King 
repaired in perſon to Oxford, and finding them re- 
ſolute in defence of their privileges, he ejefted them 
| all, 
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except two, from their benefices, and Parker was 
put in poſſeſſion of the office. 

The encroachments James made upon both the 
civil and religious liberties of his people, are almoſt 
beyond deſcription, and were diſapproved of by the 
Pope himſelf, and by all ſober Roman Catholics, 
His ſending to priſon, and proſecuting for a libel, 
ſeven biſhops, for preſenting a petition againſt read- 
ing his declaration, and though acquitted upon a le- 
gal trial, alarmed his beſt Proteſtant friends ; and 
conſtrained the prelacy and eftabliſhed church to 
ſeek protection in the principles of liberty. 

The infatuated King, ſtill determined to ruſh for- 
wards in the ſame precipitate career, ſtruck out two of 
the judges, who had appeared to favour the Biſhops, 
He iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſe clergymen, 
who had not read his declaration ; that is, the whole 
Church of England ; two hundred excepted. He 
ſent a mandate to the new Fellows, whom he had 
obtruded on Magdalen college, to ele for Preſident, 
in the room of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, and titular Bihop of Ma- 
dura, In all theſe arbitrary, illegal, and violent 
meaſures, James was chiefly ſupported by father 
Peters, his confeſſor, an ambitious, ignorant, and 
intriguing Prieſt, whom ſome ſcruple not to call a 
concealed creature belonging to the Prince of O- 
range. By that Prince's ſecret directions, it is aſſert- 
ed, that the King was hurried on, under the gvi- 
dance of Peters, from one precipice to another, un- 
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til he was obliged to give up the reins of that Go. 
vernment which he went near to overthrow. 

Hume obſerves, © That while every motive, ci. 

vil and religious, concurred to alienate from the 
King very rank and denomination of men, it might 
be expeRed, that his throne would, without delay 
fall to pieces by its own weight: But ſuch is the 
influence of eftabliſhed Government; ſo averſe are 
men from beginning hazardous enterprizes ; that, 
had not an attack been made from abroad, affairs 
might long have remained in their preſent delicate 
ſituation, and James might at laſt have prevailed in 
his raſh and ill concerted projects.“ 
As the great object of the Prince of Orange's am. 
bition was to be placed on the Britiſh throne, and 
at the head of a confederate army, in order to avenge 
the injuries which himſelf, his country, and his 
allies, had ſuſtained from Lewis the Fourteenth, was 
a principal cauſe which brought about the Revolu- 
tion; it will be neceſſary, and, I flatter myſclf, en- 
tertaining to many of my readers, to give them a 
conciſe ſtate of Europe, at, and ſome time before, 
that memorable œra. 


——h— 
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STATE OF FRANCE. 


A LttrTLE before the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, Europe was divided between the rival families 
of Bourbon and Auftria, whoſe oppoſite intereſts, 

and 
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and mutual jealouſics, kept that quarter of the globe 
Jong convulſed. The Spaniſh Empire was the moſt 
extenſive, and deeme] the moſt powerful, but 
France, more vigorous and more compact, was every 
day rifing in policy and diſcipline ; and, in the reign 
of Lewis the Fourtecnth, the glory of that kingdom, 
which had long been eclipſed either by domeſtic 
factions, or by the ſuperior force of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchvy, broke out with great luſtre, and excited the 
jealouſy of the neighbouring nations. 

The foundation of the grandeur of the French Mo- 
narchy was laid by Lewis the Thirteenth. This 
Prince, ſeniible of the ſuperior ſtrength of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, and deſpairing of either peace or ſafety 
ſo long as that Houſe poſſeſſed the power of hurting 
him, concluded a treaty with Sweden, Holland, and 
the Proteſtant Princes oi Germany, in order to curb 
the ambition of his rival, to ſupport the Proteſtant 
League, and to facilitate the re- eſtabliſument of the 
Princes of the Empire, who had been deſpoiled of 
their eſtates by that imperious Houle, And to keep 
that power employed in Italy, a league was eutered 
into with the Dukes of Savoy, Parma, and Mantua. 
ln conſequence of theſe treaties, the dominions of 
the Houſe of Auftria were attacked on every ſide. 
The Swedes, under the command of the Great Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, over-ran a great part of the Em- 


pire; while France extended the bounds of her do- 


minions to the Rhine, and reduced a conſiderable 
part of the Low Countries. In the courſe of the long 
and deſtructive wars which ſubliſted between theſe 

ambitious 
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ambitious rivals, many rich and fertile provincg 
were, by the victories of the Great Conde, and the 
celebrated Turenne, added to the dominions of Lewis 
the XIV. By the treaties of Weſtphalia, the Pyrenees 
and Nimeguen (1678), the Upper and Lower Alſace, 
Rouſillon, Artois, Franche Compte, Lorrain, and 
many important fortreſſes in the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
were ceded to France. | 

Lewis, while thus extending his dominious by the 
power of his arms, and the negotiations of his miniſ- 
ters, did not neglect the internal ſecurity and inter- 
eſt of his kingdom. Aſſiſted by the genius and in- 
defatigable induſtry of the great Colbert, he raiſed 
the French Monarchy to the higheſt pitch of gran- 
- deur. New colonies flouriſhed in Afia, Africa, and 
America, which reflected no leſs honour on the mi- 
niſter, than they returned wealth to the nation. The 
arts were cultivated with the utmoſt aſſiduity; learn- 
ing in all its branches flouriſhed, and reaſon and taſte 
united to expel the remains of Gothic barbatiſm out 
of France. 

Great military improvements were made : Lewis 
firſt armed muſquets with bayonets, and rendered 
infantry impenetrable. To this Monarch poſterity 
owes the proper uſe of artillery : he inftituted acca- 


demies for this purpoſe at Douay and Metz. Lewis 
was not more remiſs in ſettling his marine on a reſ- 
pectable footing. The increaſe of commerce and na- 
vigation formed a ſeminary for ſailors ; and his fleets, 
in return, ſecured and promoted trade. The civil 
wars, and the policy of Mazarine, ſuffered the French 


nav) 
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tary to fall into decay: but during the adminiſtra- 
tion of Colbert, nothing could exceed the induſtry 
and ſpirit with which the French Court puſhed the 
marine. In the year 1667, France had fixty ſhips 
of war in her harbours. The ſailors of the merchant 
men and royal navy were regiſtered, and found to 
exceed 69,000 men; every year the number was in- 
creaſing ; and in the year 1681, France had a fleet 
of 200 ſail of men of war, excluſive of ſmaller veſſels ; 
and 166,000 men were claſſed for the various ſer- 
vices of the navy. Theſe were glorious efforts, and 
ſuch as enabled Lewis to diſpute, with the maſters 
of the ocean, that ſuperiority they claimed. Such 
was the power of France, when Lewis, menaced by 
the league of Auſburgh, reſolved to ſtrike the firſt 
blow againſt the allies | 


* 


SraTE OF THE EMPIRE, 


. ABour the middle of the fifteenth century, Fre- 
derick the third, Duke of Auftria, was raiſed to the 
imperial dignity, which continued in the male line 


ok that family for three hundred years. His fuc- 


ceſſor, Maximilian, married the heireſs of Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy, whereby Burgundy, and the ſe- 
venteen provinces of the Netherlands, were annexed to 
the houſe of Auſtria. Charles the Fifth, grandſon of 
Maximilian, ſucceeded to the kingdoms of Spain, 
Naples, and Sicily, and to the duchy of Milan, in right 
ok his mother: And under this prince Mexico and 
hie 
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Peru were conquered: by the S;-aniards. All theſ 
kingdoms united, formed an Empire greater and 
more extenſive than any known in Lurope ſince that 
of the Romans. Notwithitanding the vaſt extent 
and reſources of this Empire, the kingdom of France 
alone, under Francis the Firit, being cloſe, compaR, 
united, rich, populous, and being interpoſed between 
many of the provinces of Charles's European domi. 
nions, was able to make a vigorous oppoſition to the 
progreſs of his arms. 

Charles was perpetually engaged in war with 
France and the German Princes. Though ſucceſs- 
ful in the beginning of his reign, his good fortune, 
towards the concluſion of it, began to forſake him; 
and feeling his health daily decline and the vigout 
of his mind decay, he reſolved to depoſit the burden 


of government, and repoſe himſelf in the ſhade of | 


private life. In confequence of this reſolution, he 
reſigned Spain and the Netherlands to his ſon Phi- 
lip; but could not prevail with the Princes of Ger- 
many to elect him Emperor. This dignity they con- 
ferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, thereby di- 
viding the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſtria in- 
to two branches. Spain with all its poſſeſſions in At- 
rica, and the new world, alſo the Netherlands, the 
kingdom of Naples, and Sicily, and the Duchy of 
Milan, remaining with the elder branch, whilſt Aul- 
tria, with all the domains appertaining to that houſe 
in Germany, and the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia, fell to the lot of the younger, which they 
ſtill poſſeſs. 
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From the death of Ferdinand to the peace of Nime- 
zuen, a ſpace of about 100 years, Germany was conti- 
nually harraſſed with internal commotions, and inva- 
ſions from the Turks, the French, and their allies the 
The Emperors, by their pride, ambition, 
and bigotted attachment to the religion of Rome, their 
ayowed deſign to ſuppreſs the Proteſtant religion, ex- 
tinguiſh the liberty of the Empire, and render the Im- 
perial Crown hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria, in- 
yolved their country in all the calamities of civil war. 
In the courſe of their long and deſtructive quarrels, 
the Swedes, who bad been the chicf ſupport of the 
Proteſtant League, acquired large dominions in the 
north of Germany ; France extended her territories 
in the weſt ; and the Turks made repeated efforts 
to extend their dominions on the fide of Hungary. 

Such was the ſtate of the Empire, when Leopold, 
the electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the Duke 
of Hanover, and the Land-Grave of Heſſe, formed 
the League of Augſburgh. England, Holland, 
Spain, Denmark, Sweden, and the Duke of Savoy, 
acceded to this grand confederacy, which threatened 
the total ſubverſion of the French monarchy. 


_— 


— — — 


SraTgE OF SPAIN; 


Sealx, once the moſt formidable maritime and com- 
erctal power in Europe, was, after the death of Philip 


the Second, governed byweak Princes, and byinſolent, 
G g wie beck 
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wicked, and tyrannical miniſters. From tke death 
of that Prince to the eſtabliſhment of the Duke of 
Anjou upon the throne, a ſpace of little more than a 
century, the Spaniſh monarchy, aſſailed every where 
by vigorous enemies from without, and labouring 


under many internal diſorders, retained nothing of 


her former grandeur, except the haughty pride of 
her councils, and the hatred and jealouſy of her 
neighbours. 

The Dutch, ſupported by France and England, 
had thrown off the yoke, and after a long and glo- 
rious ſtruggle, had been acknowledged independent 
States, The Spaniſh Armada, deemed invincible, 
had been deſtroyed by the Engliſh, and her naval 
power annihilated. The brave Catalans, oppreſſed 
by their tyrannical maſters, and encouraged and aſ- 
ſiſted by France, had made repeated attempts to eſ- 
tabliſh their independence. Portugal, after it had 
been conquered, and annexed to the empire, had re- 
volted, and eſtabliſhed its monarchy in the houſe of 
Braganza, -under the guarantee of Britain. The he- 
retics had been perſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity ; 
and the induſtrious Moors had been expelled, 
and the country depopulated, ia order to gratify the 
reſentment, and ſtill the fears, of avaricious and ti- 
mid prieſts. Naples and Meſſina, ſhaken with popu- 
lar convulſions, and infulted by the Turkiſh fleet, 
had revolted, and claimed the protection of France. 
Jamaica, that invaluable acquiiition to the commerce 
of Great Britain, had been taken by the Engliſh. 
Dunkirk, reduced by the combined forces of France 

and 
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and England, had been ceded to Cromwell. The 
low countries had been invaded by ſuperior forces ; 
and the Spaniſh infantry, anciently ſo formidable, 
had been annihilated by the Prince of Conde, in the 
fields of Rocroy. Franche Compte, Rouſillon, Ar- 
tois, and Flanders, had become provinces of France. 
And to add to her misfortunes, owing to the long 
and expenſive wars maintained againſt the ſuperior 
force of the French monarchy, the Turkiſh Empire, 
and the African Princes, public affairs had fallen in- 
to confuſion ; and this kingdom, once ſo powerful, 
had become deſpicable in the eyes of its allies, and 
of all foreign nations. The revenues of the Crown 
had been anticipated ; the navy had ſunk to nothing ; 
the ſoldiers had deſerted for want of pay; and the 
empire had been inſulted on every fide by the neigh- 
bouring potentates. 

Such was the State of Spain, a power that had 
formerly given law to all Europe, when Charles the 
Second ſigned the Augſburgh League, and declared 
war againſt France, in hopes of being aſſiſted by his 
allies in ſaying a remnant of the Empire. 


STATE OF SWEDEN, 


SWEDEN, known only by name to the reſt of Eu- 
rope, began, about the beginning of the Seventeenth 
century, to be known by its arms, and to have a 
certain weight in all public treaties, Arts and ma- 
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nufactures were eſtabliſhed ; navigation, commerce, 
and agriculture, began to flouriſh ; and the geniug 
of the nation ſeemed to be turned to war and con- 
queſt, 

The plan of policy adopted by the great Guſtayus 
Adolphus was, the reduction of the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria, the extenſion of territory and of 
influence in the ſcale of Europe. Guſtavus purſued 
this plan with great ardour and amazing ſucceſs. 
His friendſhip was courted by France, as a proper 
balance to the power of Auſtria ; Charles, king of 
England, flattered himſelf with the hopes of re- 
covering the Palatinate to the elector, his brother in 
law, by the force of his arms ; and the Proteſtants 
of Germany conſidered him as the protectot and aſ- 
ſerter of their religion and liberty, oppreſſed by the 
pride and bigotry of the houſe of Auſtria. Support- 
ed by the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, ſtrength- 
ened by ſubſides from France, and reinforced with 
ſix thouſand Engliſh and Scotch auxiliaries, Guſta- 
vus, at the head of an army of ſeventy thouſand 
Veterans, accomodated with the fineſt train of ar- 
tillery* at that time in Europe, and ſupported by a 
fleet of ſeventy ſail, invaded the Empire, in order to 
humble the power of Auſtria, and acquire more 
weight in the ſcale of Europe. 

The generals of this hero, whoſe w hole life was 
one continued ſeries of victory, were diſ.inguiſhed 
by their genius and valour; and his troops, by à 

2 ſucceſſion 


* It exceeg;d 260 picces of heavy battering cannon, 
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ſucceſſion of ſevere campaigns in Ruſſia, Finland, 
and Livonia, had become the beſt diſciplined and 
moſt warlike in Europe. 'The Emperor's veteran 
troops, commanded by the moſt celebrated generals, 
of the age, accuſtomed to victory, and deemed in- 
vincible, were, after many glorious efforts to ſuſtain 
their reputation, obliged to yield to the ſuperior 
conduct and valour of Guſtavus. 

This hero carried his victorious arms over a great 
part of Germany ; and had he ſurvived the ſignal 
victory obtained at Lutzen, he would probably have 
put a period to the Auſtrian greatnels. The gene- 
rals, whom he left behiud him, during the minori- 
ty of his daughter Chriſtina, maintained the glory 
of the Swediſh arms with moſt aſtoniſhing valour 
and ſucceſs. While France extended her conqueſts 
to the Rhine, the Swedes penetrated into the heart 
of the hereditary domiuions of the houſe of- Auſtria. 
After a ſeries of victories obtained by her invincible 
troops, and the reduction of above a hundred towns 
in the Empire, Chriſtina, and her powerfully ally 
Lewis the Fourteenth, dictuted the peace of Wes 
phalia, which put a period to a war of thirty years, 
the molt ſigual, and moſt deſlructive, which had 
appeared in modern annals. By this treaty, the 
rights, privileges, and authority of the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the Germanic body were fixed and uſcertain- 
ed: Sovereigu princes, and free States, were, in 
ſome degree, reduced to obedience under laws: The 
young elector Palatine was reſtored to part of his 
dignities and of his dominions : And the Duchies 

of 
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of Bremen and Verden, all the upper Pomerania, 
part of the lower, the city of Wiſmar, and the iſland 
of Rugen, were aſſigned to Sweden. "Theſe acqui. 
ſitions ſecured to Sweden a free entrance into Ger. 
many, gave her great weight in the balance of Ey. 
rope, and attached her for ever to France. Thus 
the great projet of Guitavus Adolphus and Lewis 
the Fourteenth, with reſpect to reducing the exorbi- 
tant power of the houle of Auſiria, was moſt effec. 
tually executed. Such was the State of Sweden, 
and the importance which ſhe had acquired in the 
icale of Europe, upon her acceding to the confede- 
racy formed for retrenching the growing power of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, 
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STATE OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Taz Dutch, having thrown off the oppreſſive yoke 
ot Spain, were, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, acknowleged by all Europe to be an inde- 
pendent State. From this period to the peace of Ni- 
ineguen, this Republic, by 1iavariably purſuing the 
maxims of induſtry, frugality, and avidity, had ob- 
rained the higheſt pitch of grandeur and glory. They 
had expelled tne Portugueſe from almoſt all their 
ictticments in the Eaſt Indies; and impatient to have 
the ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice trade, they had mal- 
tacred all the Engliſh in the ifland of Amboyna. 


They had engroſſed almoſt the whole trade of India, 
and 
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and become carriers to all the powers on the Con- 
tinent. Amſterdam was become the emporium of 
Europe, aud the richeſt city in the univerſe : Hol- 
land alone contained three millions of fouls, and all 
the other provinces were proportionably populous. 
Owing to their enterpriſing ſpirit, and extenſive com- 
merce, the Dutch lad acquired a formidable navy, 
commanded by Admirals of great abilities, and had 
contended with the maritime powers for the empire 
of the ſea. 

This people, lately poor villagers, now the High 
and Mighty States, had miniſters and conſuls at Chi- 
na, Siam and Bengal, at the courts of the Great Mo- 
gul, the King of Perſia, the Khan of Tartary, the 
Grand Seignior, the Czar of Muſcovy, and the Prin- 
ces of Africa. They were conſidered as an impor- 
tant weight in the ſcale of Europe, and no treaty was 
concluded without their ambaſſadors. By their poli- 
cy and addreſs, they had rendered their auxiliaries 
principals in a war undertaken to ſave them from 
deſtruction. And when all the powers, who had 
ſtood up in their defence, had been loſers by the war- 
the Dutch had gained a barrier by the treaty of Ni- 


- Wmeguen, The populace had tore in pieces the De 


Witts, too virtuous citizens; and had, in a manner, 
compelled the States to make the dignitics of Stadt- 
holder, Captain-General, and High Admiral, kereGi- 
tary in the Family of Orange. 

Such was the ftate of Europe, and ſuck was the 
power and importance of the united Provinces, when 
the Prigce of Orange, uhote ruling pallions were the 


'Oove 
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love of war and animoſity againſt France, exerted his 
utmoſt abilities to form a league againſt Lewis the 
Fourteenth, to eſtabliſh the power of his own family, 
to augment the grandeur of a republic formed by 
his anceſtors, and reſcued out of ſlavery by their vic. 
torious courage. But while England remained under 
the government of James, William deſpaired of for. 
ming a league, which would be able, with any pro. 
bability of ſucceſs, to make oppoſition againſt that 
powerful Monarch. + | 

As long as Mary, the Princeſs of Orange, who had 
been bred a Proteſtant, was heir apparent to the 
throne, the Prince was afraid of hazarding, by his 
invaſion, an inheritance which the laws enſured to the 
Princeſs. But when a young Prince was born, that 
entirely excluded his hopes by ſucceſſion, he lent 
more attention to the complaints of the nation. He 


plainly ſaw that James had incurred the moſt violent 


hatred of his ſubjects. He was minutely informed 


of their diſcontents; and by ſeeming to diſcourage, 


ill rather incteaſed them. He gave Dykvelt, his 


to every ſe and denomination in the kingdom. Dyk- 
velt executed his commiſſion with ſuch dexterity, 


that all orders of men caſt their eyes towards Hol- 
land, 


| Notwithftanding that the humbling the power of France was, at the clo 
of the ſeventeenth century, the ruling paſſion of almoſt all the powers of Lutope 
yet every ſtate at enmity with her, had particular views of its own, which, w. 
gether with the union and firength of the French Monarchy, defeated ev] 
plan of confedetacy formed againſt Lewis the Fourteenth. But ſuch is the ww. 


ſtability of all worldly grandeur, that, at the preſent period, the internal diſa- 


tions and inſurrections of that once mighty kingdom are alone ſufficient, wit 


he. dw: 


nvoy at London, inſtructions to apply in his name | 


out the aid of foreign force, to annihilate her power for ages in the ſcale of lr 


rope, 
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land, and expected from thence a deliverance from 
thoſe dangers, wich which their religion and liberty 
were ſo nearly threatened. And Zuyleſtein, who had 
been ſent over to congratulate the deluded James on 
the birth of his fon, brought back to the Prince of 
Orange formal invitations, from molt of the great 
men in Engiand, to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the 
recovery of their laws and liberty. 

The people of England, though long divided be- 
tween Whig and Tory, were unanimous 1n their 
meaſures againſt the King. The Whigs hated him 
upon principles of liberty, the Tories upon princi- 
ples of religion. The former had ever ſhown them- 
ſelves tenacious of their political rights; the latter 
were equally obſtinate in defence of their religious 
tenets. James had invaded both; ſo that for a time 
all factions were laid aſleep in England; and rival 
parties, forgetting their animoſity, had ſecretly con- 
curred in a deſign of reſiſting their unhappy and 
miſguided Sovereign. 

William, determined to accept of the invitations 
of the Engliſh, had made conſiderable augmentations 
to the Dutch navy ; the States had given him their 
entire confidence; and many of the neighbouring 
Princes, with whom he held conferences, marched 
down their forces for the defence of Holland during 
the abſence of the Prince. All the powers on the 
continent were in motion cither to attack Lewis, or 
to ſupport William. All Europe ſaw and expected 
the deſcent, except James himſelf, who, ſecure in 

1 WH the 
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the piety of his intentions, thought nothing could 
injure his ſchemes calculated to promote the cauſe 
or heaven. 

Ine prince of Orange enthacked with a fleet of 
5co velicls, and an ary of above 14, co men; on 
prerence of reſtoring CHarch ant State to their due 
rights; and landing in the wit of Eg laid on, the 
ſ:ith of November 1688, be was n qoincd hy a 
number of noblemen and geutlemen, why on. 
ed an aſlocinton, in order 10 aut end defend Lis) 
Highneſs. By the time he reached Loden, the de— 
tection of James's Proteſtant ſubjects Devune gene— 
ral througliout the } ingdom. Iven his own dau !t- 
ter the Prince!, Anne, and her huthand George, 
Prince of Denmark, by the advice of Lui muviier 
of ingratitude Churchill, lett him and joined the 
Prince of Orange, who ſoon diſcovered that he ex- 
pected the Crown. 

James, unable to reſiſt the torrent, preſerved not 
preſence of mind in yielding to it; but ſeemed in 
this emergence as much depreiled with adveriity, as 
he had before been vainly elated by proſperity. He 
might ſtill have reigned ; but he hearkencd to im— 
prudent couz:{el, by which he was promptcd to de- 

ſert 

Lewis conveyed the intelligence to James; and accompanied the inforn1- 
tion with an twrortant offer. He was willing to join a ſquadro!: of French 
ſuh˙ to thc Engillh znec:; aud to ſend over any number of croop>, Wi..ch janes 
ſoculd judge rcqulAte for his fronricy, When this propoſal was rcd, Re a- 
gain offered to rite the heg of Phiitnflur; Zh, to march his army ut the Ne- 
therlands, and by tic ters er d. his ar:us to detain the Dutch forces in their own 
cyuntry, By the IR e Sandegland, this propolcl was likewiſe rout 


Tie ſate of the Hotz of Start Was pro-itctermined 3 and no humwui pw 
cord either prevent or i its II. 
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ert the throne, and to gratify his enemies beyond 
what their fondeſt hopes conid have promiſed them. 
The Prince was determided fo pull the intatuntec 
King, who was both his father in law and uncle, 
into that meaſurc, which, of himſelt, te jcemed 
ſufliciently inclined to embrace. James having tent 
the Lord Feverſham to the Prince, defiring à con— 
ference tor an accomodotion in order to the public 
ſettlement, that noblemen was put in arreſt, under 
pretence of his coming without a paſshort; the 
Dutch guards were ordered to take poileſiion of 
Whitehall, where the King then reſiced, and to dt. 
place the Enzlith ; Aud Haliſux brought a metage 
from William, which he delivered o tio King in 
bed after midnight, ordering him to leuve his pa- 
lace next morning, and to depurt for Ham, a feat 
of the Ducheſs of Lauderdalc's, He defired permii- 
fon, which was calily granted, of retiring to Ro- 
cheſter, a town near the ſer cout, 

Inſtead of oering to reſign lis Crown, under fach 
limitations os might be deemed nec Harz, in fvour 
of his innocent and infort dh, or placing l If at 
the head of thoſe troops, who 051 remained och ful 
to him, and ſhow; ing by bis valour that he was n 
deſtitute of every virtue re-muidte to fupport a throne, 
James privately embarked on board a frigate 4 
united for him ; and arriv ing at Ambleteuſe in Pic- 
cardy, he haſtened to St Gormains. ele regeln 
aim with generolity, ivmpathy, and record ; o cor - 
duct which, more than his lig 2 victories, comri- 
butes to the honour of tha orcat Monarch, 

H h 2 James 
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James having thus deſerted the throne, and left 
the kingdom, the Peers and Biſhops, the only branch 
of the legiſlature in being, addreſſed the Prince to 
ſummon a Convention by circular letters ; and to al. 
ſame, in the mean time, the management of all pub. 
lic affairs. But unwilling to act upon an authority, 
which might be deemed fo imperfect, he convened 
all thoſe members who had fat in the Houſe of Com. 
mons during any Parliament of Charles the Second; 
and to theſe were added the Mayor, Aldermen, and 


fitty of the Common Council of London. This was 


regarded as the moſt proper repreſentative of the peo- 
ple, which could be ſummoned during the preſent 
emergence. They unanimouſly voted the ſame ad- 
dreſs with the Lords: And the Prince being thus 
ſupported by all the legal authority which could poſ- 
ſidly be obtained in this critical juncture, wrote cir- 
cular letters to the counties and corporations of Eng- 
land; and his orders were univerſally complied 
with. 

When the Houſe of Commons met, which chiefly 
conſiſted of the Whig Party, they immediately pro- 
ceeded to the ſettlement of the Government, and 
paſſed a vote by a great majority, which was ſent up 
to the Houſe of Lords for their concurrence. It 
was contained in theſe words: That King James 
the Second, having endeavoured to ſubvert the Con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original 
contract betwixt King and people; and having, by 
the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, viola- 


ted the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himſelf out 
of 
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the kingdom, has abdicated the Government, and 
that the throne is thereby become vacant.” This 
vote, when carried to the Upper Houle, met with 
great oppoſition, 

The Tories and the High Church party, though ge- 
nerally determined to oppole the King's return, re— 
ſolved not to conſent to dethroning him, or altering 
me line of ſucceſſion. A Regent with kingly power 
was the expedient which they propoſed. 

In favour of this ſcheme the Tories urged, that, 
by the uniform tenor of the Englith laws, the title to 
the Crown was ever regarded as facred, and could, 
on no account, and by no maladminiſtration, be for- 
feited by the Sovereign: That to dethrone a King 
and to ele& his ſucceſior, was a practice quite un- 
known to the Conſtitution, and had a tendency to 
render kingly power entirely dependent and precari- 
ous: That where the Prince, from his tender years, 
from lunacy, or from other natural infirmity, was in- 
capacitated to hold the riens of Government, both 
the laws and former practice agreed in appointing a 
Regent, who, during the interval, was inveſted with 
the whole power of the adminiſtration. That the in- 
veterate and dangerous prejudices of King James hud 
rendered him as unfit to ſway the Engliſh ſceptre, as 
if he had fallen into lunacy ; and it was therefore 
natural for the people to have recourſe to the ſame 
remedy : That the election of one King was a pre- 
cedent for the election of another; and the Govern- 
ment, by that means, would either degenerate into a 
Republic, or what was worſe into a turbulent and 

ſeditious 
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ſeditious Monarchy : That the caſe was ſtill more 
dangerons, if there remained a Prince, who claim- 
ed the Crown by right of ſucceſſion, and diſpu- 
ted, on ſo plauſible a ground, the title of the 
preſent Sovereign. That though the doctrine of 
non- reſiſtance might not, in every poſſible circum- 
ſtance, be abſolutely true, yet was the belief of 
it very expedient ; and to eſtabliſh a Government, 
which ſhould have the contrary principle tor its ba- 
fis, was to lay the foundation of perpetual revolutions 
and convulſions : That the appointment of a regent 
was indeed expoſed to many inconveniencies ; but 
ſo long as the line of ſucceſſion was preſerved entire, 
there was {till a proſpect of putting an end, ſome time 
or other, to the public diſorders: And that ſcarcely an 
inſtance occurred in hiſtory, eſpecially in the Engliſh 
hiſtory, where a diſputed title had not, in the iſſue, 
been attended with much greater ills, than all thoſe 
which the people had ſought to ſhun, by departing 
from the lineal ſucceſſor. 

The leaders of the Whig party, on the other hand, 
aſſerted, that, if there was any ill in the precedent, 
that ill would reſult as much from eſtabliſhing a re- 
gent, as from dethroning one King, and appointing 
his ſucceſſor ; nor would the one expedient, if wan- 
tonly and raſhly embraced by the people, be leſs the 
ſource of public convulſions than the other. That 
if the laws gave no expreſs permiſſion to depoſe the 
Sovereign, neither did they authoriſe reſiſting his 
authority, or ſeparating the power from the title: 
That a regent was unknown, except where the King, 
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by reaſon of his tender age or infirmities, was inca- 
pable of a u ill; and in that caſe, his will was ſup- 
poled to be inv ed in that cf the regent : That it 
would be the height of abſurdity to try a man for 
ating upon a commitflon, received from a Prince, 
whom we ourtelves acknowledge to be the lawful fo- 
vzreign ; and no jury would decide ſo contrary both 
tolaw and common fenſe, as to conderan ſuch a pre- 
tended criminal : That even the proipect of being 
delivered from this monitious InNconVenicnce Was, in 
the preſent ſituntion of things, more diftant than that 
of putting an end to a diſputed ſucceſſion: That al- 
lowing the young Prince to be the legitimate heir, 
he had been carried abroad ; he would be educated 
in principles dettructive of the conſtitution and eſta- 
blied religion, and he would probably leave a ſon, 
lia Ie to the fame inſuperable objection : That if the 
nale line were cut off by law, the people would in 
time forget or neglect their claim; an advantage, 
with could not be hoped for, while the adminiſtra- 
don was conducted in their name, and while they 
were. ſtill acknowledged to poſlets the legal title: 
And that a nation, thus perpetually governed by re- 
gents or pcotectors approached, much nearer to a re- 
pavlic than one ſubject to monarchs, whoſe heredi- 
ury regular ſucceſſion, as well as prelent authority, 
Was fixed and appointed by the people. 

This queſtion was agitated with great zeal by the 
oppoſite parties in the Kouſe of Peers. The chief 
lpeakers among the Tories were Clarendon, Rocheſ- 
ter, and Nottingham; among the Whigs, Halifax 

and 
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and Danby. The queſtion was carried for a King 
by two voices only, fiity one agaiiiit corty nine. AI 
the prelates, except two, the Biſhops oi London and 
Briſtol, voted for a regent. 

The Houle of Peers proceeded to examine, piece. 


meal, the vote ſent up to them by this Commons, 


They debated, «© Whether there was au orig al gon— 
tract between King id people? and the eflirma. 
tive was carried by fifty three aguintt forty fix; a 
proof that the Tories were alrcacy loſing gruzad, 
The next queſtion was, Whether Kivg James had 
broken that original contract?“ and atlcr a fl op. 
poſition, the affirmative prevailed. The Lords pro- 
ceeded to take into conſideration the word, auiirg- 
ted; and it was carried that d-ſerted was mr re pro- 
per. The concluding quien was, “ Whether 
King James having broken the original contract. and 
deſerted the Government, the thione v as thereby 
cant?“ This queſtion was debated with more herb 
and contention than any of the former; and 
a diviſion, the Tories prevailed by eleven voices, 
and it was carried to omit the laſt article, with re- 
gard to the vacancy of the throne. The vote was 
ſent back to the Commons with theſe amendments. 
The Earl of Danby had entertained the projet of 
beſtowing the Crown ſolely upon the Princeſs of O- 
range, and of admitting her as legal ſucceſſor to 
King James: Paſſing by the infant Prince as illegi— 
timate or ſuppoſititious. His change of party in the 
laſt queſtion gave the Tories fo conſiderable a majoti- 
ty in tlie number of voices. 
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The Commons ſtill inſiſting on their vote, a free 


conference enſued between them and the Lords. 


The managers for the Pecrs, in conſiſtency with the 
principles of hereditary nobility, argued, * That. 
even allowing the King's abuſe of power to be equi- 
valent to an abdication, or in other words, to a civil 
death, it could operate no otherwiſe than his volun- 
tary reſignation, or his natural death, and could only 
make way for the next ſucceſſor, It was a maxzain 
of the Engliſh law, that the throne was never vacant 
but inſtantly, upon the demiſe of one King, was fil- 
led with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the 
authority of kis predeceſſor. And however young 
or unfit for Government, the ſucceſſor, however un- 
fortunate in his ſituation, though he were even a cap- 
tive in the hands of public enemies; yet no juſt 
reaſon, they thought, could be aſſigned, why, with- 
out any default of his own, he ſhould loſe a crown, 
to which, by birth, he was fully entitled.” Reaſon- 
ing on a candid interpretation of the laws of ſucceſ- 
lion, received by us, theſe arguments were invinci- 
ble. The ſon of James was the natural heir to the 
throne of his anceſtors ; and before it could devolve 
on another, a requiſition of the ſon ought to have 
been made to the father. 

As no immediate agreement was like to take place 
between the contending parties in their political diſ- 
cuſſions, the Prince, who had hitherto forbore to in- 
terfere, deigned at length to communicate his ſenti- 
ments, “ Calling together Halifax, Shrewſbury, 
Danby, and a few others, he told them, that having 

Ii been 
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— 
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been invited over to reſtore their liberty, he had en. 


gaged in this enterpriſe, and had at laſt happily ef. 
feed his purpoſe. That it belonged to the Parlia- 
ment, now choſen and aſſembled, with freedom, to 
concert meaſures for the public ſettlement, and he 
pretended not to interpoſe in their determinations, 
That he had heard of ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for 
eſtabliſhing the Government: Some inſiſted on a re. 
gent: Others were deſirous of beſtowing the Crown 
on the Princeſs : It was their concern alone to chooſe 
the plan of adminiſtration moſt agreeable or advanta- 
geous to them. That if they judged it proper to 
ſettle a regent, he had no objection. He only 
thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that 
he was determined not to be the regent, nor ever to 
engage in a ſcheme, which, he knew, would be ex- 
poſed to ſuch inſuperable diflicultics. That no man 
could hare a juſter or deeper ſenſe of the Princeſs's 
merit than he was impreſſed with; but he would 1a- 
ther remain a private perſon than enjoy a Crown, 
which muft depend cn the will or lite of another. 
And that they muſt therefore make account, if they 
were inclined to either of theſe two plans of ſettle— 
ment, that it would be totally out of his power to al- 
fiſt them in carrying it into execution: His affairs 
abroad were too important to be abandoned for ſo 
precarious a dignity, or even to allow him ſo much 
leiſure as would be requilite to introduce order into 
their disjointed Government.” While the nation 
was threatened with domeſtic commotion and foreign 
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effect of ſuch a declaration, which under the maſk 
of patriotiim, and elevated ſentiment, is obviouſly cal- 
culated to intimidate. The detection of Danby 
and ſome of his friends to the Orange party, decided 
the diſpute in favour of William, who ul ſands ac- 
cuſed “ of having ſecrificed to bis ambition the punc- 
tilios of honour and decorum, in depoling his own 
father-in-law and uncle, and in depriving his brother- 
in law and couſin of his birth-right. “' 

All parties being at laſt agrecd, the Convention 
paſſed a bill, in which they ſettled the Crown on the 
Prince and the Princeſs of Orange, the ſole admini- 
ſtration to remain in the Prince: The Princeſs of 
Denmark to ſucceed after the death of the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange; her poſterity after thoſe of 
the Princeſs, but before thoſe of the Prince by any 
other- wife. The Convention annexed to this ſettle- 
ment of the Crown a declaration of rights, where all 
the points, which had, of late years, been diſputed 
between King and people, were finally determined ; 
and the powers ef Royal prerogative were more nar— 
rowly circumſcribed, and more exactly defined, than 
in any former period of the Engliſh Government. 

The Revolution forms a new epoch in our ſyſtem 
of Government, and has eſtabliſhed that noble and 

112 juſt 

* Salmon and ſome other writers obſerve, „ That the Prince re ſuſed to ac- 
cept the Crown, unleſs the power, as well as the name of King, was conferred 
upon him: inſiſting that the Princ.ſs ſhould have no ſhare in the Government ; 
and if they would not yield to this, he threatened to return to Holland, and 


leave them to the mercy of their exaſperated Prince; which ſoon lil;nced all 
his oppoſers in the debates concerning the abdication. 
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juſt principle, a conditional contract between the 
Prince and the People, as it always hath been, and 
fill is, between the repreſentati ve and collective bo. 
dies of the nation. * It the Prince, who iways the 
Sceptre, violate the laws, and perſiſt in uſurping on 
the liberty of the People, and if he prove deaf to the 
voice of his Parliament and his people, there remains 
no remedy in the ſyſtem of the Government. The 
Conſtitution is broken by the obſtinacy of the Prince, 
and the people muſt appeal to heaven in this, as in 
all other caſes, where they have no other Judge on 
earth.” Thus when the arbitrary and inſupportable 
encroachments of the infatuated James aimed ſo viſi- 
bly at the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, and the in- 
troduction of abſolute Monarchy ; neceflity and ſelf- 
preſervation, the great laws of natute, authoriſed the 
Convention Parliament, which conſiſted of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the repreſentatives of the 
people, to ſettle the Government. James having de- 
ſerted his throne, and departed the kingdom, rather 
than wait the reſvlucion of a free Parliament, and 
ſubmit to ſecure effectually the rights ot the people, 
and the obſervation of the laws; the Lords and Com- 
mons, therefore, declared the throne vacant, exclu- 
ding the miſguided Prince, and his immediate deſ- 
cendants; yet they re-eſtabliſhed the Conſtitution, 
and declared the Monarchy hereditary in another 
family. 

Upon this great event I ſhall give the reader the 
ſentiments of Mr Fox, a gentieman of incorruntible 
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principles and unrivalled abilites. In one of his 
ſpeeches in the Houſe of Commons, during the laſt 
ſeſion of Parliament, he aſſerted, © That the people are 
the ſovercigns in all countrics, that they might a- 
mend, alter, and aboliſh the form of Government un- 
der which they lived, at pleaſure. That they might 
caſhicr their Monarchs for miſconduct. James the 
Second was caſhiered, The people elected William, 
not only in op»-fition to the rights of deſcent inher- 
ent in James, but in oppoſition to the rights of his 
ſon and daughter. They elected the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, not an 1adividual member of that family, but 
the whole dynaſty, It was clear, thcrefore, that the 
preſent family enjoyed the throne from the ſovereign- 
ty of the people. Entertaining, therefore, thoſe opi- 
nions, he could not accede to that poſition of Mr 
Burke, that though they paſleſſed the ſovereignty be- 
fore tae Revolution, they did not poſſeſs it after- 
wards, It was always inherent in them, and thoſe 
who lived at the Revolution had no power to ſurren- 
der that ſovereignty which they exerciſed, and to de- 
prive poſterity of it. le had been led, he ſaid, into 
this d igreſſion by thoſe who hed in ſo general a man- 
ner reprobated all the principles of French legifla- 
tion.” He concluded his ſpecca with the foilowing 
juſt obſervation : If there were any, who, from pre- 
judice or error, difliked Monarchy, ſuch a diſlike had 
been undoubtedly occaloned by thoſe who had re- 
moved it from tue ſolid foundation on which it ought 
to ſtand, and had placed it on the flimſy foundation 

of 
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N reviewing the period of the Engliſh hiſtory du- | it 
ring the reign of the Stewart Family, the reader Tf 
will perceive the great improvements made in the p 
Conſtitution. At the acceſſion of that Houſe, reaſon 1 
was extending her influence, and diſcovering to man- t. 
kind a thouſand errors in religion, and in Govern- t] 
ment, that had long been reverenced by blind ſub- fi 
miſſion. 'The reformation had produced a ſpirit of tl 
liberty, a: 
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liberty, as well as of inveſtigation, among; all ranks of 
mankind, and taught them that no precedents could 
ſanctify fraud, :yraany, or injuſtice. During the 
reign of James the firlt, the houſe of Commons be- 
gan to fee] themtelves of importance in the Govern- 
ment, and not only to ailert and ſecure their own 
rights and privileges, but to oppole the ancient 
claims of Monarchs, which, though founded on 
cuſtom, were deſtructive of freedom. 

During the reigns of Charles the firſt and ſecond, 
we ſee a continual ſtruggle between tne Crown and 
the Commons. We fee genius and courage united 
in aſcertaining and eſtabliſhing the inherent rights 
and privileges of the people, and in circumicribing, 
within more narrow, as well as more exact bounds, 
the exorbitant prerogative of the Sovereign. 

The liberty of the ſubject was ſecured by the Pe- 
tition of Right ; by aboliſhing all the arbitrary 
courts of law, particularly thoſe of the High Com- 
miſſion and Star Chamber, and by reducing others 
within their Cue bounds. The Judges patents were 
granted during their good behaviour: A circum- 
{tance of the greateſt moment towards ſecuring their 
independency, and barring the entrance of arbitrary 
power into the ordinary courts of Judicature, The 
Habeas Corpus Bill, that Palladium of Britiſh liber- 
ty, which preſerves the perton of the ſubje from 
the power of the Prince, w:s rendercd complete and 
finally eſtabliſhed. This law ſeems neceſſary for 
the protection of liberty in a mixed Monarchy ; and 
as it has not place in any other ſyſtem of Govern- 
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ment, this conſideration alone may induce us to pre. 
fer our preſent Conſtitution to all others. 

The ſale of the laſt remains of the demeſnes of the 
Crown, by which the ancient Kings of England had 
been ſupported, rendered the Sovereign entirely de- 
pendent on the people, for maintaining the royal 
dignity. The Triennial Act, paſſed in the reign 
of William the third, was an effectual bar againſt 
long, and conſequently, corrupt Parliaments, and 
not only ſtripped the Crown of an uſurped preroga- 


tive, which had been productive of the greateſt evils 


to the nation, but eſtabliſhed a perpetual ſucceſſion 
of Parliaments, as everlaſting guardians to the laws; 
while the Sovereign poſſeſſed no independent power 
or military force, by which he could be ſupported 

in his invaſion of them. | 
By the eſtabliſhment of the Great Charter of liber- 
ties, by the reſtoration of the elective power of the 
people, by the improvements in the Conſtitution 
during the reign of the Stewart Family, by the 
Triennial Act and the Bill of Rights in that of 
William the third; the rights and privileges of 
the people were aſcertained and eftabliſhed ; the 
authority of the Prince was exactly defined and 
limited; and thoſe prerogatives deſtructive of 
public liberty, which the unfortunate James had 
uſurped, were retrenched from the Crown ; and all 
the executive power that was thought neceſſary to 
be continued in the government, was left in the 
hands of the Sovereign, as a ſacred depoſitum for the 
| 2nefit 
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benefit of the people. In fine, the power of the 
Crown was, at the Revolution, acknowledged to 
flow from the people; and the Sovereign and the 
ſubje& were reſpectively taught to bow in obedience 
to laws, which ſecured the jutt authority of the one, 
while they protected the liberties and immunities of 
the other. 

Thus the plan of our Government, as re- eſtabliſu- 
ed at that memorable æra, was intended to fix and 
preſerve ſo juſt a proportion of the Monarchic, Ari- 
ſtocratic, and Democratic powers, by their Repreſen- 
tatives, King, Lords, and Commons ; that any two of 
thoſe powers might be able jointly to give a check 
to the other, but not to deſt-oy it, a meaſure which 
muſt neceſſarily induce a diſſerent ſyſtem of Govern- 
ment. 

Notwithſtanding this is the baſis of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, the duration of u hich muſt abſolutely 
depend upon the juſt equilibrium preſerved between 
the three branches of the legiſlature; yet ſoon after the 
Revolution we began to recede from the original prin- 
ciples of our Government ; the Houſe of Commons 
began to uſurp a power of reſtraining the exerciſe of 
the elective power of the people, which is the founda- 
tion of all their liberties; and, by paſſing the Sep- 
tennial Act, hath not only ſwelled beyond its conſti- 
— bounds, but infcinged the rights of the Peo- 
ple. 

This Bill, aided by the partial Repreſentation of 
the people in Parliament, the cftubliſhment of the ci- 
vil Lift, the increaſe of the Public Revenue, the ac- 
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cumlation of the National debt, the augmentation 
of our Naval and Military eſtabliſhments, and the 
immenſe patronage derived from our extenſive do. 
minions in the Eaſt Indies, bath given a power, un- 
known in former times, to the Miniſtry : A power 
that, when ſtrengthened by luxury and an univerſal 
profligacy of manners, may prove more dangerous to 
the Conſtitution and to the liberties of the ſubjec, 
than thoſe prerogatives formerly poſſeſſed, or claim. 
ed, by the Crown. 

The Septennial Act was entailed upon us by the 
Whig Miniſtry, in the reign of George the firſt, un- 
der the pretext of providing for the diſtemper of the 
times, but in reality to eſtabliſh and perpetuate their 
dominion over the Tory Party. They did not con- 
fider, as a celebrated Author obſerves, ** That the 
power they were raiſing would ſoon be the power of 
a Prince or Miniſter, and not that of a party.” 

The Patriots, in the Houſe of Peers, who oppoſed 
this Bill, juſtly obſerved, ** That frequent Parliaments 
were required by the fundamental Conſtitution of 


of the kingdom, aſcertained in the practice of many 


ages: That the members of the Lower Houſe were 
choſen by the people for a certain term of years, at 
the expiration of which they would be no longer the 
repreſentatives of the people, who, by the Parliaments 
protracting its own authority, would be deprived of 

the only remedy which they have againſt thoſe, who, 
through ignorance or corruption, betrayed the truſt 
repoſed in them : That the reaſons in favour of ſuch 


a bill were weak ang frivolous : That with reſpect 
to 
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to foreign alliances, no Prince or State would reaſon- 
ably depend upon a people to defend their liberties, 
who ſhould be thought to have given up ſo great a 
part of their own : Nor would it be prudent in them 
to wiſh for a change in that Conſtitution, under 
which Europe had of late been ſo powerfully ſupport- 
ed. On the contrary, they might be deterred from 
entering into any engagements with Great Britain ; 
when informed by the preamble of the bill, that the 
Popiſh faction was ſo dangerous as to threaten de- 
ſtruction to the Government. They would appre- 
hend that the adminiſtration was fo weak as to want 
ſo extraordinary a proviſion for its ſafety: That the 
Gentlemen of Britain were not be truſted : And that 
the good affections of the people were reſtrained 
within the limits of the Houſe of Commons. 

« They aflirmed that this bill, far from preventing 
the expence of clection, would rather increaſe it, 
and encourage every practice of corruption: for the 
value of a ſeat would always be in proportion to the 
duration of a Parliament; and the purchaſe would 
tiſe accordingly. That a long Parliament would 
yield a greater temptation, as well as a better op- 
portunity, to a vicious miniſtry, to corrupt the mem- 
bers, than they could poſſibly have when the Parlia- 
ments were ſhort and frequent; that the ſame rea- 
ſons urged for pifling the bill to continue this Par- 
liament for ſeven years, would be at leaſt as ſtrong. 
and by the conduct of the miniſtry, might be made 
much ſtronger before the end of that term, for con- 
tinuing and even porpetuating their legiilative power, 
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to the abſolute ſubverſion of the third eſtate of the 
realm.” Notwithſtanding theſe arguments wete 
conſtitutional and unanſwerable, the bill paſſed by 
a great majority; but not without a very ſtrong pro- 
teſt, which was ſigned by thirty Lords. The bill was 
ſent down to the Commons, who likewiſe paſſed it; 
though, among a thouſand forcible arguments which 
were urged againft it, Mr Snell ſubmitted the fol. 
lowing to their conſideration, © The right of elect- 
ing Repreſentatives in Parliament, is inſeparably in- 
herent in the people of Great Britain, and can never 


be thought to be delegated to the repreſentatives, 


unleſs you make the elected the elector, and, at the 
ſame time, ſuppoſe it the will of the people, that 
their repreſentatives ſhould have it in their power to 
deſtroy thoſe who made them, when a miniſtry ſhall 
think it fit to ſkreen themſelves from their juſt re- 
ſentments. This would be to deſtroy the fence of all 
their freedom; for if we have a right to continue 
ourſelves for one year, one month, or day, beyond 
our triennial term, it will unavoidably follow, we 
have it in our power to make ourſelves perpetual. 
To ſay that the paſſing this bill is not to graſp 
to ourſelves the right of elections, but only to en- 
large the time of calling new Parliaments, is a ma- 
nifeſt fallacy : For whenever our three vears are ex- 
pired, we can no longer be ſaid to ſubſiſt by the 
choice of the people, but by our own appointments: 
And *tis a jeſt to teil me I have a right to that, which 
another hath a right to take from me. For theſe 
reaſons I cannot approve of this bill, I think it an 
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open violation of the people's liberties ; or to ſpeak 
moſt mildly of it, a breach of our truſt in that part 
which will molt ſenſibly affect them; and of that ill 
tendency in its conſe”: ence, that as nothing but the 
ſecurity of the miniſtry can make it, at this time, 
needful, ſo nothing but a ſtanding force can make it 
laſting.“ 

But this worthy member pleaded in vain, as did 
many others; the fate of the bill was predetermin- 
ed, and, when © paſſed, it was ſubmitted to; though 
the whole people had a right to proteſt againſt it, 
both in behalf or themſelves and their poſterity. 

Major Cartwright makes the following remarks on 
the Septennial act: There is not a more dangerous 
doctrine can be adopted, in our State, than to ad- 


mit that the legiſlative authority hath any right to 


alter the firſt principles of our Conſtitution, by acts 
of Parliament. Upon this foundation they may mould 
it iuto what ſhape they pleaſe; and may, in the 
end, make us ſlaves by law. The Houſe of Com- 
mons are, conſtitutionally, a body of men merely 
paſſi ve with regard to their creation, duration, and 
diſſolution; and therefore have, by no means, any 
conſent to give to their own duration, even for an 
hour.“ 

The ſame author adds,“ The Septennial Bill hath 
given an opportunity to fire or ſix hundred rich and 
powerful mcn, during the ſpace of ſeven years, to 
diſplay every pallion that can diſtreſs a Common- 
wea:th, and make the people miſerable; ſuch as 

avarice 


1 By 04 againit tt. 
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avarice, pride, malice, envy, and a love of power, 
which will always actuate eſtabliſhed bodies in Go. 
vernment, ſo long as men are men. x 
« And while places, penſions, contracts, and o- 
ther emoluments from the public Treaſury, are at- 
taznable by members of the Houſe of Commons, they 
will be in danger of putting all thoſe paſſions in mo. 
tion, and of propagating perpetual miſchiefs. A 
combination of theſe motives actuating the condud 


of rich and powerful parties and factions, formed 


and united together for their private intereſt, may 
obſtruct the wheels of Government to ſuch a degree, 
as to throw the whole nation into confuſion, in or- 


der to force themſelves into offices of profit, truſt 


and power, in the adminiſtration. By which means 
the executive, and legiſlative authority, which our 


Conſtitution hath ſo carefully divided, may be con- 


founded together, by being in the hands of the 
ſame men. Under this circumſtance, the people of 
England would be reduced to the ſame condition as 
the fiſh in the ſea; where the greater are continu- 
ally devouring the leſs.” 

In all limited Governments, there are fundamen- 
tals which the legiflative power cannot alter; the 
rights and privileges of the people being one of theſe 
fundamentals among the inhabitants of Great Britain; 
no power can legally take them away, without the 
conſent of every perſon who has a right to ele, and 
be repreſented in Parliament. The legiſlative, as 
Mr Locke juſtly obſerves, is, in our Conſtitution, 2 


ſupreme, and may be called, in one ſenſe, an abſo- 
Jute; 
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Jute, but in none, an arbitrary power. It is limited 
to the public good of ſociety. It is a power that 
hath no other end but preſervztion, and therefore 
can never have a right to deſtroy, enflave, or de- 
fignedly impoveriſh the ſubjects; for the obligations 
of the law of nature ceaſe not ſociety.” 

Monteſquieu, in his ſpirit of Laws, after having 
explained the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
adds, As all things have an end, the State we 
are ſpeaking of will loſe its liberty; it will periſh. 
Have not Rome, Sparta, and Carthage, perithed. 
It will periſh when the legiflative power ſhall be 
more corrupted than the executive,” Without doubt, 
ſooner or later, the Britiſh Empire mult experierice 
a ſimilar fate to all thoſe mighty States and Empires 
that have preceded her. When the integrity or 
Parliament, that palladium which protects her, is 
once removed, ſhe will then become an eaſy prey 
to her enemies, * Parliaments, fays Bolingbroke, 
are the true guardians of liberty. For this princi- 
pally they were inſtituted ; and this is the principal 
article of that great and noble truſt, which the col- 
letive body of the people of Great Britain repoics 
in the repreſentative. But then no ſlavery can be ſo 
elfectually fixed upon us, as Parliamentary flavery. 
By the corruption of Parliament, and the abſolute in- 
fluence of a King, or miniſter, on the two Houſes, 
we return in that ſtate to deliver or ſecure us from 
which Parliaments were inſtituted, and are really 
governed by the abſolute will of one man. Our 

whole 
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whole Conſtitution is at once diſſolved, Many ſeeuri. 
ties to liberty are provided; but the integrity, which 
depends on the freedom and independency of Par. 


liament, is the key- ſtone that keeps the whole toge. 
ther. If this be ſhaken, our Conſtitution tottew, 
If it be quite removed, our Conſtitution falls into 
ruin.” 

In order therefore to ſecure the independence of 
Parliament againſt corruption, for it is no longer in 
danger of being awed by prerogative; to do juſtice 
to an injured people; and to draw the Ccnſtitution 
back to the principles on which it was originally 
founded ; the Septennial Bill ought to be repealed, 
and annual, or at leaſt Triennial Parliaments, re-eſ. 
tabliſhed, as they not only form the baſis of our ſyſ- 
tem of Government, but are leſs liable to * 
than Septennial Parliaments. 

The moſt powerful of the Septennial Bill's auxi. 
Haries, is the partial and unfair repreſentation of the 
people in Parliament. Beſides the cauſes already 
aſſigned for the une qual State of our repreſentation, 
another cauſe ariſes from the decayed Boroughs, 
which, on account of their poverty, their corrup- 
tion and venality, are juſtly ſtigmatized with the ap- 
pellation of—“ the rotten part of the Conſtitu- 
tion.” States and empires, as well as cities and 
towns, are ſubject to decay, by time, by war, and 
particularly by trade. It is evident, that the de- 
creaſe of commerce and manufaQures hath almoſt 
depopulated many of our ancient and once opulent 
boroughs, and reduced the number of electors, which 
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« one of the greateſt misfortunes that can befal our 
State. + Many of the Boroughs can ſcarcely be cal- 
led villages ; and numbers are become the property 
of individuals in the Houſe of Lords, who nominate 
their repreſentatives ; and call ſuch nomination a 
free election. Thus the elective power of the peo- 
ple hath, with the Boroughs, been gradually falling 


into decay; while many of the villages, and ſome 


parts of the open country, that formerly compoſed 
our rural tithings, have riſen merely by trade into 
great opulence and magnitude; ſuch as Birming- 
ham, Mancheſter, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Paiſe- 
ly and many others. From theſe concurring cauſes, 
there is not, perhaps, one man in ſome thouſands, 
who is now repreſented in Parliament by a member 

of his own election. | 
Mr Locke, in his treatiſe on civil Government, 
has moſt accurately deſcribed the abſurd ſtate of 
our repreſentation. * Things of this world, that au- 
thor obſerves, are in ſo conſtant a flux, that nothing 
remains in the ſame ſtate. Thus people, riches, 
trade, power, change their ſtations, flouriſhing 
mighty cities come to ruin, and prove in time neglec- 
ted deſolate corners; whilſt other unfrequented 
L1 places 


* Mr Burke, in his Reform Bill, ſpeaking of the money annually expend- 
ed in repairing the ancient Royal palaces, makes the following ſingular and 
ſtriking remark : « Theſe palaces are à true emblem of ſome Governments ; 
the inhabitants are decayed, but the Governors and Magiſtrates ſtill flouriſh. 
They put me in mind of Old Sarum, where the Repreſentatives, more in nu u- 
ber than the Conſtituents, only ſerve to inform us, that this was once a place of 
trade, and ſounding with « the buſy bum of men,” though now you can onty 
trace the ſireets by the colour of the corn; and its ſole marufature is in Mens. 
bers of Parliament,” 
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places grow into populous countries, filled wich 
wealth and inhabitants. But things not always 
changing equally, and private intereſt often keeping 
up cuſtoins and privileges, when the realons of them 
are ceaſed, it often comes to paſs, that in Govern- 
ments where part of the legiſlative conſiſts of repre. 
ſentatives choſen by the people, in tract of time this 
repreſentation becomes very unequal and diſpropor. 
tionate tothe reaſons it was as firſt eſtabliſhed upon. To 
what groſs abſurdities the following cuſtom, when 
reaſon has left it, may lead, we may be ſatisfied, 
when we ſee the bare name of a town, of which 
there remains not ſo much as the ruins, where ſcarce 
ſo much houſing as a ſheep cot, or more inhabitants 
than a ſhepherd is to be found, ſends as many re. 
preſentatives to the Grand Aſſembly of law-makers, | 
as a whole county, numerous in people, and power- 

ful in riches. This ſtrangers ſtand amazed at, and 
every one muſt confeſs needs a remedy. For it being 
the intereſt, as well as the intention of the people, 
to have a fair and equal repreſentative ; whoever 
brings it neareſt to that, is an undoubted friend to, 
and eſtabliſher of, the Government, and cannot mils 
the conſent and approbation of the community. Tis 
not a change from the preſent ſtate, which perhaps 
corruption or decay has introduced, that makes an 
inroad upon the Government, but the tendency ot 
it to injure or oppreſs the people, and to ſet up on? 
part, or party, with a diſtinction from, and an un- 
equal ſubjection of the reſt.” *. 
I ſhall only quote another authority, that of the the 
| Duke of Richmond, upen this head. I: vill clearly 
(1:08 
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ſhow the abſurd State of the repreſentation, and the 
neceſſity for a Reform. 

In his letter to William Frankland, Eſq; High 
Geriff of Suſſex, in the year 1783, that noble Duke 
fives us the following view of the preſent ſtate of 
election in this country. I take the grievance of 
the prefent ſtate of election to be its groſs inequa- 
lity. All the electors in Great Britain do not a- 
mount to one ſixth part of the whole people; and a 
till greater inequality ſubſiſts in the elections made 
by that ſixth part; for one ſeventh part of them 
elet a majority, ſo that one forty ſecoud part of 
the nation diſpofes of the property of the whole, and 
has their lives and liberties at command. And this 
forty ſecond part, far from conſiſting of the mot 
opulent part of the kingdom, is compoſed of the 
ſmall Boroughs, moſt of which are become either 
the private property of individuals, or are notoriouſ- 
ly fold to the beſt bidder; ſo that the counties and 
great cities are, in fact, as well as the great mals of 
the people, ſwallowed up in this ſ-ſtem of corrup- 
tion,” 

The ſtate of the Scotch repreſentation is ſtill more 


| | abſurd than that of the Engliſh. The number of 


electors in ſeveral counties in Scotland, is not great- 


er than in many of the rotten boroughs of Eng- 


land; and as to the diſtrict of boroughs that ſend 
members to Parliament, the Corporations only, who 
are ſelf elected, have votes, to the utter excluſion of 
the fre-holders. | 

L12 Zeno, 
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Leno, in his letters publiſhed in 1783, affirm, 
That the fifteen repreſentatives for the boroughs 
of Scotland are choſen by ninety eight electors, and 
that theſe boroughs, on a moderate computation, are 
ſuppoſed to contain about 300,0co inhabitants. Thus 
then it appears, that the electors in the boroughs of 
Scotland, do not amount to one taree thouſand part 
of the inhabitants.“ 

As the unfair and unequal ſtate of the Repreſen. 
tation is a principle univerſally allowed, and incaps. 
ble of being denied; and as the influence of the 
Crown on the elected, and that proneneſs to corrup- 
tion on the part of the electors, have been aſſerted by 
the leaders of both parties, both in and out of Par. 
liament ; a repreſentation commenſurate either to the 
property, or to the/population of the kingdom, is be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary, in order to ſecure the in- 
dependence of Parliament, on which the preſervation 
of liberty depends, and to give to the people that 
ſhare in the Government, which their anceſtors en- 


joved, and to which they are ſo juſtly entitled. ! 


ſhall conclude this head with a remark of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's, which is very appoſite to the ſubject. 


That noble Author obſerves, © That the beſt infli- | 


_ tuted Governments, like the beſt conſtituted animal- 
bodies, carry in them the ſeeds of their deſtruction; 
and though they grow and improve for a time, they 
will ſoon tend viſibly to their diſſolution. Every 
hour they live is an hour the leſs that they have to 
live. All that can be done therefore to prolong the 


duration of a good Government, is to draw it back, 
on 


„ wm wh © 
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on every favourable occaſion, to the firſt good princi- 
ples on which it was founded. When theſe occa- 
fions happen often, and are well improved, ſuch Go- 
yernments are proſperous and durable. When they 
happen ſeldom, or are ill improved, theſe political 
bodies live in pain or 1a languor, and die ſoon.” 

In order therefore to give ſtability to the Britiſh 
Empire, and to fave it from political annihilation, 
the Conſtitution muſt be brought back to the prin- 
ciples on which it was originally founded, by the re- 
eftabliſhment of Annual or Triennial Parliaments, and 
an Equal Repreſentation of the People. A meaſure, 
that would tend to reduce the exorbitant power of 
the Crown; and to leſſen the exceſſive burdens of 
the ſubject. 

Sir William Blackſtone, in his Commentaries, 
ſpeaking of the power and influence which the Crown 
hath acquired ſince the Revolution, concludes with 
obſerving, * That the influence of the Crown bad 


gained ground ſo faſt, as not only to compenla;e for 


the loſs of every prerogative that had been taken a- 
way, but had gone ſo far beyond it, that liberty de- 
pended on the virtue of the Prince rather than on 
the virtue of the Conſtitution.“ | 
In ſupport of Blackſtone's aſſertion, the teſtimony 
of the Commons may be quoted, who adopted, not 
many years ago, the following reſolution. * That 
the inflience of the Crown has increaſed, is increa- 
ling, and ought to be diminiſhed.” 
It muſt be evident co the candid, the diſintereſt- 
ed, and the intelligent reader, that the eflabliſhment 
of 
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of the civil liſt, the increaſe of the public revenue, 
the accumulation of the national debt, the augmen. 
tation of the army and navy, and the immenſe pa- 
tronage of India, have totally deſtroyed the balance 
of the Government, which ought always to conti. 
nue ſuſpended in its true equipoiſe. 

The public revenue, at the acceſſion of William 
the Third, amounted to little more than two mit. 
lions, without any tax on land, or malt, and a mul- 
titude of other grievous impoſitions, that have ſince 
been heaped on the nation. This revenue, beſides 
ſupporting the honour and dignity of the Crown, 
defrayed all the other expences of the State. When 
theſe expences grew, upon extraordinary occaſions, 
too great for the reveuue of the Crown to bear, the 
people aided the Crown, if they approved the occa- 
ſions of the expence. | 

But as the revenue in former reigns had been of- 
ten embezzled and miſapplied, a private revenue, 
or a civil lift, as it is commonly called, amounting 
to 6c0,c00 l. a year, was aſhgned to King William 
for the ſupport of his houſe and dignity ; and the 
reſt of the yublic money was to be employed, under 
theinſpection of Parliament, for the current national 
ſervice of the year. From that time our Kings, in- 
ſtead of contributing moſt, have contributed nothing 
to the public charge; and the people of Great Bri- 
tain, inſtead of giving occaſional aids to the Crown, 
have taken upon themſelves the whole load of ordi- 
nary and extraordinary expences, for which they an- 
nually provide. 

Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding this alteration in the ſtate of the 
revenue, and the intereſt of the King and the peo- 
ple, in the management of it, the ſame forms of 
granting aids to the Crown, of levying taxes, and of 
managing the public trealure, have been continued ; 
ſo that the people ſtand obliged (for the Crown, that 
is truſted with the whole, is bound for nothing) to 
make good all deficiencies, though they have no 
ſhare in the management of the revenue. 

Owing to this vaſt alteration in the ſtate of the 
revenue, and to that ſyſtem of corruption which 
was eſtabliſhed in the reign cf King William, x the 
patriots at that time began to perceive, that the 
means of exerciſing the undue influence of the Crown 
in elections was increaled, and every day increaſing. 
They began to aſſert that the foundations were laid 
of giving as great power to the Crown indirectly, as 
the prerogative which they had formerly dreaded fo 
much, could give directly, and of eſtabliſhing univer- 
fal corruprion, 

Since the reign of King William, the Civil Lift 
hath been increaſed at different periods, and for vari- 
cus pretexts, to one million a-year, applicable to the 
particular expences of the Crown alone. And 
though the people of this age have a juſt confidence 
in his preſent Majeſty, yet ſo immenſe a private re- 
venue may become hereafter an inexhauſtible fund 
of corruption; and therctore the independency or 

Parliament 


During the third Parliament of W:illim's rolgn, the Commonus ſct on four 
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Parliament muſt be in real danger, till ſome reme- 
dies, as effectual againſt the pecuniary influence, 


as have been found againſt the prerogatives of the 
Crown, be provided. 


Notwithſtanding this immenſe revenue of a mil. 
lion a-year, for the ſupport of the royal dignity, the 
miniſtry have frequently applied to the Commons 
for half a million, in order to diſcharge the debts 
incurred on the Civil Liſt ; which, as Mr Burke ob- 


ſerves, 


in compariſon, made the, Penſioner Parliament of Charles the Second ſeem in- 
nocent ; and whichwwas then thought to have arrived at the ne ut ultra of cor. 
ruption. In the year 1698, the following remarkable Paragraphs appeared in 
the famous Huſh Money Paper, as it was called, publiſhed by John Lawton 
Eſq;—* Two hundred thouſand pounds a year, beſtowed upon the Parliament, 
has already drawn out of the ſubjects pockets more millions, than all our 
Kings, fince the Conqueſt, have ever had from this nation ; and that, without 
any rude complaint, is a proof, that if a King can manage well Mr Guy's of- 
fice, he may without much ado, ſet up for Abſolute : Yonalis off Anglia, for 
Finale eff Parliamentum. Heretofore, indeed, it was not neceſſary only that a 
Parliament ſhould give, but that they ſhould give reaſonably, as Flammock's re- 
bellion, and others in Henry the Seventh's reign witneſs; and I believe our 
rolls will net furniſh us with many Seſſions wherein money was given, and no 
one country bill granted: But our Anceſtors were wiſe enough to inſtrud their 
members, and our Conſtitution fo regular, that we had frequent elections. 
The houſe is ſo officered, that by thoſe that have places and penſions, to- 
gether with their ſons, brothers, and kinſmen, and thoſe who are fed with the 
hopes of preferment, and the too great influence theſe have upon ſome honeſt, 
miſtaken country Gentlemen (who are poſſibly over freighted with che French) 
U Iy UHh at 8 rein CE aan Py 62 
articles of Lemerik.” 


« When | . A tte the 
reigners abroad, is like to undermine them at home; in a word, when I ſc: 
neither the one nor the other Houſe can withſtand the power of gold; If 
when I perceive all this, it is time to look about us. 

« If the members of Parliament are to overlook all the ill huſbandry of the 
Government, that they may ſhare in profuſeneſs and bribery of it, if our rights 
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ſerves, © mult ultimately affect national ſtrength and 


national credit. Theſe debts, therefore, and the 


augmentations that have been made to the Civil 
Liſt, have greatly increaſed the influence of the 


Crown. 
Mm The 


are to be ſet to ſale by ſome, and negleRed by others, when the very being of the 
Government depends upon our being pleaſed; what amendment, what conlirma- 
nion ſhall we have of our Conſtitution when all our dangers are over? This is a 
thought d:ſerves our molt ſerious reflections,” 

V.de AIR TRACTS, Vol. 2. p. 369. &. 


The Marquis of Lanſdown, in his ſpeech laſt year, ſhowing the neceſſity of an 
immediate Parliamentary Reſorm, mentions the vaſt influence of the Crown a- 
riſing from the augmentat ions of the C. vil Lifl, as one forcible argument in ſup- 
port of the meaſure. 4 It was evideut, that Nobleman obſerved, from many ob- 
vious reaſons, that a R-form in Parliamentary Repreſentation was deſiteable. 
In the caſe of the Ruſſian war, the people had ſhewed their waut of confidence 
in Parliament ; and Miniſtry had confeſſed, that they did not there look for the 
ſenſe of the people. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had, oa many former 
occaſions, warmly preſſed the meaſure; and he could not now think him an 
apoſlate from his former opinions and profeſſions. But it was apprehended, that 
there was ſomething in the times, which rendered any effort at the Reform pe- 
culiarly dangerous. What circuraſtance exiſted, which made the preſent nic» 
ment leſs fit for Reform, than the cloſe of the American war, he could not con- 
ceive Ireland was then in a ſtate of federal inſutre ion. It had then been re- 
ſolved by both Houſes, t hat the influence of the Crown had iacreaſed, was in- 
crealing, aud ought to be diminiſhed. But was it not an incontrovertible fac, 
that its influence had now grown to an unprecedented extent, and was increaſed 
much beyond all former example. Had not the Scotch and Iriſh patronage been 
extended beyond what was ever before known ? Was not the influence of the 
Crown immenſcly increaſce by the patronage of India? Had not the Civil Litt 
been greatly augmented. Had it not been farther ſtrengthened by being dif- 
burdened of proviſions for the branches of the Royal Family? Nay, had not 
an illuſtrious perſonage of that family been made a Stalling lorſe, to induce an 
augmentation of the Civil Lift, without benefiting in his own pocket? Might it 
not be ſaid of the Civil Liſt, as of the navy in the reign of Charles the Second, 
that it was an exccl,cot wooden leg to go 4 begging with to the Houle of Com- 

mons. 


— 
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The increaſe of the publ:c revenue, and the ac. 
cumulation of the national debt, have vaſtly increal. 
ed the influence of the Crown, as they have given a 
power, unknown before the Revolution, to one of 
the three branches cf the legiſlature ; and as public 
liberty is not guarded againſt the dangers that may 
ariſe irom ti:!s power, as it is againſt the dangers that 
uled to ariſe from the prerogatives formerly poſſeſſed 

or claimed bv the Crown. 

The reader his been told that, at the Revolution, 
the public revenue amountcd to about two millions: 
The national debt, at that ara, did not excced that 
ſum. It has been aſlerted by feveral authors, that 
the revenue might have been to increaled, as to an- 
ſwer yearly the annual expences, in which we were 
involved ſoon atterwards. But King William's mi- 
niſtry, inſtead of adopting a meaſure to practicable 
and eligible, fell upon that bold and pernicious ex- 
pedient of borrowing money on Parliamentary ſecu- 

rities, 
mons. Every rec: ftity which cculd be vryed for Reform at the cloſe cf ihe 
American war flill (uſted, and in an aygravated degree. ft could net he de- 
ried, but that the people had a right to ſomething, and it was no excuſe fer n- 
fuſing them, to fay, if allowed their juſt claims, they would demand more. 4 
creditor would thiuk hin:ſelt but indiſſcrently anſwered, who, claiming a Cc! 
of 1ecl. ſhould receive for reply from his debtor, That he would not pay the 
162). which was Lis right, 1c! he right demand another to which he was nat 
entitled. A mudecate and tempera- Reform was a meaſure abſolutely necefiary 
ty wipe off the ruſt and canker of the Curftitvten, and reitore it to its primitive 
bcauty and ſplendour. Let the people have a proper thare in the Government, 
2s well as in its burdens; let them eclect their own Magiltrates, and there was 


no danger to be apprehended.” Such were the ſentiments of an honeſt Peer, 
ard a ical patrict—cqually a ſricad to tlie Sovereign, and to the ſubjeR. 
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rities, which forms what is now called the Puhlic 
Funds, and Þbatiz been productive of innumerable 
evils to this kingdom, not only by increaſing the 
means of corruption, and the power of the Crown, 
but by the eftect it hath had on the ſpirit of the na- 
tion, in our Manners and our mora's. 

Having once begun to borrow at high intereſt, to 
anticipate and mortgage, we have proceeded through 
the courle of a century, contracting new debts ; lay- 
ing on uew taxes; creating new funds; engaging in 
erery contincutal quarrel, however remote from our 
intereſt; paying immenſe ſubſidies to almoſt ail the 
petty, as well as all the. powerful princes, in Europe, 
for figating their own battles; and extending our 


conqueſts and depredations through every part of 


the world, until we have increaſed the net public 
revenue to ſeventeen millions a-year, and accumula- 
ted the national debt to the immenſe ſum of two hun- 
dred and ſixty millions. 

Though the public debts do not excced 260 mil- 
tions ; yet the people of Great Britain have, accor- 
ding to well informed writers, expended almoſt dou- 
ble that ſum in carrying on their wars, and preſerv- 
ing their conqueſts. Such are the pernicious eſſects 

Mn 2 ot 


Amount of the national lcbt, it Tebruzry 1793. 249,804,107, Added by 
this year's war, 
Funded 3 per cent, 6,2 0,000 
Vote ct credit 1,500,000 
evcreale of wavy bil, 2,440,006 10,2 5000 
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27%, 54,107. 
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of :ong Parliaments, and an unequal repreſentation 
of the people. In ſupport of this aſſertion, I am 
happy to be able to quote the authority of that able 
and eloquent miniſter, Mr Pitt, who, on preſenting 
his Reform Bill to the Houſe of Commons, amongſt 
many forcible arguments in ſupport of his mction, 
held the following, „If there had always been a 
Houſe of Commons who were the faithful Stewards 
of the intereſts of their country, the diligent checks 
on the adminiſtration of the finances, the Conſtitu— 
tional adviſers of the executive branch of the Legi- 
ſlature, the ſteady and uninfluenced friends of the 
People, he aſked, if the burdens which the Conſti- 
tuents of that Houſe were no:v doomed to endure, 
would have been incurred? Would the people of 
England have ſuffered the calamities to which they 
had lately been made ſubject?“ Undoubtedly they 
would not. 

Now it is evident, that, as we have annually in- 
creaſed our debts and our taxes, we have annuaily 
increaſed the power and influence of the Crown; 
and theſe debts, funds, and taxes, being eſtabliſhed 
for perpetuity, this increaſe of power muſt not only 
continue, but ſtill increaſe, as long as this ſyſtem of 
economy ſubſiſts. 

The eſtabliſhment of our funds has neceſſarily 
hatched a brood of uſurers, bankers, brokers, and 
ſtock- jobbers, to prey upon the vitals of their coun- 
try, and to augment the influence of the Crown; 
and by the increaſe of our taxes, a vaſt number of 


officers, appointed and paid by the treaſury, have 
been 
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been created in every part of the kingdom, and con- 
ſequently increaſed the power of the Miniſtry. And 
notwithſtanding the many acts that have been made 
to prevent undue influence on the elected, as well 
as on the electors; yet long Parliaments, the un- 
fair ſtate of the repreſentation, the eſtabliſhment of 
the Civil Liſt, the increaſe of the public revenue, of 
debts and taxes, have increaſed the power of the 
Crown, to an alarming degree, in the ſcale of our 
Government :—A power that, as it is more real, 
and more covered and ſilent, than thoſe prerogatives 
formerly poſſeſſed by the Crown, may prove much 
more dangerous to the Conſtitution. 

The nature of prerogative, formerly ſo da -rerous 
to our libertics, is now ſo well underſtood, and fo ſe- 
curely reſtrained, that it can no longer be uſed for 
the ſame oppreſſive purpoſes ; hut vice and luxury, 
the conſtant attendants of wealth, having prepared 
the minds of the people for Juxary and corruption, 
the Miniſtry, being always in poſſeſſion of the means, 
the whole of the Public Treaſure, have ſometimes 
availed themſelves of theſe advantages, and ſuppor- 
ted their Government by corruption.* Corruption 

has 


The increaſe of ſtatutes to prevent hiibery and corruption at ele ions of 
members to ſerve in Parliament, is an undeniable proof of the increaſe of corrup- 
tions. At the Revolution they amounted only to 14 : And in the 3iſt year of 
the reign of his preſent Majelty, they increaſed to 65. 


* Biſhop Burnet relates, That he complained to King William of the 
Practice of the Court in bribing and corrupting the members of Parliament. 
To which the King anſwered, he hated it as much as any man, but ſaw it was 
dot poſſible to avoid it, coniidering the corruption of the age, unleſs he would 


endanygr 
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has been juſtly conſidered as the greateit curſe that 
can befal a nation; and hath been a principal cauſe 
of the decleation and fall of every tute in the an- 
cient world, 

The Britth Conſtitution has nothing now to fear 
cither from the Leveller, the Repubucan, the Pope, 
the Pretender, or that Devil—Prerogative :—Cor. 
ruption, vice, and baſencts, are the only enemies 
that will, ſooner or later, undermine that noble fab. 
ric, raiſed by the labour of fo many centuries, re- 
paire at the expence of ſo many millions, and ce- 
mented by ſuch a profuſion of blood ; — that tabric, 
which was able to reſiſt the united efforcs wt fo many 
races of Giants, will be at laſt demoliſhed by a race 
of Pygmie—a gang of avaricious, venal, corrupt, 
cowardly, and rapacious wretches. 

Since the memorable ara of the Revolution, the 
influence of the Crown, ariſing from the augmenta- 


tion 


endanger the whole.” Dr Smollet, Major Cartwright, and others affert, 
„% That Sir Robert Walpole funded his whole miniſterial power upon bribery 
and corruption ; and that he hath told us, from his own experience, that every 
man had his price.“ And the Duke cf Richmond has declared.“ That his 
reaſons in favour of a Parkamertary Reform were formed upon the experience 
of ewenty-fix yerrs, which, whether in or out of Government, kad equally con- 
viaced him, that tle reſtoration of a genuine Houſe of Commons, by the reno 
vatiars_ot the rights of the people, was the only icmedy againſt that y ſtent 
of corrupt ion, which had brought the nation to diſgrace and poverty, and 
threatened it with the loſs of liberty.“ 

| At the time the introduction to this Eiſiy was publiſhed, the kingdom 
had been repieſcuted to be fermentiug into ſcitiun and in. ſurrection, through 
thc dangerous writings of Paine and others. But l convratulate my country- 


men on that ſiirit of loyalty, peace, and ſubordiaation, that now ſeems to per- 
vade the why nation. 
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non of our naval and military forces, have increaſad 
above-four fold; and this power muſt continue to 
increaſe in proportion to their augmentation, 

Our naval and military eſtablifiments have afford 
ed appointments to above ſeven thoutand commiſſion 
officers, beſides a vaſt number of warrant and non-— 
commiſſion ollicers, are looking for promotion, places, 
penſions, and honours; and the majority of this 
great body of men, together with many of their 
friends, relations, and conncctious, are entirely de- 
roted to adminiſtration. 

Theſe eftabliſhments have likewile created an ar- 
my of contractors, agents, bankers and brokers, all 
ſubmiſſive and tractable, and wholly dependent cn 
Government. 

The augmentation of the army hath not only ex- 
tended the influence of the Miniſtry, but enlarged 
a devouring, and conſtuntly increuſing expence, that 
or the peace eſtabl:iſhinent, as the number of our ſol- 
diers is almoſt double to that of our ſeamen, the bul- 
warks of the Empire. | 

The candid, and unprejudiced reader muſt ack- 
nowlege, tliat the Bill for the better regulation of the 
Eaſt India Company's aflairs, with all its explana- 
tory and ſupplemental acts, hath given an immenſe 
weight of influence to Government, and rendered 
the power of the miniſtry irreliſtible. 

This Bill has placed all matters relating to the ci- 
vil and military Government, and the revenues of 
Company, in the hands of Commiſſioners, under the 
direction and controul of the Miniſtry, Before the 

year 
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the year 1773, the patronage of India was veſted in 
the Company ; but, by this bill, the whole of that 
immenſe patronage is given to the Miniſtry, and not 
to the Crown. It is well known, that the Crown 
had always ſome influence in the Court of Directors, 
and that it was greatly increaſed by the Regulating 
Bill, paſled in the year 1763. Betore that period, 
the Company, without doubt, exerciſed many rights 


incompatible with the principles of a Commercial 


limited Company, and highly derogatory to the hon. 
our of the Sovereign. But Mr Pitt's Regulating 
Bill has eſtabliſhed a Board of Controul, a fourth 
Eſtate, or department of Government, with powers 
infinitely exceeding thoſe formerly poſſeſſed by the 
Company. This Board may tranſact matters of any 


ſort with the country powers; may treat with, or 


ally with, or declare war againſt, or make war with, 
all or any of the powers and Princes of India; may 
levy armies there to any extent, and command the 
whole revenues of all our poſſeſſions for their ſup- 
port, without taking his Majeſty's pleaſure upon a- 
ny of theſe ſubjects in any ſhape, and without acting 
in his name, or under his authority : And theſe 


things they may do againſt the will of the directors, 


and without the knowledge of Parliament. Thus 
the Board of Controul have ſeparated, and uſurped a 
part of the executive power, which, according to the 
principles of our conſtitution, ought ever to remain 
undivided. The prerogatives of the Crown may be 
abridged, and ſome of them perhaps totally taken 


away 
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away; but they cannot be divided. * 

The patronage of India, ſays Dr Price, ought to 
be withdrawn from the Crown, as it has given one 
of the deepeſt wounds to the Conſtitution.” But be 
this as it may, this Bill, by veſting the immenſe pa- 
tronage of India, in the hands of the Miniſtry, has 
added ſuch a vaſt increaſe of influence to their al- 
ready overgrown power, as may, ſooner or latter, 
cruſh the Conſtitution under its enormous weight. 

Such is the exorbitant power which the Crown 
hath acquired ſince the Revolution: A power that 
hath eſſectually deſtroyed the balance of the three 
branches of the Legiſlature, ſo eſſential to our Con- 
ſtitution, and neceſſary to ſupport it. 

Now it muſt be evident, that, in order to reſtore 
and preſerve the equilibrium of our Government; 
the Conſtitution ought to be brought back to its ori- 
ginal principles, by the re-eftabliſhment of Annual 
or Triennial Parliaments, and an equal Repreſenta- 
tion. 

But though the neceſſity of a Parliamentary Re- 
form be very apparent, and admitted by all, except 
by thoſe who are blinded by intereſt or prejudice 
yet, with great deference to the opinion of many 
reſpectable characters, diſtinguiſhed by their rank, 
their abilities, and patriotiſm, I muſt think, that the 
preſent period, when engaged in a war with a brave 
and powerful people, determined, if properly ſupport- 

Nn ed 
; * See Mr Sheridan's comparative ſtatement of the two Bills for the better 
management of the Britiſh poſſe (ions in India. 
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ed by thcir generals and Senators, to make a ſacrifice 
or their lives rather than their liberties, is not the 
proper ſeaſon for bringing forward a meaſure of ſo 
great importance. But, on the return of peace, it is 
to be hoped, nay, the Public have reaſon to expect, 
that the principal leaders of both Parties, as well as 
the great body of the People, will unite, and reſtore 
the Conſlitution to its firſt principles, by ſhortening 
the duration of Parliaments, and by giving to the 
people, for whoſe benefit Government was inſtitut. 
ed, their due ſhare in the Legiſlature, 

It is a maxim of Machiavel's, that famous, that 
infamous, Italian Politician, ** That no free people 
can poſſibly preſerve their liberties for any great 
number of ages, without reſtoring the decays which 
time and corruption always create in their Conſtitu- 
tion, by recurring back, at proper periods, to its firſt 
principles. F'”” This maxim, founded upon truth, 
is confirmed by univerſal experience. For power 
delegated by the people, either to one or more per- 
ſons, is ever progreſſive and increafing ;' and conſe- 
quently muſt, in the end, become quite abſolute, if 
the people do not in time put a ſtop to its progrels, 
by uſing every legal and conſtitutional means in 
their power, to draw back the Conſtitution to the 
principles on which it was originally founded. The 
people have an inherent right as freemen, and a con- 
ſtitutional right as Britons, to meet in a peaceable 

manner, 


Lord Bacon, one of the wiſcſt of mankind, obſerves, * That time is the 
greateſt innovator ; and if time of courſe alter things to the worſe, and if w- 
dom and counſel ſhall not alter them to the better, what ſhall be the end? 
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manner, and communicate together about their grie- 
yances; and to petition the Legiſlature, in order to 
obtain redreſs of them : And the moment they are 
deprived of this right, they ceaſe to be treemen. 
The Earl of Lauderdale, in his proteſt againſt the 
addreſs of the Houle of Lords to his Majeſty, on the 
Proclamation ; oblerves, ** that a moderate and tem- 
perate Reform of the abuſes of the Conſtitution is 
due to the people, who being on their part juſt to 
the Monarchical and Ariſtocratical branches of the 
Conſtitutian ; who commit no invaſion of the rights, 
and ſeek no abridgement of the powers oi either, ure 
entitled to their own ſhare in the legiſlation of their 
country, freed from the unjuſt uſurpation of others, 
and to poſſeſs uninvaded, and to exercite uncontroul- 
ed by the other branches of the Government, thoſe 


rights which this happy Conſtitution, in the match- 


leſs excellence of its principles, has lolely and exclu- 
ſively allotted to the people. A Reform of ſuch a 
character and deſcription may lellun the means and 
diminiſh the opportunities of corrupting legiſlation 
both in its ſource and in its progreſs; it may reduce 
the influence by which unconſtitutional Miniſter: 
preſerve their power, but it will ſave the nation from 
their profuſion, and perpetuate that Conttitution 
which all equally profeſs to venerate. Such a Re- 
form, I believe, cannot with perfect ſatery be long 
delayed—the more readily and cheerfully thoſe 
rights which belong only to the people are reſtored 
by thoſe who at preſent, in too many inffances, 
poſſeſs and excerciſe them, the more firm and eſtab- 

Nn 2: liſhed 
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liſhed will be the preſent happy form of our Go. 
vernment, the more ſafe from riſk and danger will 
be the juſt prerogatives of the Crown, and the pe- 
culiar acknowledged hereditary privileges of this 
Houie.”” | 

Such were the patriotic ſentiments of a noble 
Peer, unbiailed by intercſt or party prejudice, and 
inviolably attached to the principles of the Conſti. 
tution, and to the rights of the people. 

It muft be evident, that Annual or Triennial Par. 
liaments, and an equal repreſentation, would not 
only reſtore the Conſtitution to its firſt principles, 
and preſerve the balance of the three branches of 
the Legiſlature, but would be productive of many 
advantages to this country. This meaſure would 
render the Houſe of Commons ſo honeftly and ſub- 
ſtantially the repreſentatives of the people, that re- 
publicans would no longer have topics of invective, 
nor miniſters the means of corruption. It would 
correct all the abuſes which through time and fac- 
tion have crept into the Government. It would 
leſſen the national expences ſeveral mitlions annual- 
ly ; and conſequently diminiſh the heavy burdens of 
the people. It would ſtrengthen the baſis of the 
Revolution upon which the ſettlement of the illuſ- 
trious reigning Family is founded ; and render our 
ſyſtem of Government the moſt perfect that was ever 
eſtabliſhed either in the ancient or modern world. 

I ſhall here take the liberty to offer to the public, 
a ſhort ſketch of a plan, founded upon the authority 
of well informed writers, as well as upon reaſon and 

juſtice; 
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juſtice, for reducing the annual expence of Govern- 
ment three millions. 

Several reſpectable authors are apprehenſive, that 
our taxes, the natural conſequences of our enormous 
debt, and our expenſive civil, military, and naval 
eſtabliſhments, are multiplying to ſuch a degree, as 
will entirely cruſh all art and induſtry, and at laſt 
prove the ruin of the State. 

It has been very clearly demonitrated by Dr 
Smith, the ingenious author of the Inquiry into the 
Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, That 
a public debt 1s, to every State, a calamity of the 
moſt ruinous kind; and that the waſte of public 
treaſure, by great flects and armies, though the whole 


ol the money were to be ſpent at home, muſt prove 


pernicious and deſtructive; nav, that it would be al- 
moſt as much ſo then, as when they are maintained 
at an equal expence abroad. Thur, in both cates, 
the national ſtock is equally diminithed, and the mo- 
ney, which ſhould give exertion to uſeful and pro- 
ductive induſtry, is diverted to the waitetul mainte- 
nance of unproductive mouths ; and that the taxes 
by which this revenue muſt be raited from the peo- 
ple, muſt at laſt, in a manner, extinguiſh the agri- 
culture, induſtry, and manuiacturcs of the Kking- 
dom.” 

That our taxes are already as heavy as the people 
can well bear, is evident from the laudable calculations 
of Mr William Morton Pitt, a gentleman highly re- 
ſpected by adminiſtration. Through; u patriotic ſpirit 
of Inquiry, that gentleman hae diſcovered that, ow - 

ing 
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ing to their burdens, © The poor could not make 
both ends meet.” How was the deficiency ſuppli. 
ed ? by poor rates and pariſh tuxes, which had al. 
ready ſwelled to the enormous ſum of two millions, 

Now we all own, that the moſt ſanguine imagi. 
nation cannot hope, either that this or any future 
miniſtry will be poſſeſſed of ſuch rigid and ſteady 
frugality, as to make any conſiderable progreſs in 
the payment of our debts; or that the ſituation of 
foreign affairs will, for any length of time, allow 
them leiſure or tranquillity ſuſſicient for ſuch an un- 
dertaking. What then is to become of the people 
of this iſland? J anſwer, that a reformation of the 
civil eſtabliſhments, a reduction of the military peace 


eflabliſhment, an abolition of all ſinecure places, and 


unneceſſary penſions, the ſale of Gibralter, the ceſ- 
fion of Canada, the ſuppreſſion of that monopoly— 
deſtructive of liberty and induſtry—the Eaſt India 
Company, and a ſyſtem of rigid economy in every 
department of Government, would diminiſh the an- 
nual expences of the Empire above three millions; 
and conſequently leſſen that increating load of taxes 
under which the nation muſt ultimately fink. 

„A reform in the royal houſehold, and other ei- 
vil eſtabliſhments, would, according to Mr Burke's 
plan, not only give to the public above 300,000 l. 
annually, but would extinguiſh ſecret corruption al- 
mott to the poſſibility of its exiſtence, and deſtroy 
direct and vilible influence equal to the offices of at 
eaſt fry members of Parliament.“ 


The 
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The reduction of the military peace eſtabliihment 
to what it was before the commencement of the war 
in 1756, the abolition of all ſinecure places, unneceſ- 
ſary penſions, and ſeveral of our uſcleſs and expen- 
five fortreſſes, would produce a ſaving to the public 
of at leaſt 600,200 1. annually. 

It isadmitted by all parties, that the unneceſſary 
penſions are given, and the finecure eſtabliſkments 
retained for the purpoſe of influence. And it is evi- 
dent, that ſeveral of our fortreſſes, which were origi- 
nally erected in order to bridle the country, are 
kept up more for patronage, than for defence againſt 
foreign invaders. On this head I ſhall quote the 
opinion of Judge Blackſtone, whoſe words are, 
« That the uniform and perſevering oppoſition made 
by our anceſtors to the erection of barracks, was 


founded on a juſt underſtanding of the true princi- 


ples of our excellent conſtitution, and upon high and 
legal authorities, whoſe recorded opinions were, that 
ſoldiers ſhould be quartered with the people—and 
that no barracks, no iſland fortifications, could be 
permitted with ſafety to the libertics of the people.” 
Our dominion of the ſea, our commerce and ſafe- 
ty, require a reſpectable naval force, even in time 
of peace: And the conſtant expence of that force, 
added to the public debt, render it neceſſary for us 
to be as ſparing as poſſible of our diſburſements for 
land forces. Beſides the oppreſſive taxes occaſioned 
by a great ſtanding army, both ancient and modern 
hiſtory ſhow us, that ſlavery and arbitrary power 
lave been the conſequences of keeping up a ſtanding 
army 
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army for any number of years, particularly in time of 
peace. Carthage, the moſt powerful maritime and 
commercial State in the ancient world, was brought 
to the brink of ruin by her mercenary forces in time 
of peace ; was defeated in their great wars; and at laft 
ſubdued by the Romans. The miliciaof mighty Rome 
made her miſtreſs of the world : But ſtanding armies 
enſlaved that great people, and their excellent mili. 
tia and ſyſtem of Government periſhed together. 
The free Government of Spain was firſt under. 
mined by corruption; and at laſt totally demoliſhed 
by a ſtanding army. A majority of the Cortes, ot 
Par:iament, was bribed ; the Nobility was detached 
from the common intereſt by titles, places, penfions, 
and grants. The nation ſaw itſelf betrayed, and the 
people proteſted loudly againſt the proceedings of 


their Repreſentatives. A regular and well diſciplin 


ed army, which defended the conqueſt of Navarre 
againſt the French, marched into Caſtile, defeated 
the Commons, and extinguiſhed liberty in a coun- 
try where it had long been declining. Thus was 
the Spaniſh nation ſacrificed to a faction, and an 
excellent Conſtitution deſtroyed, in favour of a pro- 
fligate Government. 


In England, the ſame army, which raiſed Crom- 


well to the Protectorate, brought the King to the 
ſcaffold, pulled down the Houle of Peers, dragged 
the Commons by the legs out of the Houſe, and 
made ſlaves of the whole realm,—afterwards placed 
Charles the Second on the throne of his Anceſtors. 

| In 
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In the year 1738, the Earl of Cheſterſield, in an 


animated ſpecch againſt a ſtanding army, obſerves, 


„ Tt js the machine by which the chains of ſlavery 
are rivetted upon a free people. They may be fe- 
cretly prepared by corruption: But unleſs a ſtand- 
ing army protect thoſe that forged them, the people 
will break them aſunder, and chop off the pollut- 
ed hands by which they were prepared. By degrees 
a free people muſt be accuſtomed to a ſtanding 
army ; by degrees that army muſt be made ſtrong 
enoigh to hold them in ſubjection. England has 
been for many years accuſtomed to a ſtanding army; 
under the pretence of its being neceſſary to aſſiſt 
the civil power: And, by degrees the number and 
ſtrength of it have been increaſing. At the acceſſion 
of the late King, it did not exceed fix thouſand ; it 
ſoon amounted to twice that number ; and has fince 
been augmented under various pretences.”” He there- 
fore concluded, that ſlavery, under the diſguiſe of an 
army for protecting the liberties of the people, was 


creeping in upon them by degrees. 


It muſt be admitted by the intelligent and unbiaſ- 
ſed reader, that a well regulated militia, compoſed 
of the nobility, the gentry, the traders and ycoman- 
ry of theſe kingdoms—of all thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
of property, and have ſomething to loſe, and from 

Oo the 

During the adminiſtration of Sir Robert Walpole, public meaſures had 
been fo iniquitouſly conducted at home, and with ſo little ſpirit abroad, that 
his Lordſhip, aſhamed of being employed by ſuch a Miniſtry, reſigned his 
place of Lord Steward of the King's houſchold : And though married to the 
legitimate daughter of George the 1ſt, he formally aſſociated himſclf with 


the oppoſition, waking every poſlible attempt to ſtem the tide of corruption, 
and preſerve the liberties of the *. 
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the intereſt of their reſpective ſhares, are equally 
concerned in the preſervation of the whole, is not 
only the Conſtitutional, but the beſt internal deferce 


for Great Britain. Of ſuch as theſe the Roman 


armies were compoſed, who raiſed the Empire to 
the ſummit of its power and grandeur. Every Ro- 
man ſoldier was a citizen poſſeſſed of property, and 
equally intereſted in the ſafety of the Republic. 
Marius was the firſt man who broke through that 
wiſe maxim, and raiſed his forces out of the ſixth 
claſs, which conſiſted only of the dregs and refuſe 
of the people. Marius too gave the firſt ſtab to the 
Conſtitution of his country. 

The Lacedemonians, owing to their militia, the 
beſt that ever was in any government, maintained 
their liberty, and reputation in arms, during the 
ſpace of eight hundred years. 

The Swils at this day are free and happy, and the 
people of all Europe who can beſt defend them- 
ſelves, becauſe they have the beſt militia. 

„A good militia,” ſays Fletcher of Saltoun, that 
penetrating ſtateſman, and paſſionate lover of liberty 


« jsof ſuch importance to a nation, that it is the chief 


part of the Conſtitution of any free government. 
For though, as to other things, the Conſtitution be 
ever ſo ſlight, a good militia will always preſerve 
the public liberty. But in the beſt Conſtitution 
that ever was, as to all other parts of government, 
if the militia be not upon a right footing, the liberty 
of that people muſt periſh. Liberty, in the Monar- 
chical governments of Europe, ſubſiſted as long as 

the 
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me militia of the Barons was on foot: But on the 
decay of their militia, (which though it was none 
of the beſt, ſo was it none of the worſt) Runding 
forces and tyranny have been every where intro- 
duced, unleſs in Britain and Iicland; which, by 
reaſon of their ſituation, having the ſcu for a fron- 
tier, and a powerful fleet to protect them, could af- 
ford no pretence for ſuch forces.“ 

The Hiſtory of all ages demonſtrates that people 
of property and induſtry are not only the chief fup- 
port, but the beſt and ſafeſt defence of a free aud 
opulent country ; and their example will always 
have a proper influence upon their interiors, 

It is therefore the duty of every Scotchman, 
who feels the honour of his country wounded, by 
the repeated refuſal of the Legiſlature to give them 
the privilege of arms—the badge of diſtinction be- 
tween freemen and flaves—to ule conſtant and in- 
ceſſant endeavours to make good their claim of 
right, by applying to Parliament year after year, till 
they obtain the eſtabliſhment of a Militia, for their 
ſecurity and defence againſt internal enemies, as 
well as foreign invaders. Let them attend to the 
examples that are pointed out to them in the fall of 
other nations ; let them guard with jealous vigilance 
the Conſtitution of their country ; left, like the 
greateſt Empire that ever was, that of the Romans 

002 on 


j Saltoun's Political Diſcourſes were publiſhed aſter the peace of Ryſwick, 
when William's Parliament diſbanded the army as an incumbrance in times of 
Peace; nor did they ſpare the Dutch guards (who were become extremely ob- 


ious to the people) though flxungly im d th L 
N portuned thereto, by an cs 
meſſage from the King. e * 
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on their decadency, they become fo luxurious and 
effeminate, as to leave the ute of arms to ſtrangers 
and merccuaries. Þ 

The people of Great Britain have not only laviſh. 
ed their blood and treaſure in extending their con- 
queſts through every part of the world, but have 
been loaded wich additional annual burdens to man— 
tain and defend them. 

Gibralter, that impregnable rock, is not intrinſi- 
cally work, to this nation, the powder and ball that 
were expended in its late gallant defence; and will 
be a perpetual bone of contention between Spain and 
Britain. It has been in our poſſeſſion above eighty 
years, and, including its annual expence, which a- 
mounts to about halt-a-million, and the expences 
incurred by the wars ſuſtained for its defence, has 
already colt this nation above ſixty millions. It has 
been faid by ſome that Gibralter is the Key to the 
Mediterranean ; but others have, with great truth, 
aflirmed, that our fleets are not only the keys to that 
ſea and to all others, but our fortreſſes; and the 


mariners, that trade and commerce only can furniſh, 
are 


+ Upon this ſubjec Dr Smith makes the following judicious remark, “ That 
the ſecurity of every ſociety muſt always depend, more or leſs, upen the martial 
ſpirit of the great body of the people. In the preſent times, indeed, that martial 
ſpiric alone, and unſupported by a well diſciplined ſtanding army, would not 
perhaps have been ſufficient for the defence and ſccurity of any Society. But 
where every citizen had the ſpirit of a ſoldier, a ſmaller ſtanding army would 
ſurely be requilite ; that ſpirit be ſides would neceſſarily diminiſh very much the 
dangers to liberty, v-hether real or imaginary, which are commonly apprehenc- 
ed from a ſlanding army. As it would very much facilitate rhe operations o 
that army againſt an invader, fo it would obſtru & them as much, if ever they 
mould be unſortunately directed againſt the Conſtitution of the State.” 
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are the garriſons to defend them.“ It has been ct- 
ten aſſerted, that Spain would purchaſe it at the x- 

nce of ten millions. This, the Earl of Stair ob- 
ſerves, © would be a double advantage, an expence 
ceaſing, and a profit arifing; and both together 
would, it is prelumed, produce to the public a be- 
nefit of one million yearly.” But notwithſtanding 
this Noble author's calculation, I {halt only eftin:ute 
the annual ſaving at GO, oog pounds. 

This nation has expended above one hundred and 
fifty millions in the conqueſt of Canada, in eſtabliſh— 
ing and detending her colonies, and in an unſucceſo- 
ful ſtruggle to retain their allegiance; and now on- 
ly poſſeſſes the bleak and barren country of Nova 
Scotia, and the wild and extenſive province of Ca- 
nada thut invaluable acquilition, which was to ſup- 
ply our Weſt India iulands with every thing neceſ- 
ſary for their cultivation, and the ſubſiſtance of their 
inhabitants ; and tv indemnify us, by its furs, for 
all the treaſure expended in dur wars ou that conti- 
nent. 

This province does nat yield any revenue to de- 
fray the expence of its preſent peace etabliſhment, 
which exceeds 600, g l. a year; and, inſtead of 
affording our iſlands the neceifary ſupplies, cannot 

ſupport 


* In the Spaniſh negotiation in 1757, the Earl of Chatham (then Mr Pitt) 
propoſed to cede Gibraiter to Spain, and again, in 1501, he offered it as the 
price of the Family Con. pact. Theſe prop oſals evince, that this fortreſs was 
not, in tlie opinion of that eminent politician and ſtateſman, of much importance 
10 Britain, —Vige his Life, in two large Volugit> jut publiſhed, 
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fupport its own inhabitants : Government has been 
obliged to open a trade with the American States, 
not only to ſupply the iſlands, but the province itſelf, 
with proviſions end other neceflarics, | 

The Dean of G:uucclor, ſpcaking of Canada, re. 
marks, That fitice the reduction of that province, 
beavers, furs, and hats, are dearer than ever; and 
that all the woollens that have been conſumed in 
that country by the native inhabitants, do hardly 
amount to a greater quantity than thoſe very ſoldiers 
would have worn and conſumed, who were loſt in 
the taking, defending, and garrifoning, of that pro- 
vince,” | 

The maintaining diſtant poſſeſſions, by a flrong 
military force, when theſe poſſeſſions do not yield a 
revenue ſufficient to defray the expence, muſt end 
in the ruin of every country. The Spaniſh monar- 
chy was not ſo much debilitated by the loſs of the 
Seven United Provinces, as by the expence of main- 
taining thoſe which adhered to her. 

The commercial and warlike Republics of Athens 
and Carthage, as well as the great ancient Empires, 
were firſt weakened by, and finally ſunk under the 
weight of their diſtant and expenſive colonies and 
conqueſts, 

Have not our conqueſts and colonies already 
weakened, and are ſtill weakening the Empire ? Are 


we 


America will always ſupply our iſland- with proviſions; and Nova Scotia 
will afford them lumber, &c. and its harbcurs an aſſy lum for our Newſound- 
land Fiſhers, | | 
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we not obliged to maintain a great military and na- 
val force, in order to defend our American provin- 
ces and iſlands? Has not experience taught us, that 
ſince we have loſt America, we enjoy a more advanta- 

us commerce with it as an independent, State, than 
we did when it formed a part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions ? Is it not probable, nay, almoſt certain, that 
America will, in the ſpace of a century, riſe to be 
a powerful maritime and commercial Empire ? Can 
we then long preſerve Canada, Nova Scotia, or even 
our Sugar iſlands ? Certainly we cannot. 

Mr M*Intoſh, with regard to the colonies of 
France, obſerves, © That colonial poſſeſſions have 
been ſo unanſwerably demonſtrated to be commer- 
cially uſeleſs, and politically ruinous, that the con- 
viction of philoſophers cannot fail of having, in due 
time, its effect on the minds of enlightened Europe, 
and delivering the French Empire trom this cum- 
brous and deſtruſtive appendage.” 

As neither Gihralter nor Canada afford any re- 
venue for defray ing the expence of their civil and 
military peace cſtabliſhments, but greatly increaſe 
the expence of the government of the Empire, they 
ought to be given up. But ſuch tacrifices, I ac- 


| . knowledge, though they might be for the intereſt, 


are always mortilying to the pride ot a nation; and 
what, perhaps, may have ſtill greater influence, 
they are always contrary to the private intereſt of 
the governing part of it, who would thereby be de- 
prived of the diſpoſal of many places of truſt and 

« profit 
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profit, and of many opportunities of acquiring wealth 
and diſtin tion, which the poſſeſſion of the moſt un. 
profitable province ſeldom fails to afford. 

Warned, therefore, by the recent diſmemberment 
of our own Empire, by that of the Spaniſh Monar. 
chy, and by the fall of all the mighty States and 
Empires in the ancient world, we ought to learn to 
guard againſt the ſpirit of conqueſt ; as the tran- 
quillity and ſtrength of all theſe States and Monar- 
chies decreaſed in proportion as they were extend. 
ed. Let us ſet bounds to that luſt of dominion, for 
the ſake of trade, with which we have been infaty- 
ated during a whole century z and let dear bought 
experience teach us, that our conqueſts and colonial 
poſſeſſions, have already weakened the Empire, and 
that, in order to give it ſtability, and relief to the 


people, 


ET Smollet obſerves, That when the tide of trailic has flowed to itz higheſt 
mark, it will then begin to receile in a gradual ebb, until it has ſhrunk within 
the rarrow limits of its original channel.” Whether the tide of our commerce 
has flowed to its higheſt mark, and begun to ebb, it is not ſor me to ſay. But 
it is the opinion of many, that if half the money expended on our Continental 
wars, and our diſtant, ideal, and pernicious conqueſts, had been laid out in cul- 
tivating and improving the barren ground of the kingdom, Britain would have 
been a much more wealthy, populous, and flouriſhing nation, than it is at pre- 
ſent. Commerce, that parent of luxury and magnificence, is precarious and 
fluQuaring ; and has introduced, among the modern, as well as the ancient na- 
tions, luxury and effemiracy, the leading cauſes of the declenſion and fall of e- 
very State in the ancient world. But the culture of lands, and the breeding of 

. cattle, are incxhauſtible ſunds of wealth; as it is from them, that the moit cie- 
vated ranks are furniſhed not only with the neceſſaries, but even, the luxuries of 
life, For, as the Abbe Fleury juflly remarks, © lt is the peaſant who feeds the 
citizen, the magiſtrate, the gentleman, the eccleſiaſtic: And, notwithſtanding 
all the artifice and craft of converting money into commodities, and theſe back 
again into money; yet all muſt be ultimately owned to be received from the 
products of the earth, and the animals which ſhe ſuſtzins and nouriſhes.” 
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people, for whoſe benefit and ſafety every free Go- 
vernment was inſtituted, it ought to be diſencumber- 
ed of all its expenſive and ruinous appendages. 

Our conqueſts and depredations in India have not 
only diſgraced the national character, and weaken- 
ed the Empire, but are continually draining it of its 
people, the chief ſupport of every State, in order to 
gratify the ambition of the Eaſt India Company, 
and ſatiate the inordinate avarice of its ſervants. 

Experience hath taught mankind in all ages, that 
all monopolies are reſtraints and oppreſſions upon 
trade, and conſequently deſtructive of induſtry and 
liberty; and it ought to have convinced us that the 
monopoly of the Eaſt India Company has not only 
been prejudicial, but diſgreceful to the nation. | 

By the monopoly granted to the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, Dr Smith obſerves, © That all the other ſub- 
jects of the State are taxed very abſurdly in two dif- 
ferent ways: Firſt, by the high price of goods, which; 
in the caſe of a fair trade, they could buy much 
eh aper. And, ſecondly, by their total excluſion 
from a branch of buſineſs, which it might be both 
convenient and profitable for many of them to carry 
on. It is for the moſt worthleſs of all purpdſes too, 
that they ate taxed in this manner: It is merely to 
enable the Company to ſupport the negligence; pro- 
fuſion, and malverſation of their own fetvants, whoſe 
diſorderly conduct ſeldom allows the dividend of the 
Company to exceed the ordinary rate of profit in 
trades which are altogether free; and very frequent- 
'y makes it fall even a good deal ſhort of that rate.” 
P p * Ir 
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In India,” ſays Dr Price, Engliſhmen, aQy. 


ated by the love of plunder, and the ſpirit of con- 
queſt, have depopulated whole kingdoms, and ruin. 
ed millions of innocent people by the moſt infamous 
oppreſſion and rapacity.—The juſtice of the nation 
has ſlept over theſe enormities. Will the juſtice of 
Heaven ſleep? Are we not now execrated on both 
ſides of the globe. 

As the people of Great Britain have laviſhed their 
blood and treaſure in aſſiſting the Company to ac- 
quire their vaſt territories, and have been loaded 
with additional annual burdens to preſerve them; 
and as theſe acquiſitions muſt, on account of our 
trade and revenue, be kept and maintained, the com- 
munity at large have a juſt claim to a participation 
of the advantages ariſing from the India trade. I 
ſball briefly endeavour to ſhow the vaſt advantages 
that would reſult to the public by the ſuppreſſion 
of this monopoly; and point out a plan for ſatisfy- 
ing all the juſt claims the Company may have on 
Government, upon the trade's being laid open to the 
public, which muſt, ſooner or later, inevitably hap- 
pen. 

From the laſt ſtate of the Company's affairs given 
into Parliament by Mr Dundas, it appeared, that 
their debts amounted to almoſt eleven millions ; that 
the groſs amount of their revenue was 6,897,730 l.; 
and that the charges on this revenue were 5,283,707 |. 
Deducting this ſum from the groſs revenue, their re- 
mains of net annual revenue, after defraying all com- 
mercial, civil, and military charges, 1,614,013 l. 

Thie 
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This ſum was to be appropriated towards paying 
intereſt, liquidating the debt, and for inveſtments. 

Now if a ſinking fund of a million per annum, 
will pay off a hundred millions of the national debt 
in forty years, an annual fund of 1,600,000 I. muſt, 
in the ſpace of a few years, not only extinguiſh a 
debt of eleven millions, but indemnify the Company 
for their fortifications and buildings, and for every 
other juſt claim they may have upon Government ; 
and afterwards, allowing 600, oool. for contiagencies, 
one million would remain to be applied annually 
either to diminiſh the public taxes, or to increaſe 
the finking fund. 

Beſides theſe advantages, an open commerce to 
India would augment our inland trade; extend our 
navigation, and of courſe our power; increaſe the 
public revenue; and improve our manufactures and 
agriculture, the genuine ſources of national wealth. 
The trade to the Eaſt Indies,“ Dr Smith juſtly ob- 
ſerves, by opening a market tothe commodities of 
Europe, or what comes nearly to the ſame thing, to 
the gold and ſilver which is purchaſed with theſe 
commodities, muſt neceſſarily tend to increate the 
annual production of European commoditics, and 


conſ-quently the real wealth of Europe. That it 


has hitherto increaſed them fo little, is probably 
owing to the reſtraints which it every where labours 
under.“ 

According to ſeveral reſpectable writers, the above 
or ſome ſimilar plan would be conſiderably improv- 
ed by a diminution of all falerics excecding a cer- 

| | tain 
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tain ſum; by the ſuppreſſion of all bounties ; by an 
equal land tax t; and by ſimplifiing the taxes, | 
In the year 1775, Dr Price remarked, © That 
the net public revenue amounted to ten millionst; 
and the expence of collecting the taxes, including 
bounties, to the enormous ſum of two millions. But 
as the increaſed price of one commodity has a ten. 
dency to raiſe the price of other commodies ; and ag 
alſo dealers generally add more than the value of a 
tax to the price of a commodity, beſides charging 
intereſt for the money they advance on the taxes; 
for theſe reaſons, it ſeems certain, that the taxes 
have an indirect effect of great copvſequence ; and 
that a larger ſum is drawn by them from the public 
than their groſs produce.— It is farther to be con- 
fidered, that many of the perſons who are now ſup- 
ported by collecting the taxes, would have ſupport- 
ed themſelves by commerce or agriculture ; and, 
therefore, inſtead of taking away from the pub- 
lic ſtack, would have been employed in inereaſ- 
ing it. Some have reckoned, that on all theſe ac- 
counts the expence of the taxes is doubled; but 
this 

f Major Cartwright obſerves, © That when the land tax is nominally at 


four ſhillings in the pound, according to the beſt information he was able to 
meet with, it does not, upon an average throughout the kingdom, in reality, 
pay nine pence. | cefer the reader to this Author's Eſſay on the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution, in which he ſhows the bad policy of paying out of the national funds, 
granted for the ſervice of the ſtate, five killings a quarter upon the exportation 
of wheat,” &c. &c. 


At that time the national debt amounted only to 140 millions. 
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this muſt be extravagant. Let us ſuppoſe a fifth 
only added; and it will follow, that the money 
drawn from the public by the taxes (excluſive of 
thaſe which maintain the poor) was fourteen mil- 
tons per annum; a ſum almoſt equal to the whole 
ſpetie of the kingdom; which, therefore, had we 
no paper currency, - would be totally 3 to 
the wants of the kingdom.“ 
According to this calculation, which Dr Price 
ſeems to think moderate, the whole money raiſed 
directly by the taxes, at the preſent period, amounts 
to above twenty two millions; a ſum far exceeding 
the whole ſpecie in the kingdom, which 1s about 
fourteen or fifteen millions}. - Of this ſeveral mil- 
lions muſt be hoarded at the bank. At the Revolu- 
tion, the ſpecie of the kingdom amounted, accord- 
ing to Dr Davenant, to eighteen millions and a 
half.” Our circulating ſpecie, therefore, appears 
to be greatly decreaſed. But our wealth, or the 
quantity of money in the kingdom, is greatiy in- 
creaſed. © This,“ lays Dr Price,“ is paper to a vaſt 
amount, iſſued in almoſt every corner of the king- 
dom; and, particularly by the Bank of England. 
While this paper maintains its credit, it anſwers all 
the purpoſes of ſpecic, and is in all reſpects the ſame 
with money.“ 
Specie repreſents ſome real value in goods or con- 
modities. On the contrary ; paper repreſents im- 
mediately 


} See Drs Davenant and Price's works. But Sir William Chitmers, who 
Frote lately, eſtimates the ſpecie of the kingdom at twenty five. Millions -2 
ſum x not equa] to the twentieth part uf the paper cortex. 
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mediately nothing but ſpecie. It is a promiſe, or 
obligation, which the emitter brings himſelf under 
to pay a given ſum in coin; and it owes its curren- 
ey to the credit of the emitter ; or to an opinion 
that he is able to make good his engagement; and 
that the ſum ſpecified may be received upon being 
demanded—Paper, therefore, repreſents coin ; and 
coin repreſents real value. That 1s, the one is a 
fign of wealth: The other is the /7gn of that ſign, 
But farther, coin is an univerſal ſign of wealth, and 
will procure it every where, It will bear any a- 
larm, and ſtand any ſhock. On the contrary, paper, 
owing its currency to opinion, has only a local and 
imaginary value. It can ſtand no ſhock. It is de- 
ſtroyed by the approach of danger; ; or even the 
ſuſpicion of danger. 

In ſhort, coin is the baſis of our paper credit; 
and were it eitker all deſtroyed, or were only the 
quantity of it reduced beyond a certain limit, the 
paper circulation of the kingdom would fink at 
once. But, were our paper deſtroyed, the coin 
would not only remain, but riſe in value, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of paper deſtroyed. 

From this account it follows, that as fur as, in any 
circumſtances, ſpecie is not to be procured in ex- 
change for paper, it repreſents nothing, and is worth 
nothing. The ſpecie of this kingdom 1s incon- 


fiderable, compared with the amount of the paper 
circulating in it. This is generally admitted ; and, 
therefore, it is natural to enquire how 1ts currency 
is ſupported. —The anſwer is eaſy. It is ſupported 

in 
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jn the ſame manner with all other bubbles. Were 
all to demand ſpecie in exchange for their notes, 
payment could not be made; but, at the ſame time, 
that this is known, every one truſts, that no alarm 
producing ſuch a demand will happen, while he 
holds the paper he is poſſeſſed of; and that if it 
ſhould happen, he will ſtand a chance for being firſt 
paid; and this makes him eaſy. And it allo makcs 
all with whom he traffics eaſy.—But let any events 
happen which threaten danger ; and every one will 
become diffident. A run will take place; and a 
bankruptcy follow. 

This is an account of what has often happened in 
private credit. And it is alſo an account of what 
will (if no change of meaſures take place) happen 
ſome time or other in public credit. The deſcrip- 
tion I have given of our paper-circulation implies, 
that nothing can be more delicate or hazardous. It 
5 an immenſe fabrick, with its head in the clouds, 
that 1s continually trembling with every adverſe 
blaſt and every fluQuation of trade; and which, 
like the batcle(s fabric of a viſion, may in a mo- 
ment vaniſh, and leave no wreck behind.“ 

After enumerating the cauſes which would, in al! 
probability, produce a national bankruptcy, and 
luowing its dire eſſects; the ſame Author adds, 
** Theſe are ſubjects on which I thould have choſen 
ta be ſilent, did I not think it neceſſary, that this 


country ſhou.d be appriſed and warned of the dan- 
ger which threatens it. This danger is created 


chiefly by the national debt. II igh taxcs are nece!- 


fry 
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ſary to ſupport a great public debt; and a large 
ſupply of caſn is neceſſary to ſupport high taxes, 
This caſh we owe to our paper; and, in proportion 
to our paper, muſt be the productiveneſs of our taxes, 
—King William's wars drained the kingdom of its 
ſpecie. This ſunk the revenue, and diſtreſſed Go. 
vernment. In 1694 the Bank was eſtabliſhed ; and 
the kingdom was provided with a ſubſtitute for 
ſpecie. The taxes became again productive. The 
revenue roſe; and Government was relieved. Ever 
ſince thag period our paper and taxes have been in- 
creaſing together, and ſupporting one another; and 
one reaſon, uudoubtedly, of the late increaſe in the 
productiveneſs of our taxes has been the increaſe of 
our paper. 

Public banks are, undoubtedly, attended with 
great conveniencies. But they alſo do great harm; 
and, if their emiſſions are not reſtrained, and con- 
ducted with great wiſdom, they may prove the moſt 
pernicious of all inſtitutions ; not only, by ſubſti- 
tuting ſictitious for real wealth; by increafing 
luxury; by raiſing the prices of proviſions; by 
concealing an unfavourable balance of trade; 
and by rendering a kingdom incapable of bearing 
any internal tumults or external attacks, without the 
danger of a dreadful convulſion: But, particularly 
by becoming inſtruments in the hands of Minifters 
of ſtate to increaſe their influence, to leſſen their de- 
pendence on the people, and keep up a delufive 
ſhow of public proſperity, when, perhaps, ruin may 
he near. There is, in truth, nothing that a Go- 

vernment 
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rernment may not do with ſuch a mine at its com- 
mand as a public bank, while it can maintain its cre- 
dit ; nor, therefore, is there any thing more likely 
to be improperly and dangerouſly uſed.—May Hea- 
ven, he concludes, raiſe up for us ſome great Statcl- 
man who ſhall ſec theſe things; and enter into et- 
ſectual meaſures, if not too late, for extricating and 
preſerving us!“ 

In order, therefore, to preſerve, and give ſtability 
to the Empire, a coalition of parties will be abſolute- 
ly neceſſary. A coalition of the Whig and Tory 
parties, by defeating the efforts of prerogative, fave 
this nation at the Revolution; and it is ardently to 
be wiſhed, that a coal:tion of the rival parties of the 
preſent day may ſave it from bankruptcy, as well as 
from the effects of corruption and luxury. May 
their principal leaders, unbiaſſed by ſelf. intereſt, and 
direſted of all party diſtinctions and prejudices, a- 
dopt ſome ſimilar plan to that which I have preſum- 
ed to ſuggeſt ; by which the influence of the Crown 
would be reduced ; the Parliament would become 
more independent ; public liberty would be better 
ſecured ; the annual expences of the Government 
would be greatly diminiſhed ; the circulating ſpe- 
cie, the real wealth of the Kingdom, would be in- 
creaſed ; and, of courſe, the fictitious or imaginary 
wealth : the paper circulation would be reduced ; 
the Conſtitution wo Vd be re-eflabliſhed upon its ori- 
ginal principles; and the kingdom would be reſtor- 
ed to a ſituation of permanent ſafety and proſperity. 
The whole of the taxes neceſſary to be levied, might 


Q q then 
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then be eaſily thrown upon a few articles of "Ig 
and every oppreſſion upon the induſtry of the peo- 
ple, by taxes on the neceſſaries of life, might be en. 
tirely removed, 


CONCLUSION, 


Is theſe perilous times, when truth is ſometimes 
reprobated as libellous and ſeditious, I have entrench. 
ed mylelf in quotations from the ſpeeches of the 
greateſt Senators, and from the productions of the 
fx{t authors, either in the ancient or modern world, 
Supported by ſuch authorities, and ſenſible of having 
uſed my weak efforts to re-eſtabliſh and ſupport the 
Conſtitution, I ſhall conclude this Treatiſe (which 
I have ventured to offer, though ſenſible of its im- 
perfections, but conſcious of the rectitude of my in- 
tentions, to the indulgence of a candid and impar- 
tial public) with a quotation from Lord Bolingbroke, 
whici is very appoſite to the ſubject, and very im- 
portant to every Briton. 

We have already oblerved,”” ſays that noble author 
in his Diſſertation on Parties, “ that the Conſtitution 
of the Britiſh Government ſuppoſes our Kings may 
abuſe their power, and our Repreſentatives betrey 
their truſt; and provides, as far as human wiſdom 
can cs that neither one, nor the other, may be 
able to do ſo long, without a ſufficient controul. 
Here let us obſerve, that the ſame Conſtitution 1 
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very far from ſuppoſing the people will ever hetray 

themſelves, and yet this caſe is poſſible, no doubt. 

We do not read, 1 think, of more than one nation, * 

who refuſed liberty, when it was offered to them ; 

but we read of many, and have almoſt ſeen ſome, 

who loſt it through their own fault, by the plain 

and neceſſary conſequences of their own conduct, 

when they were in full poſſeſſion of it, and had the 
means of ſecuring it effeQually in their power. A 
wiſe and brave people will neither be cozened nor 
bullied out of their liberty; but a wiſe and brave 
people may ceaſe to be ſuch ; they may degene- 
rate; they may fink into floth and luxury; they 
may reſign themſelves to a treacherous conduct; 
or abet the enemies of the Conſtitution, under a no- 
tion of ſupporting the friends of the Government ; 
they may want the ſenſe to diſcern their danger in 
time ; or the courage to remonſtrate, when it ſtares 
them in the face. The Tarquins were expelled, 
and Rome reſumed her liberty. Cæſar was murder- 
ed, and all his race extinct; but Rome remained in 
bondage. From whence this difference ? Machia- 
vel ſhall account for it. F In the days of Tarquin; 
the people of Rome were not yet corrupted. In 
the days of Cæſar, they were moſt corrupt. A free 
people may be ſometimes betrayed ; but no people 
will betray themſelves, and ſacrifice their liberty, 


Q q 2 unleſs 


| * The Cappadocians: vid. Strabo, Lib. 12. Libertatem repudiaverunt, ut 
Tam fibi dicerent intolerabilem. 


+ Diſcourſes, Lib. 1. 6. 17, 
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unleſs they fall into a ſtate of univerſal corruption ; 
and when they are once fallen into ſuch a ſlate, 
they will be ſure to loſe what they deſerve no long. 
er to enjoy. To what purpoſe therefore ſhould our 
Conſtitution have ſuppoſed a caſe, in which no re. 
medy can avail; a caſe, which can never happen 
till the ſpirit, which formed this Conſtitution firt, 
and hath preſerved it ever lince, ſhall be totally ex. 
tinguiſned; and till it becomes an ideal Entity, 
like the Utopia, exiſting ia the imagination, or 
memory, no where clic? As all Government be. 
gan, fo all Governments muſt end, by the people; 
Tyrannical Governments by their virtue and cou- 
rage, and free Governments by their vice and baſe. 
neſs. Our Conſtitution, indeed, makes it impoſſible 
to deſtroy liberty by any ſudden blaſt of popular 


fury, or by the treachery of a few; for though the | 


many cannot eaſily hurt, they may eaſily ſave them- 
ielves. But if the many will concur with the few; 
F they will adviſedly and deliberately ſuffer their 
tHerty to be taken away by thoſe, to whom they de- 
e power to preſerve it; this no Conſtitution can 
beste. God would not even ſupport his own 


Theocrucy againſt the concurrent deſire of the chile- 


ren of Iſrael, but gave them a King in his anger. 
How then ſhould our human Conſtitution of Go- 
vernment ſupport itſelf againſt ſo univerſal a change, 
as we here ſuppoſe, in the temper and character of 
our people? It cannot be. We may give ourſelves 
a tyrant in our tolly, if we pleafe. But this can 


never happen till the whole nation falls into a ſtate 
of 
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of political reprobation. Then, and not till then, 
political damnation will be our lot.“ 

May heaven avert fo great a calamity! May the 
people, animated by the ſpirit of liberty, loyalty, and 
patriotiſm, be ever prepared to defend the Conſtitu- 
tion, as eſtabliſhed in King, Lords, and Commons, 
againſt all internal as well as foreign attacks: And 
how ſoon the bleſſings of peace are reſtored, the 
moſt proper ſeaſon for diſcuſſing the important queſ- 
tion of a Parliamentary Reform, a meaſure deemed 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary by all parties; let the peo- 
ple, unawed by power, unbiaſſed by ſelf-intereſt, 
and uninfluenced by party, unite their heads and 
hearts, and petition the Legiſlature inceſſantly, un- 
till they obtain, from their juſtice and wiſdom, An- 
nual or Triennial Parliaments, and an equal Re- 
preſentation, the genuine principles of theic Conſti- 
tution, the everlaſting guardians to their laws and 
liberties ; and tranſmit that excellent ſyſtem of Go- 
vernment, raiſed by the courage, the genius, and 
the virtue of their Anceſtors, in purity and vigour, 
to the lateſt poſterity. 
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ERRATA. 


16, line 29th, for exad, read exalt. 


Page 
24, line 17th, for unte the Romans, read into the Ryman, 


Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 70, line 11h, for r-cceding, read g: c. eding, 
Page 75, line zd, for o divert the Arift:cracy, read to divert the florm 
which threatened the Arier ity. 
Page $84, line, 2 tl, for was raiſed, cad which raiſed. 
Page 85. line 12th. for ſubj:& read cect. 
Page 194, nz 1 3th, ſor or /uch, read on ſuch, 
Pag2 164, line th, for cblatn, read cblations. 
ige i009. lite «It, for cn the Gavernment, read of the Goternment. 
7 9. ine 11th, for ſtatue, read ſtatute. 
79, line gth, for Pope's bull, read tbe Pope's bull. 

23104, line 11th, for the enenues, read bis enemies. 

-age 209, line ath, for ratified, read refified. 

Page 279, line 7th, for arc locking, read all locking. 

Page 279, line zoth, for of Company, read of the Company. 

Page 288, line 5th, for their great wars, read three great wars. 


zo, line 27th, for it is uncertain, read that it is uncertain 
32, line 1 3th, for defect read defeat. 
48. ine 13th, for the irregular, read their regular 


